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■ While ecstatic world leaders hailed 

the deal on tariff redactions, final 

agreement on issues such as sted and 
agriculture are far from certain 


By Pheup Webster and Wolfgang MOnchau 


?;V 


WORLD leaders meeting in 
Tokyo last night hailed a 
“great day for world trade" 
after a breakthrough, in the 
long-running negotiations 
boosted their efforts to pro¬ 
mote jobs and growth. 

The mood at the economic 
summit here was t ransformed 
after leaders erf die world’s, 
four main trading groups 
agreed to the tamest tariff 
reduction deal in history, cut¬ 
ting dr eliminating duties on a 
wide range of goods. 

Although big obstacles lay 
ahead, the leaders said they 
hoped that the accord would 
lead to the successful comple¬ 
tion of the stalled world trade 
talks by the end of the year. 

John Major said the. deal 
could bring . . - 

more than 

300,000 jobs MmatMM 
to Britain av- 
er the next de- □ Tariffs to end 

cade. The on rh emi rate,. 
American " :v " 

said it could CPIl Sirtiaiim - ; * 

create 1.4 m3- equipment, 

lion new jobs steel, beer, spirits; 

there and at furni t ure and 

million 1 *"' fa™ equipment 

cross the O Whisky to be ■ 

world. Eager £1 a bottlecheaper 

British offid- in Japan 

als later re- "* 7 “.. 

vised the jobs □ SO per cent . 

estimate up- cuts on ceramics, - • 

t0 class, textiles 

400.000 over 

13 years, oth- ana apttniig 

er countries □ Cuts of 33 per ~ 

XL TjS cent on scientific 

excitement to equipment, 

make eartrav- wood, paper and . 

agani claims non-ferrous 

of their own. metals 

The Group of ,|__ 

Seven (G7) 


LPGANG MONCHAU IN TOKYO 

sprfie the euphoria. die dear 
has yet to survive scrutiny in 
the resumed General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs, and Trade 
(Gati) talks in Geneva aud it 
contains a number of asjrfra- 
tians rafoer than dear com¬ 
mitments: Serious problems 
remain over American duties 
on steel imports ami-there are 
doubts whether the : Reach 
will, support the accord 
because of their implacable 
objections over agriculture. 

Even sot the sole of yester¬ 
day's agreement exceeded the 
hopes or most sunBuit partid- 
pants and officials. President 
CUmon called it the latest 
tariff reduction ever. He said: 
*W%de there are diffidittnego- 

tinrimyt ahwd, ftp lo gjam has 

been broken. 

»When -. we 
glgllSgJl -.came here we 

- . frankly did 

o end not know 

ll*-" whether, we 

d - • • : would getatir 
- ‘ agreement on 

“•* •’ : market access 

>. for manufac- 

prilS, lured goods." 
ltd V- : * wastry, 
mint v**y good 
. . news and. be 
[Obewas deter-, 
foeaper rained to 
.. .* press ,for a . 

: ~SUCCeSSftil 

art . completion at 

nines, - .’ Geneva. The 
„ deal came as 








Seven (G7) 

leaders, who arrived, in Tokyo 
amid low expectations of their 
three-day summit, gladly 
seized on the deal, negotiated 
after 14 hours of talks through 
Tuesday .night and yesterday 
asa triumph. 

There was a battle to daim 
die credit. European Com¬ 
munity negotiators suggested 
that the derision to convene 
the meeting of the "qua d” — 
the trade negotiators from 
Japan, the United States, Can¬ 
ada and tbe EC—on the eve of 
the summit had forced tbe. 
band of America and Japan 
which had given most in me 
talks. 

In'the' hunt for a deal, the 
negotiators often interrupted, 
the session to speak to thdr 
government leaders. Befo re be 
agreed to drop whisky tariss, 

Kabun Muto,. the Japanese 
foreign minister, left _ to gel 
permission from Kjiriii Miya- 
zawa. his prime minister. De- 
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, the G7 lead- 
®*S . era described 

33 per ~ dieir gather- 

ienfi fi c ; to 

L -jobs’". The 

ter and - economic dec- 

US . - . laration to be 

- adopted : to- 

• -..'I morrow win 

address what 
it. calls “insuBigeal growth 
fold inadequate job creation in 
our eccnotnies”. The dedaxa- 
tkjn, a draft of which was 
leaked yesterday, will call on 
Japan to boost its domestic 
demand, the United States to 
cut/its budget deficit, and 
European countries to lower 
their interest rates in order to 
spark growth* 

. in Jns speech, to the summit, 
Mr Major. underlined the 
need for tough decisions to 
bring fiscal deficits baric into 
balance. He said tha t publi c 
spending restraints created 
jdbs fay helping to keep inter¬ 
est rates tow, a message also 
delivered bare fry Kenneth 
qarke, the Chancellor. -. 

Xtefaiils. pages 10 and IT 
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'. Whiff of viclaiy: Iris Bentley and her daughter Maria Dingwall celebrate outside the High Court yesterday 

Clarke ‘erred on Bentley pardon’ 


■ By Richard Ford, home correspondent 


THE case of Derek Benttey, 
hanged 40 years ago for tbe 
murder of a paficeman, is to 
be reviewed a fter three judges 
ruled yesterday that Kenneth 

Claxfce* the former home sec¬ 
retary. had “erred in law" in 
rtforing a pardon. 

Michael Howard is to re¬ 
examine tbe derision of bis 
predecessor, raising hopes 
that Bentiey’s sister. Iris, is 
dose to winning her cam¬ 
paign to dear Ms name. 

. Mrs Bentley. 6L said after 
tbe High Court ruling in Lon* 
don that die was “over .die 
moon”. She said: .“I have 
gamed a Wt of confidence in 
English justice now.” . 

. Within minutes of the judg¬ 
ment. Mr-Howard bdd dis¬ 
cussions with his officials at 
foe Home Office. Officials 
said this judges seemed to be 
moving towards a -new cate¬ 


gory of a conditional pardon, 
mvotving the sentence and 
not the cmxvictfoa. 

Lord Justice Watkins, sit¬ 
ting with Lord Justice Neill 
and Mr Justice Tuckey, said 
that even by the standards of 
1953^ there was a compelling 
argument that tbe derision 
not to grant a reprieve was 
“deariy wrong". They added 
“It seems to us passible to 
devise some formula which 
would amount to a dear ac¬ 
knowledgment that an injus¬ 
tice was done." 

Mr Clarkes decision in¬ 
volved tbe granting of a free 
pardon under the Royal Pre¬ 
rogative of Many, traditional¬ 
ly given to those found to be 
innocent or wrongly convict 
etL The judges ruled that he 
had foiled to consider, when 
refusing a full pardon, wheth¬ 
er another form of order 



Bentley: victim of 
“an injustice" 

should have been granted to 
recognise the now generally 
accepted view that Bentley 
should have been reprieved. 

When he announced his 
derision last year, Mr Clarke 
said that bad he himself been 
in office in 1953 he would have 
stopped the death penalty 


being carried out But be 
added that tbe then home 
secretary was "working in a 
different climate of opinion”. 
A posthumous free pardon 
could only be granted in a 
case if a convicted person was 
found to be innocent. 

In a statement In Tokyo 
yesterday, Mr Clarke said tbe 
ruling meant substituting the 
judgments of 1993 for tbe 
judgments and culture of tbe 
1950s. “I also seriously doubt 
whether we should entertain 
old and posthumous cases in 
tins way," he said. 

Bentley. 19, was hanged in 
1953 after be allegedly enoour- 
aged Christopher Craig, 16, to 
shoot constable Sydney Miles 
with tbe words “let him have 
it, Chris". Craig, who fired the 
shot, was too young to hang 
but Bentley, with a mental age 
oflL was executed. 

4Byear campaign, page 3 


Rolls-Royce taps new rich 
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By Kevin Eason; 

MOTORING CORRESPONDENT 

ROUS-ROYCE wift twfoy 
announce a 25 per call in¬ 
crease in production of the 
worlds most famous car due 
to strong overseas sale? which 
have ended doubts-that the 
business could survive as an 
independent ‘ Britidi oiter- 
prise. _■ 

Hie company, a target for 
takeover after losing more 
than GOO million over two 
years, is.expected.to..bounce: 
fraj* into theMack this yearas 
u. cWwrnoms in'Rnssia. 


Opals 3UOWJUUUB “ 

Tjungaiy and China. .! • 

- Although the British market 
shows posignsof revival, wixb 
sales dawn from 222 to 161 in-, 
Uk* first half the ’year, 
markets are rapMfy^^ riqiand* 


log abroad. Worldwide sales, 
"however, are expected to;be 
dose to 700 in the first six 
months with the biggest de¬ 
mand from the emerg ing 
. economies of Eastern Europe. 

A new Rofls-Rcyce show¬ 
room opens, in Moscow next 
week heralding what couldbe 
-the start of a boon in/.the. 
former Cbmmunist bloc: 
About 60 Rolls-Royces and 
Bentleys have already g one to 
Russia this .year, mainly via 
Germany, in spate erf a price, 
tag of between £90:000 and 

- ■ By opening the first official 
showroom in Moscow, the 
company hopes to attract new 
entrepreneurs seating . 3>m- 
boKc .rewards, of their new¬ 
found. wealth. Sales are 
-gaming ground quickly in 


Hungary after foe opening of 
a showroom in Budapest 
while sales in Hong Kong are 
-up by 60 percent China. stiD 
-hav ering between a tough 
command economy and tenta¬ 
tive capitalism, has already 
taken 26 cars and sales could 
top 100 by foe end of the year. 

. The fresh demand for cars 
foal first took to the road in 
1904 means increasing output 
to 32 cars a week, foe fastest 
production rate since the 1990 
bown when Rolls-Royce sold 
more than 3^300 cars.'Mike 
Donovan, commercial man¬ 
aging dhectarvsaiti that while 
the economies erf Western 
Europe were depressed, the 
company was tapping new 
markets where buyers had not 
had the chance to buy Rolls- 
Royces and Bentleys. 


Magazine vows to 
contest Major case 

By Sheila Gunn, political correspondent 


JOHN MAJOR could still face 
questioning in^court about his 
private life as the satirical 
magazme SooJ/ywzgyesterday 
refused to reach an out-of- 
court settlement for hbej dam¬ 
ages. Despite the agreement 
by the New Statesman with 
the prime minister and foe 
businesswoman Clare £ati- 
mer, journalists on Scallywag 
vowed to continue to fight 
thdr case. 

Although irritated that news 
of foe settlement overshad¬ 
owed the {Mime ministers visit 
to the G7 summit in Tokyo, his 
officials dearly hoped yester¬ 
day that the New Statesman's 
settlement erf a token £1,001 
damages each would effect¬ 
ively end the libel actions. 
However, a Downing Street 


official confirmed that Mr 
Major was stiD prepared to go 
to court if ScaJfyuug’s journal¬ 
ists refused to settle. 

Simon Regan, the maga¬ 
zine's editor, said that the New 
Statesman settlement did not 
affect his determination to 
continue foe case following an 
article last January about 
rumours in Westrainsier of an 
alleged affair between Mr 

Major and Ms Latimer. 

“As for as I am concerned, 
we haven’t capitulated. We are 
going to court," he raid. “Our 
solicitor is an holiday at tie 
moment but the last thing we 
did before they went was to 
Coatmueed on page 2, col 4 

Anthony Howard and 
Diary, page 16 


Mackay to 
advertise 
posts 
on bench 

By Frances Gibb 
LEGAL CORRESPONDENT 

JUDGES’ jobs are to be 
openly advertised in an 
attempt to bring modern selec¬ 
tion methods to judicial 
appointments. 

Lord Mackay of Clashfem, 
the Lord ChanceDor, said last 
night that he was also looking 
at how “suitable lay people” 
can be involved in selecting 
judges. The idea is to open 
what is perceived as a closed 
and secretive system of ap¬ 
pointments, and to provide a 
framework for applications 
for pasts on the bendL 
Addressing judges at the 
annual Lord Mayor's dinner 
at tbe Guildhall, Lord Mackay 
said he intended to draw up 
specific job descriptions for 
judges, and “of the work of the 
judicial ptsts to be filled and of 
the qualities required" — the 
first time this has been done. 

The advertisements are like¬ 
ly to sayThat Lund Mackay is 
seeking applications for a 
stated number of vacancies as 
assistant recorders or deputy 
district judges; or for circuit 
judges oi a specified circuiL 
At present, lawyers seeking 
judicial appointment at the 
tower levels have to initiate an 
application. At the senior lev¬ 
els. candidates are ap¬ 
proached by the Lord 
Chancellors officials. 

Lord Mackay signalled the 
“progressive’' introduction of 
open advertisements for some 
vacancies and towards the 
holding of “specific competi¬ 
tions" Hesaid; “Although I do 
not envisage this at present for 
the more senior levels .of 
appointment, I do invite se¬ 
nior members of the profes¬ 
sion to ensure that their 
aspirations are known to my 
advisers who support me in 
this work." 

Lord Mackay added thai he 
would look at what further 
measures might be needed to 
boost numbers of women and 
ethnic minority lawyers on the 
bench and in the ranks of 
Queen'S Counsel at the Bar. 

“False economy", page 2 


SATURDAY 


In The Times 

The face 
of war 



Peter Howson. The Times 
official war artist in Bosnia, 
returned to Britain sad, sick 
and deeply shocked at the 
human carnage he had 
seen. This Saturday The 
Times Magazine publishes 
Howson’s first colour 
sketches of life at the front 
His pictures show the many 
faces of the conflict Among 
them: the mean features of 
a British mercenary, 
Bosnian chadran showered 
with sweets by UN soldiers; 

a Muslim fighter high on 
drugs to numb his feelings; 
a Croat, drunk on brandy 
tor the same reason. They 
are an extraordinary and 
powerful record of the 
terror and misery. 

□ Honsoo retrospective 
review, page 35 

Perlman’s 
CD Direct 


Itzhak Perlman, one of the 
world's most extinguished 
musical virtuosos, is the 
subject of this month’s CD 
Direct offer in The Tunes 

this Saturday. 
Richard Morrison profiles 
the great vroflnfst, and four 
of Perlman's finest 
recordings are offered to 
readers at a specially 
reduced price. 


100% Multiyork Quality 
Big Discounts % 

Up to 3 years vJapr 
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By the book: the Lord Chief Justice preparing In his chambers for the speech at Guildhall, in which he said that underfunding the justice system was a dangerous economy 


MPs unite in protest 
over exclusion 
order on freed man 

By Edward Gorman, Ireland correspondent 


JOHN Matthews, 22, who 
was expelled from Britain on 
Tuesday night after being 
d eared of terrorist offences by 
Thames magistrates, was at 
the centre of a growing polit¬ 
ical row last night. 

Michael Howard, the home 
secretary, was facing cross¬ 
party criticism over his deci¬ 
sion to issue an exclusion 
order on Mr Matthews under 
the Prevention of Terrorism 
Act 

When Mr Matthews ap¬ 
peared at Thames Magis¬ 
trates’ Court east London, on 
Tuesday after being held in 
custody for ten weeks on 
charges in connection with an 
explosion in north London in 
April, the Crown admitted die 
evidence did not offer a realis¬ 
tic prospect of conviction and 
the charges were withdrawn. 
Mr Matthews, born in Liver¬ 
pool. was told by die magis¬ 
trate that he could leave the 
court without a blemish on his 
character. He was then re- 
arrested pending the signing 
of the order by Mr Howard. 

The Labour party said the 
order was “nothing less than 
an abuse of the legal system” 
and in Northern Ireland the 
Social Democratic and Lab¬ 


our Party called the expulsion 
an “absolute outrage”. 

Last night Mr Matthews 
declared: “If they had their 
way. they would have kept me 
in for decades.” He returned to 
his home and family in Lon¬ 
donderry yesterday after 
walking off a London flight 

Mr Matthews is to appeal 
against the exclusion order, 
but was relieved to be back 
home. He said: “1 was in¬ 
nocent when 1 was charged-1 
was innocent-when I was 
questioned and I was innocent 
when I was a Category A high- 
risk prisoner. 

“1 was confident I would get 
die charges dropped because 
they had no evidence. That 
didn't wony them in the 
slightest because they were 
quite happy to keep me in 
there for months and months. 
All tlwy wanted was an Irish¬ 
man in jail so they could write 
off another crime. They were 
not interested in justice." 

Mr Matthews said that had 
it not been for support from 
MPS. particularly Peter Bot- 
tomley. the Conservative 
member for Eltham. and pres¬ 
sure groups in Belfast and 
Londonderry', he might never 
have been released. "The only 


reason they dropped the 
charges as early as they did 
was because the public uproar 
was so strong." 

The issue is expected to be 
raised by Irish ministers at a 
meeting of the Anglo-Irish 
Conference in London today. 

The Home Office would not 
comment on detail on the case, 
or the reasons for die order, A 
spokeswoman accepted, how¬ 
ever. that the order could be 
interpreted by some in North¬ 
ern Ireland as placing Mr 
Matthews in some danger, 
adding "I assure you that 
these matters are not taken in 
any way lightly.” 

Mr Matthews' father Jo¬ 
seph said he was not particu¬ 
larly concerned about the or¬ 
der. and more interested in 
getting his son back safely: 
“The court found him innocent 
— thars good enough for me.'” 
□ Two prison officers at The 
Mare top security jail outside 
Belfast were seized by Loyalist 
inmates cm Tuesday, stripped, 
and had their heads shaved, 
die government disclosed yes¬ 
terday. The attack was part of 
a protest over delays in mov¬ 
ing sentenced inmates from 
Crumlin Road jail in Belfast to 
a new wing at The Maze. 


New navy 
ships are 
unarmed 

By Michael Evans 

DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 

TWO £200 million ships, 
vital for supplying naval 
warships, are going to sea 
without weapons to defend 
themselves, a Commons 
public accounts committee 
report said yesterday. 

The MPs on the all-party 
committee criticised the de¬ 
fence ministry for die way it 
handled the programme for 
the Royal Fleet Amdlliaiy 
(tiler replenishment (AOR) 
vessels; Fort George and 
Fort Victoria. The ships are 
due to enter service later this 
year.. 

Both ships had cost “sub¬ 
stantially” more .than 1 was 


Lord Taylor warns 



By Frances Gibb and Stewart Tendler 


a setf-defcnceTapdb- 
ility which had been indbd- 
ed in the initial proposals. 

; The original plan had 
been to fit the vessels with 
the verticaHauncfa Sea Wolf 
weapon system, a dose- 
range missile. The MPs 
aApri the ministry whether 
“the ships had any utility at 
all” without Sea Wolf. 

“They told us that the 
judgment of those who 
would safl them was that the 
vessels would have to be 
used more cautiously.” die 
report says. 

□ Statement on Major De¬ 
fence Projects. Committee of 
Public Accounts 45th Report 
(HMSO: £12.15) 


THE government must pro¬ 
vide adequate funds to imple¬ 
ment reforms needed for a 
"fair foul efficient justice” sys¬ 
tem. foe Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Taylor of Gosforth. food 
last night 

The day after the Royal 
Commission on C riminal Jus¬ 
tice issued its report, the most 
senior judge warned the gov¬ 
ernment: “To underfund-the 
justice system would be a 
dangerous economy." 

In an address at the Lord 
Mayors dinner forjudges at 
the GufldhaU in the City of 
London, attended by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Mackay .of 
Qashfem, Lord Taylor abid¬ 
ed stating a view on the most 
contentious erf.:the commis¬ 
sion’s m yvniy i pririarinng, the 
removal of the right of defen¬ 
dants to elect jury trial. “I 
to read -it thoroughly 
commenting on some of 
its more controversial recom¬ 
mendations." he said. - 

But he said the commis¬ 
sion’s report “dearly has re¬ 
source implications" and he 
wished to endorse “its concern 
about access to justice and 


purse 

hera 


Land £22318x110115. 
« is enormous; so big. that 
le requires a bearer to carry it 
before him. But that panoply 
will be hollow if the govern¬ 
ment does not fiH the purse 
sufficiently to provide tor a 
fair and efficient justice sys¬ 
tem for sufficient police, for 
sufficient courtrooms, for 


enough judges of high calibre 
and training, for Court admin¬ 
istration and its ancillary ser¬ 
vices and for access to justice.” 

He said- he believed- the 
government was conscious of 
the need to accord ar high 
priority to law and order. 
“Given the impetus for change 
and the necessary rescuroes, I 
believe we can achieve an 
improved justice system- Of 
which we can be proud." * 

Lord Taylor gave general 
support to proposals to cut 
delays and costs, and specifi¬ 
cally welcomed the proposal 
that the defence be required to 
disclose its case before trial, 
when the prosecution case was 
known, and fin- defining the 
issues in a case-before trizL 

Yesterday the cotnmissipn’s 
rep ort came under fire from 
Paul Condon, the Metropoli¬ 
tan police comnrissicBer. for 
being merely an “audit” of the 
criminal justice system from 
the perspective of miscall 
riages of justice. 

The commission had pro¬ 
duced a good report, he said, 
but the debate needed to be 
more comprehensive. “My ar¬ 
gument is don’t over-focus Op 
miscarriages of justice Take 
into account the five million 
victims of crime each year and 
what the. criminal justice sys¬ 
tem should be doing for toon. 
We only have a chance once 
every 20 years to took at;foe 
system.” 
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MacGregor scraps plan for 
road through Oxleas wood 


By Nick Nuttall and Tim Jones 
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Tunes prizewinner 

The winner of The Times news 
quiz prize at the Royal High¬ 
land Show was Mrs Aileen 
McKinnon of Dunblane. 
Fathsfrire. 

| EDoatr-TON (tent Hw toss; ' aurac*- 1 iva: tc-Ir mvcTitcwc ~.. f 


THE GOVERNMENTS con¬ 
troversial plan to drive a road - 
through the 8,000-year-otd 
Oxleas wood in southeast 
London has been scrapped 
after eight years of campaign¬ 
ing by local and national 
protest groups. John Cum¬ 
mer. the environment secre¬ 
tary- said the damage to the 
wood would have been “an 
unacceptable price to pay”. 

Malang the announcement 
in the ' Commcms. John 
MacGregor, the transport sec¬ 
retary’. said other plans would 
be considered for a new road 
link across the Thames, which 
he said was a key clement in 
proposals to regenerate tire 
east Thames corridor. 

With a huge row expected 
over proposals to widen parts 
of the MS to 14 lanes — 
making it the widest motor¬ 
way outside the United States 
— the transport department's 
decision, described by Labour 
as a dimbdown. was widely 
welcomed. 

Even the British Road Fed¬ 


eration, the main road build¬ 
ing tobby, called the decision a 
“victory for common sense”. 
The federation has proposed 
another scheme which would 
not affect the wood. The 
derision came five months 
before a High Court appeal 
hearing. 

Malang the announcement. 
Mr MacGregor said the gov¬ 
ernment would continue to 
defy proposed action by the 
European Commission as the 
Oxleas project had been in the 
pipeline before the proceed¬ 
ings had been instigated. 

The news, seen as a signifi¬ 
cant policy shift in favour of 
the environment as the gov¬ 
ernment embarks on a £20 
billion road building pro¬ 
gramme,, delighted and sur¬ 
prised critics. 

Charles Secret*, executive 
director of Friends of the 
Earth, hailed a “victory for 
wildflife over concrete”. David 
Blade of People Against the 
River Crossing said it was a 
victory for focal people. 



Magazine to contest Major case 


Continued from page 1 

instruct him that the condi¬ 
tions that Mr Major has put to 
us are not acceptable.” 

His deputy. Angus James, 
said that Mr Major, who was 
the first prime minister for 25 
years to take libel action, had 
"declared war" on the maga¬ 


zine. "We will fight to contin¬ 
ue, not because we want a 
battle with John Major, but he 
has mounted a relentless and 
insidious campaign against 
us,” be said 

After tiie New Statesman 
agreed to pay damages and 
costs amounting to £250.000, 
Mr Major commented from 
Tokyo: "Everyone in the case, 
those who spread the libel and 
those who printed it and 
published it have now indicat¬ 
ed it is untrue and unfounded. 

I am satisfied with that" 

Outside her home in Prim¬ 
rose HHL Ms Latimer, who 

QWRhtf cEotadbM* 1 * 1 *'--— S’ J 


runs her own catering busi¬ 
ness, talked of her relief that 
the case was over. 

“Ift .been a horrible time. 
1ft been hanging over me for 
six months. Once they made 
payment into court they 
owned up to foefect that it was 
a wrong article!" 

She added: “Ift better out of 
the way. It was a ridiculous 
story and a waste of time. It 
has been a gnat strain on my 
cooks and on my family and. f 
bet, on Mr Major’s family." 


Anthony Howard and 
Diary, page 16 
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Locusts, lords and 
straws in the wind 


L ikea busload of definr 

qoeni pensioners 6h a 

mystery tour, peers 

and peeresses, who have just 
wrecked the railways biff, 
bowled into foe Chamber of 
the Lords after hmch yester¬ 
day to see where dse they 
might lift the Kd or put a 
spanner in the works. Be¬ 
fore proceeding to railways, 
peers took it into their heads 
to enquire into wozU .popu¬ 
lation growth, the threat of 
locusts and alternative uses 
for straw. 

It was Lord Dormand 
who raised the subject of 
population growth. The 
. Chamb er was crowded, ft is 
fair to say &af most of .their 
i jtr ris h i ps have passed the 

active breeding stage; bat 
titty retain an intense inter¬ 
est in anything to .do. with 
. sex. .from a theoretical point 
of view. Each bad an opin¬ 
ion. Lord Dormand. told us 
that 254000 hew babies are 
being born every day. What 
was Lady Chalker going to 
do about ft? 

. The Baroness ChaBeer has 
become jme of the most 
effective ministers in the 
Lords. With her Gammons 
experience fas Lynda Chai¬ 
ka} and her reputation for 
hard work Lady Chalker 
has been hindered onty by a 
slightly bossy way of talk¬ 
ing!, a little like the Queen. 
-Yesterday, tins vanished 
The baroness had a new,: 
sultry voice: softer, far more 
obliging. Almost coquettish- 
fy she told Dormand how 
right he was to be bothered. 
She outlined some ways 
Britain as sists Third World 
birth-control programmes. 
But he persisted: “My 
Lords, the main causes of 
population'growth are well 
known.” At this, a gentle 
bleating noise arose. It was 
the' noble equivalent/ r of 
langhter. lt grew, as more 
and more lords arid ladies, 
antique •• sound-amplifiers 
pressed to their ears like 
gothic telephones, .got the 
joke. In the most risque quip 


your sketchwriter has heart 
m tins tasteful place; some* 
<mk called "withdraw!"—so 
bashfully that the intemipt- 
er collapsed in an embarr¬ 
assed gig glfc a cheeky 
schoolboy aware that he had 
overstepped foe mark. . 

“Children fry choice," coo¬ 
ed Lady Chalker. “not by 
chance.* - Asked whether 
world religions could hdp, 
the baroness noted that Is¬ 
lam was making progress. 
As for the Roman Cathotics 
“I've bad talks with the 
Vatican.” At this, a bishop 
(Norwich), sadd ened by the 
thought of Christians at 
odds, told us that differences 
over forth control were “not 
as wide as some assumed". 

Christians shared “a deeply 
held common belief in the 
sanctity and fidelity of mar¬ 
riage^ it was just that there 
were “slightly divergent 
practical policies”. It would 
be amusing to hear the right 
reverend' prelate - on the 
burning of heretics. 

Sandwiched between 
birth control and the need to 
find _ alternative uses . for 
straw came Lord Ennals 
and his anxieties about lo¬ 
custs in Africa. They were all 
over the place, he said. The 
baroness; who knew all 
about locusts, murmured 
her concern. 

Then came straw. Lord 
Strathmore and Kinghome 
knew of projects for the 
mannfiifftire of synthetic fi¬ 
bres and thermoplastics 
from straw. Lord Mason has 
heard that straw tossed into 
lakes can help control algae. 
Lady Robson befievesyou 
can. chipboard from 
straw. Other peers know of 
plywood factories. Lord 
Madde believes we should 
go bade to old-fashioned 
mixed fanning, where the 
straw is eaten by animals. 

Before anyone suggested 
corn-dollies, mattresses, 
hats, baticets, straw con¬ 
doms or locust traps, their 
Lanfshfos* bus moved an. 
Next stop: the railways bill. 


Major hints at cuts 
in pension provision 

John Major signalled yesterday that pensions could be an 
area for saving in the goventmenfs long-term review of 
public spending. In a speech to . for work! economic summit 
in Tokyo, Mr Major emphasised the need for Britain and 
other countries to take unpopular steps to keep their social 
security budgets in check. . 

He spoke of the “startling figures showing that Britain’s 
sodal security spending increased sevenfold in real terms 
since the war”. 

• HetoMfidlow leaders that Britain expected the number of 
pensioners to increase from 10 million today to 14 millionin 
40 years’ time. Over the same period, the working 
population would not increase atalL By 2030. for every 10 
pensioners there would only be 24 people of working age 
compared with 34 today. 

Palace protesters bailed 

Fourt een w omm were bailed yesterday on charges relating 
to an intrusion at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday alter a 
magistrate criticised police for trying to keep (hem in 
custody. L a ug hter errupted in Bow Street Magistrates’ 
Cou rt when Det Chief Insp Robin Jackson described foe 
protest as a committed campaign of an aggress i ve nature. 
Thewomen were charged with conspiracy to cause' criminal 
d a mag e and using threatening words or behaviour and 
wereremsnded on bail until July 21. ■ 

Nuclear plant refused 

BritishNuClear Fuels has been refused planning permission, 
tobuild a fu e l- making factory at SeOaBdd. Cumbria. The 
refusaL <m tire direction of the environment dmrimwit, 
yesterday cast further doubt on BNFL’s thermal oxide 
reprocessing plant government approval for which has 
b^ diefayed for more consultations. 

Supergrass cleared 

A self-confessedsupergrass, Maurice O’Mahoney, 44. was 
cleared of robbery at the Old Baifey yesftaday after he 
claimed that detectives tried to murder him to stop him 
exposing police corruption. O’Mahoney, from east London, 
said worried police who triAH him into setting no a 

post office robbery last June at Shepherd’s Bush, west 
Ixmdori were tying m waft and opened fire on Mm and Ms 

accomplice Alan Stevens, 44. from Bristol, as they ™»Hi> 
their escape with a bag of cash. 

Sams jury to retire 

The jury in die trial ofMkbad Sams at Nottingham Crown 
Courtis expected to retire today to consider itsverdict. Sams, 
5L from Sutton cm TVenl, denies Jridnappmgand mttrrMnp 
Julie Dart; a Leeds prostitute. He has admitted kidnapping 
Step h a n ie Slater, a Bir m i ngham estate agent , and ripmand- 
ing a ransom of £175,000. Mr Justice Judge warned foe jury 
not to be swayed into flunking that because Sams had 
a dmrf u nd foe kidnap that he most have committed foe otter 


Rothenstein dies at 85 

Michael Rofoenstein. foe jointer and print maker, has died 
at the age of 8& the Royal Academy said yesterday An 
academy spokeswoman-said he suffered a strokeal his 

Viil Tit 11 mini uiin VmrvM m __: j • 


hospitaL His works have bear acquired by foe Tate Galloy, 
foe Museum of Modem Art in New York and the British 
Museum. He leaves a wkfow and two children. 

Obituary, page!9 
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HOME NEWS 


Revenge gang was armed with daggers, pickaxe handle, wooden batten and crowbar 


Girls get life for 
killing a teenager 


TWO teenage girls collapsed 
m tears last night as a judge 
ordered them to begin a life 
behind bars far murdering a 
boy who had taira fl yj tWm 
during a seaside holiday 

Nicola Mott. 16. and Avril 
Gregory, 18, riulched hand s in 
the dock of Sheffield Crown 
Court and then wept in each 
others arms as Mr Justice 
Swinton Thomas ordered 
them to be detained during 
Her Majesty's pleasure. 

They and two other pirk 
% had claimed that Scott Beau-' 
*• moot, 16, spoiled their holiday 
in Cfeethoipes, Humberside, 
by calling them names and 
taunting them. 

Roger Keen QC; for the 
prosecution, said the four 
armed themselves with a pick¬ 
axe handle, a wooden batten, a 
crowbar and two d agg ers 
when they went hunting for 
Scott in a car driven by Kieron 
Wallbridge, 19. 

When they found him in a 
street in his home town of 
Wombweli, South Yorkshire. 
Mott phmged a knife into his 
heart 

Mott and Gregory, of 
Hoyiand, South Yorkshire, 
Beverley Snowden. 15. also of 
Hoyiand, and Wallbridge, of 
WbmbweU, an denied murder 
in May 1992. Mott's sister 
Julie was also charged with 


By A Staff Reporter 

murder but died' in a road 
accident before the case came 
to court 

Mr Keen said that although 
Mott had .struck -the deadly 
blow, the other grri s 
Wallbridge had encouraged 
her and were jointly responsi¬ 
ble for Scott’s dearth. 

But the jury acquitted Miss 
Snowden and Mr Wallbridge 
after nearly lZbours of delib¬ 
erations. Mott and Gregory 
were convicted on majority 
verdicts. : 

The judge told the two girls; 
*You are respanabfe for the 
death of a young man. There is 


V 




Victim: Scott Be au mo n t 
was stabbed in the heart 


only one order I can make in 
this case." . 

Mary Beaumont, mother of 
the victim, was in tears after- 
wards when she said; “Scott is 
now at peace, but those two 
wiD never rest It has been a 
terrible traumatic time for the 
whole family, but in the case of 
those two. justice has bear 
done." 

Mr Keen had told the court 
that the dispute arose on a 
caravan site at Cleetharpes. 
During taped interviews with 
police, Mott' said she and her 
friends bad been taunted by 
Scott Beaumont, who tad 
called them “slags*. She 
claimed he repeated the in¬ 
sults when she met him by 
chance at WombweU. near 
Barnsley, after they tad re¬ 
turned home. 

Chi the tape. Mott admitted 
stabbing Sam through the 
heart, but said: “I didn’t mean 
to do It I am just soriy about 
it" . 

Mr Keen told foe court that 
Gregory tad urged Mott to 
stab the boy after the gang had 
gone looking for him. 

Snowden was said to have 
been Standing some distance 
from the stabbing when it 
happened, and Wallbridge 
had merely driven the girls m 
bis car to find foe boy, he told 
die court 
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Attackers: Avril Gregory, left and Nicola Mott outside Sheffield Crown Court Two friends were acquitted 


Musician 
killed ‘after 
tracking 
lyre-slasher’ 

ByA Staff Reporter 

A MUSICIAN'S attempt to 
turn detective went disastrous¬ 
ly wrong when he was stabbed 
to death in front of his wife, an 
Old Bailey jury was told 
yesterday. 

Robert Osbourne. 41. was 
allegedly murdered on De¬ 
cember 10 last year, when he 
tracked down a drink and 
drug-crazed teenager who had 
been slashing car tyres outside 
his house, the court was told. 

Mr Osbourne, a private 
music tutor, and his wife. 
Diane, 38. tad been in their 
back garden in Streatham. 
south London, when they 
were disturbed by the sound of 
Joseph Elliott. 19. also from 
Streatham, who was "amus¬ 
ing himself" slashing car 
tyres, Anne Rafferty QC. for 
the prosecution, said. 

Mr Osbourne armed him¬ 
self with a hammer and went 
to where his wife, who had 
followed the youth, had last 
seen him, the court heard. He 
climbed some stairs to a 
balcony. Mrs Osbourne saw 
her husband return holding 
his arms up in a gesture of 
surrender, the court was told. 
Diane She had no idea he had 
just suffered a fatal knife 
wound to the heart. 

Elliott, who denies murder, 
allegedly told police after his 
arrest that he had taken a 
cocktail of drink, cannabis 
and LSD that day. He claimed 
he panicked when Mr 
Osbourne came at him with 
the hammer and lashed out 
with the knife in self-defence. 
The trial continues. 
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dear Bentley’s name 

' By Richard Fore*, home correspondent 


IRIS Bentley walked from, 
the High Court yesterday 
one step closer to achieving 
victory in her crusade to win 
a posthumous free pardon 
for her brother Derek. 

It is ~a campaign -that she 
began-on the last day she 
saw her brofeer*aEt*WS5flsg^ 
worfo prison;-wdntwtsr 
London. On tbe eve of. his 
execution, sta.prbmised._to 
clearMs name. Forthe past 
40 years she has been true b 
her word. A broken mar¬ 
riage and a 20-year battle 
against cancer have tut 
weakened her determ¬ 
ination. _ 

Her brothers execution' 
on January 28,1953. turned 
Iris Bentley, then 21, into a 
crusader. Five hundred, 
people demonstrated outside= 
Wandsworth prison and 200 




MPs demanded-a reprieve, 
/ She brake off her engage¬ 
ment to support her parents’ 

: eftorts to get Bentley a par¬ 
don. His tanging ignited a 
. national controversy, 

Bte wards*Xet bun have: 

. h. Chm"jentJle rdc.B entley 

by 

police daring an attempted 
r nreakfrratt a warehouse. He 
had been persuaded fry 
' Christopher Craig. 16, to 
take part in theburgiaiy. 

Bentley, an : fffiteraie 19- 
year-oldvrith amentalageof 
. H^ and TQ af 66, to<dc with 
fanh a ; kmfe and a knuckle 
duster. Craig was armed 
vrithaCoitpistoL . - . . 
•••" They .were confronted on 
the roof of the buflding by 
police officers. Bentiqy was 
hdd by police -but Craig 



ignored- demands to give 
htinself ■ up and _ : fired, 
wounding one officer and 
killing Constable Sidney 
Miles. - The in jured officer 
swore that Bentley, whom be 
was bedding, shouted ' the 
words: “Let him; tayd it, 
Chris".... ; 

. At the trial theprosecution 
alleged that Bentley had 
encouraged his partner to 
shoot and was thus equally 
guilty. Craig was too young 
to be tanged, but was de¬ 
tained at Her Majesty^ plea- 
sure. before being released in 
1963. He says Bentley never 
ultenaithe words. 

Lord Justice Goddard tad 
no alternative but to sen¬ 
tence him to death. Papers 
released-last year showed 
that . Sr David Maxwell 
Byfe who as home secretary 
refused a reprieve, overruled 
his advisers when he decided 
the - execution should go 


From the News of the World, January 29,1953 


Campaigner 


: Iris Barney at wanoswonn pnsuu 


Miss Bentley said: “Derek 
wasriYthe'onfy person who 
died tbat day. We all did.. On 
that day.T made a vow with 
.. Mum-and Dad to fight for 
Derek." 

Even on her wedding day 
in 1961 sta did not forget her. 
promise.. going to Wands¬ 
worth jail in her wedding 
dress to place her bouquet of 
. red carnations on his grave. 
The prison officers said they 
could not accept the flowers 
without Home Office per¬ 
mission. 

Each year on the amtiver- 
sasy of his death, she lays a 
wreath at Wandworth pris¬ 
on. In 1968, Benflty*5 body 
- was. moved from the prison 
to Croydon cemetery. 

After her parents death in 
the 197%, she continued the 

* fight, writing more than 
150,000 letters in the attempt 
to. dear her brother’s name. 
When that day comes, a 
bottle .of champagne va- 

• opened for 20 years, will be 
taken from her fridge and 
uncorked. 

- ; Bctstay rnlmg, page 1 
Law report, page 31 


By Frances Gibb, legal correspondent 
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“ s 90 said: J The 

power 


winch o ottM he a d apted to 
-maty different enronn-. 
stances and across a wide 
range.” . , - 

In coostitimonal law 
tenns. tins was si gnificant 
•The home secretary is 
bpuxjd to reconfider foe 
guidelines he has-been fol¬ 
lowing in' exercising the 
prerogative, qirite apart 
from tbe question of any 


merits (such as those_ of 
senior judges or aithbish- 
ops) and the awarding of 
honours (such as new he¬ 
reditary peerages); tte pow¬ 
er to stop prosecutions, 
e x e rcised through the after- 
ney-generat aim powers to 
declare war. make peace, 
and international treaties or 


. TJafi royal prerogative is 
ffie none given to me exriu- 
Sive righto, powers and im- 
nmnifies which belong .to 
toe Crown under common 
law.'; ‘ r 
Apart fimn . fl» preroga¬ 
tive dl mercy,mere are 
powers covexing appoinr 


- The prerogative scans 
from foe days when an 
power , was vested in the 

monarc&Ntw most prerog¬ 
ative acts are performed by 


the Crown, although some 
'are performed by the sova- 
dgn ou the advice Of Fariia- 
menL-such as (he appoint¬ 
ment of a prime, minister- 



Every week we make 
another train as good as new. 


We’ve already modernised a third of the trains on the Victoria Line 
and more than half of those on the Bakertoo. Grcle and Hammersmith & City Lines. 
Next on the agenda is the Piccadilly Line. But we won’t stop there. 

We will be modernising trains on other lines as funds become available. 


UNDERGROUND 


You can’t beat the Tube. 
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4 HOME NEWS 

Pornographic 
satellite TV 
channel taken 
off the air 

By Alexandra Frean. media correspondent 


THE TIMES THURSDAY JULY 81993 


THE authorities in Denmark 
have pulled the plug on Red 
Hot Television, the porno¬ 
graphic satellite channel 
which has been beaming hand 
core material into British 
homes, because the company 
has not paid its bills. 

Telecom Denmark, which 
provided Red Hot with a 
satellite transmission service 
from Denmark, where the 
company is licenced said yes* 
terday that as the station had 
failed to honour its contractual 
payments it had been taken off 
air at the weekend. 

The Broadcasting Stan¬ 
dards Council (BSC) and the 
Independent Television Com¬ 
mission . which have com¬ 
plained about the explicitly 
pornographic film station, 
welcomed the development as 
a victory for decency. 

Lady Howe, chairman of 
the BSC, said- “A station like 
this is absolutely without any 
worth. It is against almost 
every law in this couhtry, 
including the Obscene Publi¬ 
cations Act” 

The BSC, which has been 
monitoring Red Hot Tele¬ 
vision since it went on air last 
July, said that it was now 
planning in August to analyse 
the content of all the satellite 
channels which broadcast 
adult material into the UK. 

Only one of these, the Adult 
Channel, is licenced in Britain. 
The others, which include 
France's Canal Plus and the 
German stations RTL2 and 
RTL3, are licenced in their 
country of origin, but are 
permitted under European 
Law to broadcast in Britain. 

Colin Shaw, director of the 
BSC said “We carried out a 
similar monitoring exercise 
last year and are keen to 
discover whether their materi¬ 
al has become more explicit” 
He said the results of the 
exercise would be published. 
Although the government 


made it a criminal offence to 
sell the decoders needed to 
receive Red Hot in May, it was 
unable to prevent people who 
already had decoders from 
receiving it Red Hot claimed 
that it’s service, broadacst 
three nights a week, was 
reaching 25,000 British 
homes. 

Last week Mark Gamer, 
Red Hot's spokesman in Brit¬ 
ain. said he had received 
applications from more than 
30.000 people in Britain for 
Rad Hot’s decoding "smart 
cards" in spite of the govern¬ 
ment's banning order. Accord¬ 
ing to the BSC many 
subscribers, who paid up to 
£150 each for a card, received 
nothing. 

It now appears that the 
company has gone cut of 
business; there was no reply at 
any of its offices in Denmark 
and Holland yesterday. And 
the station's licence to broad¬ 
cast now appears to be worth¬ 
less. It was issued in the name 
of Gorm Oldorf. managing 
director of Continental Tele¬ 
vision A/S. the pom channel's 
Danish parent company, who 
left the organisation in June. 
Mr Gorm has pubtidy dissoci¬ 
ated himself from the 
company. 

News of Red Hot’S demise 
emerged as the BSC published 
its annual report In the year 
to March 31, the carnal 
received 1355 complaints 
within its remit a 20 per cent 
increase on the previous year. 
The number of complaints 
relating to violence on tele¬ 
vision more than doubted to 
252. 

Mr Shaw said he supported 
the idea of merging the coun¬ 
cil, which deals with taste and 
decency on television, with the 
Broadcasting Complaints 
Commission, which handles 
complaints about unfair treat¬ 
ment of individuals or organ-' 
isations in programmes. 
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Rare hope: Hal Brodhuret, above, the six- 
month old boy who underwent a heart 
transplant ten days ago, was yesterday given 
an infusion of bone marrow at Harefield 
Hospital, west London, in a pioneering effort 
to save his life (Nigel Hawkes writes). 

Hal suffers from Pompe’s disease a rare 
Inherited rondftfon which mwws he cannot 
produce an enzyme necessary to break down 
glycogen in the body. The result is damage 
and enlargement of the heart which in the 
past has been fatal. The new heart is able to 
produce the enzyme, so should suffer no 
further damage, but other organs in Hal's 
body remain at risk. 

The infused cells contain the enzyme Hal is 
missing and doctors hope they wifi “kill” the 
disease by becoming established in his own 
bone marrow to create ceils able to produce 


the right enzyme. Sir Magfo Yacoub, who 
perforated the transplant, said: "The heart 
transplant on Hal was tn save his life, but tite. 
bone marrow transplant is to kQl the disease.” 

Hal's parents, Robin, right, and Desiree 
Brodhurst, left, of Putney, southwest London, 
were both unsuspecting carriers of the genetic 
defect reponsible for the condition. 

P Surgeons' at Birmingham’s Queen Eliza¬ 
beth Hospital yesterday carried out a liver 
transplant on a 15-day-old girl, the world’s 
youngest liver recipient; after reducing in size 
an organ from an older child. 

Consultant surgeon David Mayer, who ted 
a team of 13, said: “Until the success of this 
operation, a Jot of children have been too 
young or too tiny for the procedure to be 
considered worth attempting. Now, anything 
is possible.” 


Sissons wins battle of the BBC newscasters 


By Our Media 
Correspondent 

MARTYN Lewis, the news¬ 
caster, has lost his battle to 
remain on the flagship Nine 
O'CUxk News. The BBC an¬ 
nounced yesterday that he is to 
change places in January with 
Peter Sissons, who presents 
the Six O’clock News, ending 
weeks of speculation about the 
news line-up. 

The decision represents a 
compromise for the BBC, 
which wanted to move Lewis 
to breakfast television because 
it was believed that his “warm 
and friendly" approach would 
be better appreciated. Lewis, 
who threatened to resign if he 


■ Martyn Lewis has lost his coveted post 
at the helm of the Nine O’clock News but the 
BBC has more personnel changes to make 


were removed from peak-time 
television, yesterday described 
the change as a welcome 
challenge- 

He said: “The Six O'clock 
News is the only mainstream 
national news programme I 
have not worked on at the 
BBC and ITV. 

”1 know the Six is to place 
greater emphasis on the do¬ 
mestic agenda and I find foe 
idea of reporting Britain better 
— increasing tire range of our 


coverage — a very attractive 
proposition." 

The changes represent a 
promotion for Sissons, who 
was poached from ITNuil989 
with a £500,000 contract He 
said: "Like Martyn, I relish 
the idea of a switch and the 
challenge of presenting the 
Nine is irresistible.” 

Although the Nine O’CIock 
News is considered the BBCs 
most important sews pro¬ 
gramme. Lewis, whose recent 


campaign for more good news 
on television caused contro¬ 
versy, will get comfort from 
the fact that foe 6pm pro¬ 
gramme regularly attracts 
more viewers. An average of 
63 million people watched the 
early evening news each night 
in the weds ending June 18, 
compared with 5.4 million 
people at 9pm. 

Anna Ford and Michael 
Buerk wiQ continue as deputy 
presenters of the Six and Nine 
O'clock News respectively. 

Peter BdL editor of BBC 
television news, said the 
changes woule reinvigorate 
foe news output. “AU our 
senior presenters are capable 
of fronting any of our pro¬ 


grammes. We are fortunate 
we 'can be so" fleaMe,'* he 
said. 

The changes offer only a 
partial solution to two of the 
problems that caused them, 
and a further round of moves 
is expected early next year. 

The BBC has stiD to decide 
on a replacement for Sissons 
on BBCl’s Question Time, 
where he has not been a 
critical success. He is now 
likely to stay there until the 
end of the year. 

The corporation has also yet 
to find a convenient new dot 
for Nicholas -WfteheU, who is 
keen to step up from Breakfast 
News. He may go back on the 
road as a carresjxjndent. 


S chools to 
get wider 
powers on 
selection 

By Ben Preston, 
EDUCATION REPORTER 

STATE comprehensive 
schools are to be given greater 
flexibility to select pupils by 
ability, minis ters announced 
yesterday. 

Guidelines on .admissions 
will allow schools to choose 
about 10 par cent of pupils 
according to their talent in 
subjects such as art music, 
technology and sport. 

The move is part of foe 
govemmenW drive to encour¬ 
age more schools to specialise. 
But its refusal to allow schools 
to select small numbers of 
pupils in academic subjects 
such as mathematics or sci¬ 
ence reflects ministers’ sensi¬ 
tivity to foe -charge of 
"restoring selection and the 11- 
plusbytheback door”. 

The guidance, which will 
form the basis of admissions 
policies from next year, also 
aims to reduce discontent 
among parents over growing 
competition for places at popu¬ 
lar schools by making entry 
procedures clearer. 

Robin Squire, the junior 
education minister, said 
schools could specialise with¬ 
out returning to wholesale 
selection by ability. “We want 
schools to build on their 
strengths and so to extend 
parental choice," he said. 

The guidelines rule out sig¬ 
nificant changes In a school’s 
character — such as alter¬ 
ations in foe age range, mix of 
sexes or selecting all or most 
pupils by ability—without the 
specific approval of foe educa¬ 
tion secretary. 

Mr Squire said the new 
guidelines gfonfri to mpk* 
procedures clear, reasonable 
and objective as people's 
growing. awareness of their 
rights had prompted an in¬ 
creasing number of com¬ 
plaints about school ad¬ 
missions intfae past two years. 

He said popular schools 
should warn parents when 
their chances of getting in 
were smalL “Clearer schools 
do not have elastic sides and 
there is a finite number of 
pupils they can admit” 

The government did not 
want to extend the right of 
schools to select 10 per cent of 
pupils to academic subjects 
because this would be too dose 
to testing pupils’ general abili¬ 
ty, hesaid. Toe introduction of 
general selection was a deci¬ 
sion for foe school or local' 
authority in the Tight of foe 
wishes of parents or of the 
local community. 

John Fatten, tite education 
secretary, was criticised by a 
High Court judge last week 
for dawnin g a decision to 
allow the first grant-main¬ 
tained comprehensive to be^ 
come a grammar enjoyed local 
support when, in fact, it was 
fiercely opposed. 

Mr Patten’s decision to ap¬ 
prove in March the applica¬ 
tion by Queen Elizabeth 
G rammar School, in Penrith, 
Cumbria, an opted-out school, 
to select its pupfls by ability, 
was seen as signalling the 
revival of selective education. 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE 


FURNISHING 

ACCESSORIES SALE. 



OPEN TODAY UNTIL 7PM. 

Choose from a wide selection nf Flemish tapestries anti fouls mo Is 
at greatly reduced prices available (rum our Furnishing Fabric Department 
nn the Third Floor. Hand crafted footstools in a variety of designs 
and fabrics reduced to HALF PRICE. FLEMISH reproduction tapestries 
hand printed, woven and block printed in Belgium reduced by 
20% olT Harrods Usual Price. 

SALE OPENING HOURS: July 9th 9om to 7pm. July 10th 9am to Bpm. 
From July 12th Mondays. Tuesdays and Saturday* 10am to 6pm. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 10am w 7pm. 

SALE ENDS SATURDAY 24TH - 9AM TO 7PM. 


-traWietl< 

I I KWCHnSBWDffi^ 


Harrods Ltd., Knightsbridge, London SIVIX 7XL. 7ft 071-730 1234. 

Personal shoppers only. Subject to availability. 


PC’s wife claims he tried to 
strangle her after wife-swap 


A POLICEMAN’S wifeyester- 
day told foe Old Bailey that he 
had tried to kill her after they 
swapped partners with an¬ 
other couple. 

Peggy Hutchins alleged that 
her husband, a police consta¬ 
ble. tried to strangle her with 
the cord of her dressing gown, 
foe wire of their television set 
and his thumbs on her wind¬ 
pipe: and had put a pillow 
over her face. Paul Hutchins. 
42. pleads not guilty to at¬ 
tempting id murder her and 
causing grievous bodily harm. 

Yesterday she told the court 
that she had stayed in bed 
while her husband took the 
children to school and was 
getting up as he returned. "He 
came into the bedroom and 
wanted me to get back into bed 
and lie down with him. He 
pushed me down on the bed." 
She said she had told him: 
“This is not what 1 want Ithas 


By a Staff Reporter 

nothing to do with anyone 
else, it is to do wi A you.” Mrs 
Hutchins said he had physi¬ 
cally hurt Iter too many times 
and she did not feel she could 
sleep with him again. She told 
him she would be seeing a 
solicitor. 

Mrs Hutchins told the 
court: "He pulled the cord 
from, my dressing gown, 
wrapped it around my peck, 
and started strangling me. He 
was kneeling over me. I put 
my fingers under foe cord to 
stop him strangling me but he 
was trying to puH it tighter. He 
seemed very frustrated with 
me because I wouldn't let him 
do fa i felt I couldn’t breathe.” 
She said that he then stopped 
and struck her in the face. "He 
put his two thumbs into my 
windpipe and tried to kfll me 
that way." Mrs Hutchins, 40, 
said she had been screaming 
and hanging on the head- 


board to alert neighbours. “He 
pulled my head back and and 
tried to twist it with his hands 
to break my neck.” 

Mrs Hutchins said that he 
tried to put a pillow over her 
face and kicked her and tried 
to strangle her with foe TV 
wire. The bed mowed in the 
struggle and she managed to 
slip off and run out the door. 
She drove to a friend’s home, 
called police and went to hosp¬ 
ital. The sight in Iter left eye 
had been damaged, she said. 

Mrs Hutchins agreed in 
cross-examination that she 
had an affair with a police of¬ 
ficer the couple had known for 
many years. She said her hus¬ 
band had been treated by a 
psychiatrist after attempting 
suicide. In 1991 “something 
happened” which led to them 
“swapping partners" and she 
had sex with the officer, with 
her husband's agreement 


Royal confidante dies at 84 


RUTH lady Penney, grand¬ 
mother of the Princess of 
Wales and one of the closest 
confidantes of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth foe Queen Mother, died 
at her London home on 
Tuesday, it was disclosed 
yesterday. 

Lady Fennoy. 84. died 
alter only a brief illness, 
although she underwent 
heart surgery several years 
ago. Buckingham Palace 
said yesterday that a 
planned visit by the princess 

to Zimbabwe next week was 
expected to go ahead, al¬ 
though the princess was said 


By Alan Hamilton 

by friends to be distressed at 
her grandmothers death. 

Lady FermoyS death will 
be felt most keenly by the 
Queen Mother, who ap¬ 
proaches her 93rd birthday 
next month surrounded by a 
diminishing band of long- 
serving courtiers and 
contemporaries. 

Lady Fermoy had not been 
seen at reoentpuMic appear¬ 
ances fry the Queen Mother. 
She died <ntly hours after the 
Queen Mother, accompa¬ 
nied by Lady Grimtharpe, 
another Lady of d» Bed¬ 
chamber, had attended the 


unvoting of ceremonial 
gates at Hyde Park. 

Officially a Woman of foe 
Bedchamber, Lady Ftennoy 
had beat an intimate of the 
Queen Mother since 1956. 
She denied widespread re¬ 
ports that the two influential 
womm had plotted foe mar¬ 
riage of thar graixichiidren. 
Lady Fermoy was said to 
have viewed foe separation 
of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales last year as a betrayal 
of her own long service to the 
royal family. 

Obituary, page 19 
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QE2 master 
‘shares the 
blame’ for 
grounding 


■ Cunard’s flagship ran aground on 
undiaited rocks, says a report into the 
accident that caused £20 million damage 

By Tim Jones, transport correspondent 


T HE m aster of the QE2 was 
yesterday said to be amomg 
those to blame for a series of 
errors and miscalculations 
that led to a huge tear in the 
keel of the Cunard fla gship 
when she ran aground on 
uncharted rocks off the coast 
of the United States last year. 

The liner,' carrying 1824 
passengers and 1,003 crew, 
was on her way from the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts, to New York 
what she. hit the unsurveyed 
rocks to the south of 
Cuttybunk Island,-Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Yesterday’s report into the 
accident, which is estimated to' 
have caused £20 milli on of 
damage, says the Ugh speed 
of the vessel was a factor in live 
grounding. 

But it emphasises that the 
rocks it hit were not shown on 
the charts of the US National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration or British Admi¬ 
ralty charts in use an the QE2. 

The report, by foe marine 
accident branch of die trans¬ 
port department, says that as 
result the master, Captain 
Robin Woodall was restricted 
in his aUhty to assess the 
reliability of the charts. 

It says: “It is considered that 
the master was deceived by 
the appearance of the charts in 
use and placed undue reliance 
upon the information present¬ 
ed It is also considered probar 
ble that if the correct depths 
had appeared on the chart, the 
need to avoid the area , would . 
have been recognised by both 
master and plot and a differ¬ 
ent course to keep dear of it 
would have been set" . 

The QEZ’s speed of 25 knots 
increased the effect of foe 
shallow water phenomenon ■ 
known as squat which drives 

a vessel down In foe water and 
which was' “substa n tially 
greater" than had been' 
allowed for. 



Woodall restricted by 

lack of chart details. 


bow of foe liner sank at least 
2.7ft. The report, says: “It is 
dear that he underestimated 
die. magnitude of squat effect 
upon Us vessd in flie prevaff- 
ing circumstances." 

Tn addition, the report says, 
Capt WOodaU overestimated 
the height of tide at the vessti 
for the time of grounding by 
about 2ft 

'The report adds that prior to 
departure, the pitot was not 
consulted with the respect to 
the passage plan to be fol¬ 
lowed after passing a buoy. 

“Such consultation would 
have revealed foe differences 
between the vessel's intended 
passage compared with that of 
the pilot and- a single plan 
could then have been agreed 
and understood -by the pitot 
and the bridge team before 
departure," tire report says. 

“It is evident that the vessel 
would not have transhted the 
grounding positions had ei¬ 
ther of the originally intended 
passage plans been strictly 
followed." 

It is evident tire repeat says, 
that the progress of tire vessel 
was ik* continually monitored 
during foe six-minute interval 
between-position, fixes and 
that a deviation from tire 
QEZs intended trade re¬ 
mained unappreciated. 

“In de termining that an 
increase of speed to 25 knots 
was safe, it is considered that 
foe master, although having 
mfifirmwl the pilot’s agree; 
meat, omitted to take full 

. account of the effect of squat, 

tire possible unreliability of 
charted information and foe 
predicted. height of tide 
throughout the departure 
passage." 

. .* The report also says foal 
guidance requiring full co¬ 
operation between tire ship's 
bridge team and tire pilot was 
not fuffy heeded..- 
The investigators say that 
tire UJLHydrographic Office 
should .provide chartedLinfar- 
trtafibtf delating fotbe -dtttes- 
- and coverageareas if -surveys 
. conduced -by other n atifoti 
authorities upon which a par- - 
. dollar admir alty ' char t = is - 
: based.). . - 

Th^ also caH on tire Marine , 
Directorate to provide further- 
pqidahnp on squat and its 
effects. ’ • • ■ 

Cunard said yesterday it 
l was satisfed dret foecause of. 
' tire grounding Was the pres- 
enfceof signfficanlly shallower 
depths than those charted, 

' “The-. QE2 : grounded on; 
. shoals which - should have 
been shown an tire chart but 
Were not; If tire coarect depths 
had.been shown. the would 
have avoided lire area com- 
pletdy and • tire grounding 
would not have occurred.*? 


Royal College of Psychiatrists conference 
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Fresh be ginning ? Toni Blake cried with joy after her sex-change operation 

Quacks cash in on rising 
demand for sex changes 


By Jeremy Iaurance 

health services 

CORRESPONDENT 

THE number of people seek¬ 
ing to change their sex has 
grown by more than a third 
m less foan a decade, a 
psychiatrist said yesterday. 
But ;flre. NHS cannot .cope 
witti. the , demand, creating 

'^cOTfo^^toe^^vuhrer- 

abtejKfotttis. .. ... ‘ 

jDr-Don Montgomery, di¬ 
rector Of the gender kterffty 
dime at Charing Cross Hos- 
pitalsaid tiie nunfoer ofnew 
patients had grown front 180 
m 1985 to 250 m 1993. Surveys 
in - tire - UK aod ; -The - .; 
Netherlands suggest .' the 
nunfoer of.'transsexuals' — 
people living as members of 
theqpwositesex—hadtriploi 
strafe tire 1970s. 

... Speaking to the annual 
conference of . the Royal Coll¬ 
ege: of Psychiatrists in Scar¬ 
borough. Dr Montgomery 
said there was a hidden 
problem of people who frit 
uncomfortable with. their 
gender, which was emerging 
as a result of more liberal 
and a more open 
social climat e- “Some men 


Padre in 
car suicide 

An army chaplain. Chris¬ 
topher Wells, comxrattedjrtu- 
dde in his fumfrfilled car 9bar. 
being charged wrth fojnk- 
driving. a coroner ruled ar 


Sit the dmplainb^ toW to 
tVrat he was finished and tiiai 

his career was over. 

life for arsdii 

Paula Bailey, 62. was jailed fcr 

lift* at Nottingham Crown 

an 83-year-dd net 

down to an accident 

Allitt judgment 


SSrffen-I until £ 

SsKSW- 

hto the arcumstances sur 
^ding her killings. 

£15,000 find 

stiver found in a 

gses®,* 

Lucky baby 

Sonia 


Phone theft 
is costing 
£50mayear 

■ Bx Louise Hxdaigo- 

pOTJCE in Britain^ main 
cities are faced with, a spiral- 
in mobile phone 
a crime.-virtually, un¬ 
known lSmonfosago, andare 
almost powerless to 1 stop .tbe 
culprits.^ V '. 

- pan! Condon^ comjnissjocer 
of foeMetropohta-^ c ~ 
become tito latest 
victim .after ateksphonewas 
stolen from bis - unattended 


became irritable; depressed 
and anxious in the male role. 
Suicide rates up to 20 per cent 
have been recorded. Now it is 

safer to talk about it, they are 

beginning to explore What is 
available to help." 

More- men' than, women ' 
seek treatment by a margin of 
four to one. Mild cases, in 
-ofoirii;; , i^-lM' , oansci0ii^ * 
envious erf wienhen-and inay 

have sonre effeminate charac¬ 
teristics/ _ aij! : common. In 
some this progresses to trans- 
vestitism (crosstdressing) and 
may becoiire compulsi ve, dis - 
- rupting fajnfly; and profes- 
<atmal relationships.. • 

., A few seekhonnoo e treat- 
ment to reduce beard growth 
and change their body shape 
. so they can live as a women. 
The Charing Cross dime 
carries.- out more than 40 
gender re a ss ig n ment opera¬ 
tions a year on men. 

But Dr Montgomery 
warned that some patients 
were being treated too soon, 
before they were property 
prepared for tire change. 
■Some of my colleagues are 
' too quick to offer hormone 


treatment There are a num¬ 
ber of professional cowboys 
in artfon, not all of them 
psychiatrists.*’ 

Many private clinics mire 
hormones to patients on their 
first visit but NHS clinics 
require patients to live as a 
member of foe apposite sex 
for two years before having. 
treatment 

- There is.a growing debate 
among specialists about 
whether discontent .with gen¬ 
der kbidtogicalJy or psycho¬ 
logically detkmined. hi some 
patients -tireepnditian shows 
Itself early in childhood and 
the first gfcnder identity dev¬ 
elopment dime for children 
• has been set up in St Georges 
■ Hospital, London. 

. “Some dukiren go through 

. hefl." said Dr Domenico Di 
Ceghe. its director. “If a boy 
- ‘ feds lie a girt wants to play 
with dolls or go around with 
girls .he may by ostracised. 
buBed and end up refusing 
to go to .school. Some start 
secretly cross-dressing, steal- 
ing their mothers' or sisters’ 
dofoes.. 

“Parents need someone to 
ta nr tnm that they don’t reject 
tire child as a monster and . a 
pervert" 


‘I have 
nightmares 
that I am 
still a man’ 

By Bill Frost 

WHILE still at primary 
school Toni Blake realised 
that his timid nature and 
fondness for dressing in his 
sisters dofoes set him apart 
from other boys. 

“Obviously, I did not real¬ 
ise attire age of seven that I 
was a transexual but! knew 
1 fdt wrong. 1 didn’t fit in and 
couldn’t mix at all" Miss 
Blake; 41, said. “1 knew I 
shouldn’t be wearing nay 
sister's clothes when every¬ 
one had gone out. but it fdt 
good. I find that I have 
blocked off most of my 
memories of childhood and 
adolescence because they are 
simply so miserable." 

As a teenager. Miss Blake 
went out with girls but had 
little interest in a physical 
relationship. “Once I reached 
my twenties, though. I was 
living with another man and 
had become involved with 
tire gay movement” While 
working as a refuse collector 
in Camden, north London — 
“it was a gay political deci¬ 
sion to take the job" — he 
became increasingly unhap¬ 
py with his gender. 

After a long period of 
depression and sexual confu¬ 
sion. he decided to become a 
woman. “I was desperately 
unhappy and had begun to 
loathe my body. Every morn¬ 
ing 1 would vrake up hating 
what I was. 1 flinched and 
felt revolted every time some¬ 
one called me ‘he*. I knew I 
could live as a man no 
longer." 

Three years ago, Miss 
Blake consulted a psychia¬ 
trist and began a course of 
hormone therapy. During 
the 12 months before the 
£5LOOO sex-change operation 
in 1992, he lived as a woman. 

Others on tire brink of such 
a fundamental transforma¬ 
tion axe frequently beset by 
doubt, but not Miss Blake. 
“Sure, you ask yoursdfc how 
will I look, will peoplelaugh, 
will I be able to get ajob as a 

woman? But tire alternative 

was just unbearable." 

Miss Blake cried when she 
saw herself in foe mirror 
after surgery. “1 was just so 
happy. It hit me; this is me at 
last It felt as though I had 
come home." Her parents 
eventually accepted that they 
now had a da ughter . A year 
later. Miss Blake works as a, 
self-defence instructor in 
Holloway, north London, 
and has no regrets about 
changing sex. “Occasio n a ll y 
I have nightmares that 1 am 
stiff a man.” 

She counsels fellow trans¬ 
sexuals through the Gender 
Membership Society and 
makes no secret of her opera¬ 
tion when she meets poten¬ 
tial boy friends. “After a 
couple of hours, once they 
have got to know me, I tell 
than I used to be a man. So 
far, that has not been a 


_] The Gender Membership 
Society. BM GemtrusU 
London WCIN 3XX 
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brainwashing risk 


President emphasises 
role of the spiritual 


, jaguar in central L on don . 

Unofficial estimates.are that 
: up ti> 10000 nfobDe ptoanes 
are stolen each month and tire 

offence accounts for almost 40 

peir cent of reported <ar crime. 
The Metropolitan pofice.have 
setupsquads to try to combat 

foe problem; which costs foe 
mobile phone Indusrtry atone 
£50 million a year: 

In Cbdtea,^ poOce have 
spent two months and more 
than £ 2 WXX) on a damp down 
against tire thefts. The result 
has been 93 arrests. buttmlyJS 
people have appeared in court 
Most thieves were, juvenfles 
who were released :,wi th a 
caution, eveirafter raar third 
or fourfo offence. They steal 
foe phones an the way to and 
from sdwol and sell than for 
cashordrugs. . 

Wbentheydoappfflrbefore 
a youth court, punishments 
can be light One boy, regard¬ 
ed by police as one of -foe 
ringleaders trt .tire Chelsea 
area,- was fined £150. 

The Federation td Coadtxor 
mcation Sendees, vtintiSrepre- 
sertts foe industry, yesterday 
told owners of mobOe phenes: 
The anly. sfrnple solution is to 
hide them or take them with 
you." 


By Jeremy Iauranoe - 
HEALTH SERVICES 
CORRESPONDENT 

CAMPAIGNERS against the 
-cults may "be harming. the 
people they are trying to 
protect More than a milli on ; 
people in Britain axe estimat¬ 
ed to have contact with a cult 
and most have"emerged-un¬ 
scathed, Professor. Eileen 
Barker told the conference. 

- Professor Barker, a sociolo¬ 
gist ait ihe London School of 
Economics who set up a? 
Home Office4unded scheme 
.‘to help families with relatives 
..who have joined cults, said 
parents should not assume 
their child ren have been 

brainwashed and should tty 

to keep in touch with than. - 
“Far more people leave 
cults than the cults than- 
sdves or foe anttoilttsts 
admit That shows people can 
resist their lure. Feopte are 
put coder pressure to jqinbot 


most resist it and many leave 

later.” 

She said tire anti-cubists’ 
i of the risks and 

,__ on brainwafoing 

uiufernrined people’s belief in 
themselves. “Often when they 

iy^n brainwashed and they 
are persuaded that they are. 
incapable of understanding 
what happened -to them. It 
causes an.identity orisis.” 
.Between "500 and 1.000 
mbs have been established m 

tire past 40 years, presnisinga 

. .spintual dimension to life in a 
ymlar soqiety. Their effects 
on individuals is unpredirt- 
abk “The same movement 
can be liberating for same 
and stiffing for other." Profes¬ 
sor Baxter said. "Some find 
security in a womb-like envi¬ 
ronment and can cfe/elop but 
others feel undermined." 


ByRuth Gledhill 
and PhilTheise 

PSYCHIATRISTS should 
give less emphasis tn a 
patient’s sex fife and more to 
bis or her prayer life, the 
outgoing president of the 
Royal College of Psychia¬ 
trists said. 

Psychiatrists are wro ng m 
virtually excluding spiritual 
considerations, Professor 
Andrew Sims said. Many 
people spent more time in 
prayer than in sexual inter¬ 
course. "Why is it therefore 
that prayer is given so very 
mmfole^promme nceby our 
profession mow enquiries of 
patients?" 

professor Sims, in an ad¬ 
dress to the conference, raid 
that expressions of religious 
faith were “unspeakable” 
now, just as sex was taboo at 

die start of the century. 
“Psychiatrists have exclusive¬ 
ly concentrated upon tire 


mental and ignored, to the 
extent of denying the possi¬ 
bility of another, spiritual 
dimension.’ 

He said the beliefs and 
practice of the psychiatrist 
were significant. "Nobody 
makes no value judge- 
moils,” ire said. It was worth 
looking at the role of^refi- 
gfous faith in psychiatric 
treatment and recovery. 

C halleng ing his colleagues 
to bridge “the twin universes 
of refigku and psychiatry". 
Professor Sims said that they 
.should explore the "subjec¬ 
tive experience of re ligiou s 
belief as a motivating force" 

He called for more re¬ 
search into links between 
religion and abnormal be¬ 
havior. Psychiatrists should 
respect the force of religion 
as a catalyst for creative and 
destructive action. 
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Rare chough recovers after near disaster 


Bv John Young 

THE chough, Britain's rarest 
crow, is malting a recovety 
after a serious decline in 
numbers, tire Royal Society 
for tire Protection of Birds, 
said yesterday. . 

A survey last year m Scot- 
land, Wales, the Idle of Man 
and liriand counted. 1247 
breeding pairs, compared 
with about 950 in 1982, an 
increase of nearty a third. 
More titan 900. pairs were 
found south of the Irish 
bolder but only two in the 
north- 

choughs breed in crevices 


jry 



and on ledges of sea cliffs and 

quarries. They were fonneity 
found around .tire coasts of 

England, but the last pair was 
seen in Cornwall in 1968. The 
numbers decreased because 
of habitat dianges. egg col¬ 
lecting and severe winters. 
Peter Newbery. tire society's 


manager, said the 
_f the chough depend¬ 
ed on management of its 
remaining strongholds. Con¬ 
servation measures such as a 
r et ur n to traditional farming 
practices would help. 

The chough is about the sire 
of a jackdaw, with glossy 
blade feathers, a long down¬ 
ward-curving red brak and 
red legs. Itfeeds largely on 
soil invertebrates such as 
beetles, lame, leafoeijaclrets,. 
weevils and ants. 

□ An open day, with guided 
toms and entertainment, was 
held yesterday on the tiny 
island of Lundy, in the Rusts! 


ehannei. in an effort to attract 
more visitors. It has been hit 

by recession and try a series of 

bad summers which disrupt¬ 
ed sailings of the Oldenburg. 
the island’s supply Ship. 

Last year tire Landmark 
Trust, which manages foe 

island on behalf of its owner, 

foe National Trust, made 11 
staff redundant and warned 
that it could not continue 
boning losses of more titan 
£100000 a year. 

The island, a renowned 
wildlife centre, has fewer than 
20 permanent residents, but 
bouses left vacant have been 
maria into holiday homes. 
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HOWSON BACK 
FROM THE FRONT 

"All of a sudden, a group of about ten guys 
burst out of the woods, camouflaged and, 
brandishing guns. They had rounds of? ■: . / 
ammunition strung aff overtheirbodtes, and 

were backed up by another 50 or so men - 

under cover. If it hadn't been forthe Sdmitais, 

-sssrsffla 

SSSwon, -meTimesofficial war artist, 
inBosnb. tells first-hand o f life at the front, 
nnda Gram on the Britsfi ran* of Bosnian, 

^MranWtiWtogoneterrtWsrwrang 

And we publish Howson’s first : ; 

colour sketches of the many faces . 

of human suffering he saw.. 

This Saturday 

in Theflines Magazine- - - 
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of savings 


July Specials - save £500 

Our July sale special oflfer suites are “Peony" and “Carmen", 
iDiaoated here: Already exceptional value, they’re now hod) reduced by £500. 


Savings throughout the whole range 
Whatever you choose at World of Leather this July, you’ll save. There are 
discounts right across our price range - sale prices start at under £500 for a sofa. 
And there are many discontinued lines and tx-display models at greatly 
reduced prices - some by as much as £1000. 


Plus interest free credit 

Take advantage of our July savings now with the option of 10 months 
interest free credit on every purchase over £600. * And an .much of our range, 
(here’s 24 months interest free credit.* For top quality leather this summer, at the 
lowest possible prices, there's just one place to be: World of Leather’s summer sale. 

*Sufcjec( to ttstus. Adc fcr wrinen detsih. 
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More ministers are joining the debate on lone parenthood and family life 


over single mothers 


By Jill Sherman, political correspondent 
A GOVERNMENT minister 
called on the 
churches to take a firmer 
moral lead over the destrue-' 
wa of family life and the 
growth in single-parent fam- 


fairiy sad experience. Mar¬ 
riage was an ag&old institu¬ 
tion that was essential to a 
chflds emotional wsH-bemg. 
“It evolved because childr en 
are deScate emotionally and 


Torn SackviDe, the junior 
°ea*th minister, called for a 
raum to old-fashioned family 
values and said that the 
churches had a key role to play 
m .creating a more stable 
environment for the nation’s 
children. 

As several ministers joined 
what appears to be an 
organised effort to raise the 
debate about lone parents, Mr 
SadcviUe said marriage 
should not be seen as an 
■v outdated religious abstraction, 
f Speaking at a confer e nce on 
the nation’s health in Liver¬ 
pool. he said that a general 
reluctance to be judgmental 
over moral issues had been 
overdone. “We have to expect 
people to see there needs to be 
a contract between a father 
and mother to stay together to 
bring up a child they created.” * 

The churches should also give 
a firmer moral lead. They had 
beat “too hesitant to promote ‘ 

family valuer. the issue has been raised 

Mr SadcviUe, on the party’s partly because of the tmtrri - 
centre left, yesterday aligned „ .rant pubpeationafa report an 
himself with ministers'on' the r ' (he-issue fr o m th e right-wing 


love, stability and the sort of 
circumstances that marriage 
can provider 

Mr SackviBe’s comments 
followed remarks by Mr Red¬ 
wood. the Welsh secretary, 
John Gammer, the environ¬ 
ment secretary, and Mr IiHey, 
die social security secretary, 
about the need to re-examine 
welfare support for single 
mothers. It is understood that 


‘A comprehensive 
benefits and free 
housing system has 
reinfoited the 
conclusion that 
anyone tan havea 
baby at any. time, 
re^ftaiess of their 
circumstances* 


right of the party, such as John 
Redwood and Peter UBey. 
who have questioned the fi¬ 
nancial inc entive s for lone 
parenthood. 

Mr Sackvtile said: “It has to 
be said that the existence ctf a 
very comprehensive benefits 
and free housing system has 
reinforced the condusHm that 
anyone can have a baby at any 
time, regardless of then- 
means and of the ri mim- 
stances in which they can 
hrmg up their babies.” 

Bringing up a child on one’s 
own could be an appalling and 


No Tinning Bade. Group. Mr 
Redwood-'told cabinet col¬ 
leagues three weeks ago that 
he intended to make a speech 
about fragile parents and his 
paper was vetted by Mr Lilley 
before he did so. 

• The prime minister is happy 
fbr.the’issue ctf tone parents to 
be widely debated before he 
deddes what action to take. 

Yesterday David Hunt, the 
employment secretary, and . 

Alistair Burt, the junior social-' 
security minis ter, flririprf tfaeir 4 - _ _ 
voices to the debate. Mr HmC c ; because rt has failed fo run rite 
speaking an BBC Radio 4. economy successfoBy? - 


blamed men who ran away 
from their responsibilities and 
said that they should give both 
moral and financial support 
. Mr-Burt, who has been 
trying to pipject a less censori¬ 
ous approach than some of his 
colleagues, said that single 
mothers tiring in council Oats 
had sham independence and 
often found it difficult to bring 
upa child in those dream- 
stances. He said that put ting 
young mothers on ther own 
with the child was not neces¬ 
sarily the best way."My start¬ 
ing point is the welfare of the 
child. The child must be a 
valued part of the equation.” 

David BlunketL Labour's 
health spokesman, who has 
agreed that there should be 
mare appropriate housing for 
single parents, yesterday criti¬ 
cised Mr Sackvtile • for 
moralising about lone parents 
while cutting school health - 
services and railing to proride 

adequate hnmang ry rftiM i-ara 

help. 

“Employment‘ -policies. do 
not assist lone parents jo 
rejoin the work-force because 
of totally inadequate child¬ 
care provision." he said “And 
housing policies are so restric¬ 
tive that a belief has arisen in 
some areas — misphfwl 
though it is — that having a 
baby is the only way to get a 
council house.” 

Marjorie Mowlam, shadow 
minister for citizen's rights, 
said that children were paying 
the price for the government's 
incompetence. “It is not for 
tins government to penalise 
certain children because a. 
particular minister does not 
approve of the nature of family 
life.. How can they seek to cut 
the fivibg standards of such 
dnkfres because the Treasury 
js ; desperate* to $avg money 1 


The family Issue: Tom SackviDe speaking on health in Liverpool yesterday 

Pregnancy is a short cut to 
poverty trap for teenagers 


SINGLE motherhood is 

increase atid,‘the cost grows.. ■ 

□ The - Netherlands plans 
to cot social security pay¬ 
ments to afogtepateiits anda 
new law fo'farce estranged 
parents to contribute to the 
upkeep of their former part¬ 
ners hasprovoked protest 

There are 350JJ00 single 
parents, most of whom are 
from low income groups and 
85 per cent of syhkh ..are: 
women. The gove rnment 
jdans benefit cute far daim-" 
ante aged between 21 and 27. 

□ United States: by flip end 
of the decade it is estimated 


By Our Foreign Staff 

that more foanhalf of 
^children TwaLgrow up /rifo- 

“population, foat; mflestone 
was reached two years aga 

The levd . of support 
varies between states. Broad 
federal guidelines; allow for 
additional payments for 
each chad, in some states 
mtifl-foe child, reaches matu¬ 
rity, Jhi other s t a te s welfare 
; payments are on a sliding 
. scale, .with less for each 

Earlier tiusyear President 
rctintohflritiateddiscusrions 
;bn cuttingoff payments after 
-two years unless,a single 
purest vms to train 


orgeta job, but this appears 
to have been shelved-... ... ^ 
□ Germany; . *foex*tr 
. 2345,00(1 unmarried ! _ 
ers, approximately 16-per 
cent of all women with 
children. The proportion b 
•hitler in eastern Germany. 

•. About 60 per cent are in 
foil time employment but 
- tend to be at the bottom of 
the income scale. Single 
mothers get the same child 
benefit as married mothers: 
£28 a month for the first 
child, £50 for the second. £60 
for the third and £100 for the 
fourth. Child care costs can 
■ be set against income tax for 
every child under 16. 


ASK Denise Mumford if be- 1 , 
- miming a single parent is a 
smart, way of jumping the 
/housing queue and she laughs. 
bitterly, “irs a quid: route into 
.the poverty trap." she said. 

Mrs Mumford is director of 
.Wd-Care. a Church of Eng¬ 
land charity working with 
-single mothers in the South- 
' : diocese,' of, Iandcn. JCti ; 
areas of the diocese, half- 
foe chfldren are from' lone 
^parent families- - * 

“Most of the people we deal- 
with iuenl very good at think¬ 
ing about thefuture’ , jshe said. 
“If they had the gtrite to get 
pregnant jagt.to get benefits' 
andbetter housing they would 
probably be too clever to get 
pregnant in the first place; 
because being a angle parent 
is a sure way to poverty." 

Pew of the girls WeJ-Care 
deals with want to be preg¬ 
nant, Mrs Mumford said. 
“They are usually terrified 
when they discover what has 


. By Ian Murray 

. happened. The thing is that 
most of these young girls lade 

• the confidence to say no. 

■ “Even if they start a one- 
parent family, most of these 
girls are perfectly capable of 
coping if only there were 
bette r sodal conditions. The 
trouble is, they face a whole 
range of stresses. Thirty per 
ces^otttie.caSKyte.deal with- 
are. homeless, firing in bed 
and breakfast or with rda- 
thte& Ariather 67 pet cent have 
[.housing problems even 
do havea home. Nearly 
^per oenr have to survive on 
txftefk'; payments. Many of 
them are isolated and lonely. 
A lot of them were abused as 
children so'they don't have a 
very good pattern to follow 
and that means they don’t 
knew how to make a good 
relationship with a partner." 

• Millie Reid, a Wd-Care 
counsellor, finds that most 
single parents want to work, 
partly to regain their self-re¬ 


spect. but cannot because day 
nurseries have been dosed in 
local government cuts. The 
only places available are for 
children at risk, which means 
those who are being abused by 
their parents. This means that 
you are penalised if you are a 
good parent because you are 
not able to put your child into 
: a day mirsenr.- so you have to 
stay unemployed and draw 
benefit instead." 

Janet Pearce, a counsellor 
with th e charity Teenage In¬ 
formation Network, dismisses 
any idea that young women 
choose pregnancy as a way of 
; benefits. “If a teenager 
to have a baby she is 
; in a poverty trap." she 
‘If her parents are poor 
as well, she can't afford to put 
the baby into a day nursery 
and get back into education. 
That means she can never get 
the training she needs to get a 
job and is condemned to live in 
poverty an benefits.” 


THE TIMES 
WORLD CHESS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


By Raymond Keene 
chess correspondent 

AT a recent tournament in 
Madrid. Topalov and Kram¬ 
nik attracted criticism by 
drawing their game in ll 
moves after seven minutes of 
play. There will be no danger 
erf such premature cessation of 
hostilities is the Tunes World 
Chess Championship between 
Garry Kasparov and Nigel 
Short. A draw helps neither 
player and Kasparov is noted 
for his fighting spirit even 
when level. 

Today's game is an exam¬ 
ple. Many players would re¬ 
gard the chosen opening as 
sterile, but Kasparov proves 
that even in foe exchange 
variation of the French De- 


53 Bg3 

54 Kc4 

55 gxl5 

56 Kc3 

57 Kc4 
Draw agreed 


Qe8 

NxJS 

Qe2* 

Qe3i- 

Gs2+ 


Reader’s game 
1 have been delighted by the 
response to my invitation to 
submit games by Times read¬ 
ers for possible inclusion in 
this column. Please continue 
sending them to me at Champ* 
ionship Chess, The Times. 1 
Pennington St. London El 
9XN. Noe) Gallagher of Bel¬ 
fast won the following interest¬ 
ing game. 

White: W. Torres 
Blade N. Gallagher 
Queens University. 

Belfast 1993 


fence there 

are hidden re- 

Benoni Defence 

sources to probe tor a wm. 

4 H4 

MM 

Short narrowly escapes defeat. 

1 Q4 

2 C4 

NR) 

c5 

White: Kasparov 

3 05 

86 

Black: Short 


4 Mc3 

eKd5 

Tilburg 1991 


5 0(05 

6 Mf3 

d6 

06 

French Defence 

7 84 

Bg7 



8 Bt&+ 

Nbd7 

1 84 

c6 

9 Bt 4 

087 

2 04 

05 

10 Qe2 

DO 

3 ex05 

exrfS 

11 0-0 

Re6 

4 M3 

Bg4 

12 Nd2 

86 

5 (13 

Bh5 

13 Bd3 

Nh5 

B Qe2+ 

Qe7 

14 Be3 

NeS 

7 Be3 

Nc6 

15 Bc2 

Ng4 

8 Nc3 

ooo 

16 Ba4 

b5 

9 g4 

Bg6 

17 Bb3 

Nxe3 

10 00-0 

16 

16 Qxe3 

B85 

11 83 

007 

19 Rad 

Nf6 

12 Nd2 

(5 

20 h4 

Ng4 

13 Nb3 

N(6 

21 Qe2 

Qxh4 

14 0 

Bd6 

22 Nf3 

Qh5 

15 Od2 

RheB 

23 gs 

Bd7 

16 Bg5 

(xg4 

24 Oel 

e 

17 hxg4 

0(7 

25 Bc2 

(4 

18 Nb5 

KbB 

26 b3 

rib 

19 Nxd6 

C3C06 

27 a3 

(xg3 

20 B03 

Bx03 

28 Bdl 

Rrf3 

21 Qxd3 

h6 

29 Kg2 

RafB 

22 Bd2 

Re6 

30 Rhl 

FbdZ+ 

23 Na5 

Nxa5 

31 QxQ 

Rxfi+ 

24 &xaS 

R0e8 

32 Kgl 

Qxh 1 + 

25 Sd2 

Nd7 

33 Kxhl 

g2+ 

26 Rdel 

Nf8 

34 Kgl 

Bh2mata 

27 Rxe6 

Rxo6 




28 Rh5 

29 14 


32 b5 

33 84 

34 a5 

35 Rh3 

36 Re3 

37 Rxe7 

38 Of3 

39 Bb4 

40 Qc3+ 

41 013 

42 Kd2 

43 Kdl 

44 Bel 

45 86 

46 Bh4 

47 Bt2 

48 Qtil 
4ti 04 " 

50 Kd2 

51 cxd5 

52 Kd3 


Rf6 

Ne6 

NdS 

Nc6 

Ne7 

Nc8 

OeB 

Rf7 

Rb7 

Qxs7 

Qf7 

Kc7. 

KdB 

Kc7 

Kd8 

Kc7 

Nb7 

b6 

95 

0(6 

Kd7. 

Ks8 

KI7 

KQ7 

Of 7 


Diagram of final position 


Czech visitors 
The third Smith and William¬ 
son Young Masters will take 
place on July 12-22 at King 
Edward's School. Godaiming. 
Surrey. There wfl] be four or 
five international tourna¬ 
ments, headed by the Masters, 
featuring Czech players. 

Championship update 

Tickets for the Times champ¬ 
ionship include a guaranteed 
seat, free glass of champagne, 
souvenir programme, chess 
book and use of a personal 
Predict-a-move computer 
game system fitted into every 
seat in foe Savoy Theatre, 
London. Play is from 130pm 
to 9.30pm every Tuesday. 
Thursday and Saturday from 
September 7 to October 30. 
Any adjourned games, to 
which ticket holders will be 
admitted free, will continue 
next day at foe same time. 
Times readers booking during 
July will be entitled to a free 
lunch at SimpsonVin-the- 
Strand. the home of chess. 
Ring First CaD on 071497 9977 
for credit card bookings or 
Simpson’s for the lunch pro- 
motion on 071836 9112. _ 

Winning move, page 44 
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lOO different plain wall tiles, lOO different 
patterned wall tiles and lOO matching border 
tiles. That’s why our tile department is about a 

hundred times better than most. IMI I I AIJ 

Better produces, better prices. 

TKS so 5? *13. aucaasYOU AS 2 5 V 5 R UNHAPPY WITH S 05 SSr «"?«3 you have bought from us, returns with the receipt and we will replace 

^ r>v sw ^<D TV* PONSY. 5? YC J RJ© THE SAKE PRODUCT YOU HASS SOUGHT AT DO IT ALL CHEAPER ELSEWHERE, WE WILL-REFUND THE DIFFERENCE. 

THEDOrTALLPHOMlSeiSINADDm<WTOYOUftS7KnnX)ny«GHTS. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 9 


Jobs fears renew pressure on 
Tories in Christchurch poll 






Bv Nicholas Wood 
and Jonathan Pkysn 

Eastbourne put the skids 

vS? **“8“? ™*er. Kbbfe 
vafl&r burred the poD lax. 
Newbury snuffed out Norman 
JfJDionrs slim hopes of survival 
5™. raised questions about John 
M^or What will be Christ¬ 
church’s legacy when voters go to 
the polls on July 29? 

Although spaulatiorc about the 
pnme mmister*s future has died 
down recently, not least because 
the Tory right peered into the 
abyss and saw Kenneth Clarke, 
another debacle would put the 
pressure back on Mr Major. It is 
not for nothing that the Tory high 
command has timed the poll to 
take place shortly after the MPs 
start their summer recess. 

Christchurch is among the top 
20 safest Tory seats, and the 
untimely death of Robert Adley 
has bequeathed Robert Hayward 
a 23.000 majority. In normal times 
Mr Hayward, who lost his 
Kingswood seat at the general 
election, could be confident of 
resuming his Commons career. 
But these are not normal times. 

_ It is now more than four years 
since foe Tories successfully de¬ 
fended a seat at a by-election. 
William Hague held Richmond m 
North Yorkshire in spite-of a 25.6 
per _ cent swing to the. centre 
parties. Since thou swings of more 
than 20 per cent to the Liberal 
Democrats have become common- 


■ The government's fortunes will depend on 
the Toiy candidate’s ability to reassure the 
elderly voters of Christchurch on July 29 


place. Eastbourne fell on a 20. per 
cent swing. KibbleValley bn 25 per; 
cent and Newboiy on 28 per cent 
A movement of 20 per . cent in 
Christchurch, would put paid to 
Mr Haywards hopes.- - 
As Sir Norman Fowler, theTory 
c hairma n, prepares to launch his 
party's campaign t omorr o w , his 
Steategists believe that Christ¬ 
church could mark a turning point 
in the government's-. fortunes. In 
Mr. Hayward. an MP for nine 
years, a .shrewd sdf-taught pse- 


ptoymeot and signs of life in foe 
economy, the voters of Christ¬ 
church will need less persuading 
that foe recession is over. 

However, some local firms have 
become more pessimistic since Mr 
Adleys death. Paul Levein. man¬ 
aging director of Mostyn, a soft 
furnishings manufacturer that 
employs nearly 200 in Christ¬ 
church. said yesterday thaz sales 
h tafl fallen off “frighteningly” since 
a blip in the economy in May. He 
said he would be surprised if 


□ 1992 general election result: R. j. Adi 
D. Bussey (LD)~0612; A Uqyd (lab) 
(NLP) 24&A_ Warehmn (CRA) 175. Cm 


.pfaotogist and a popular and 
respected figure among the media, 
the Tories appear to have their 
best by-dection candidate in many 
years. 

. Julian Davidson, the- hapless 
young man swept away by grass¬ 
roots Tony anger , at Newbury, 
never recovered from being 
dubbed “Mr Btobby" by the press. 
Mr Hayward is expected to fight a 
more robust and ffiredr campaign.. 
Central Office also believes that 

after four nvmttis nf falling im«n - 


R. j. AlDey (Q 36JSZ7; Rev 
d (Lab) 6,997: J. Barratt 
175. Con majority 23,015. 


many of his workforce voted 
Conservative on July 29. 

A renewed growth in unemploy¬ 
ment is also against Mr Hayward. 
Only last month FLS Aerospace, 
.'one of a concentration of firms 
based at nearby Hum Airport, 
shed 116 workers. 

The Liberal Democrats, win not 
be able to play tbe local card to the 
same effect as they did in 
Newbury. Both Mr Hayward and 
Diana Maddock, foe centre party 
candidate, live outside the constit¬ 


uency, although Mrs Maddock is 
a councillor in nearby 
Southampton. 

With 34 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion over 60, the by-election may 
well come to be seen as a 
watershed in British politics. Per¬ 
haps newer before have grey issues 
played such a pivotal role in a 
parliamentary election. 

There is a comfortingly old- 
fashioned feel about Christchurch. 
Amusement arcades and garish 
fast food outlets are in short- 
supply and the most visible sports 
facility is the genteel bowls club. 
But for all its conservanvism. it is 
an angry town. Speak to voters on 
tbe High Street and the same 
issues come up time and again: 
VAT on fuel, pensions, the NHS 
and prescription charges, law and 
order and the economy. 

Mr Hayward's secret weapon 
could turn out to be his support for 
capital punishment. In 1983 the 
populist candidate voted for the 
restoration of the deafo penalty for 
all categories of murder after’first 
ascertaining the views of his 
constituents. The signs are that he 
is about to repeat the stunt 

Tbe Labour vote, down to 12 per 
cent at foe general election, will 
again be squeezed to extinction as 
the public demonstrate their grow¬ 
ing flair for tactical voting. If Mr 
Hayward is beaten, it will be left to 
foe party’s spin doctors to utter 
their unconvincing daim that they 
have helped to mobilise tbe anti- 
Tory majority. 
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Green peace: “grey** politics rises to the fore in the Christchurch by-election 


Smith plea fails to win over anion 


By X*mup Basseit, industrial editor, and Jill Sherman 


JOHN Smith will receive the 


reform Labours links with foe 
trade unions when Labour's 
biggest affiliated union today 
rejects a diiwl appeal from the • 
Labour party leader. 

Mr Smith told the TGWU 
transport workers’ conference 
yesterday that he was seeking 
to “modernise" and not de¬ 
stroy the link between Labour 
and tbe unions. Delegates 
were last night unswayed by 
his words told, foe TCWU’S 
vote today will take tbe union • 
folockvotes stacked up against 
Mr'Sntifo to iriore'than four - 
^toggith only 600.000 m 

. Tbe rqection is bound 
. cfear foe way forprivate talks 
between Labour fold union . 
leaders aimed at finding a 
compromise "to avoid, ft* 
unions inflicting on Mr Smith 
a humiliating defeat on. foe 
issue at foe party conference. 

Mr Smith’s advisers , now 
accept foe sheer scale.oif'foe 
union majority against him.' 
but are resting their hopes on - 
what they see as foe Apo litical 
chemistry'* of foe expected • 


discussions between foe party 
and the unions. They ac¬ 
knowledge that talks to find a 
deal may run on right up to 
the eve of foe party conference 
m September. . 

. Leading union actmsts snd 
senior union leadens made it. 
plain .yesterday after Mr 
Smith's address to the confer¬ 
ence in Bournemouth that 
they^saw as yet little room for 
cuinprarnise * and were un¬ 
moved by Mr Smith's appeals. 

fo advanre of the conference 
today ap proving a motion 
which spedficafly; rejects foe 


to see th^aminas^ -mfohtain 
thear iufe^ftfo^^ectkxis 
for fois successor; and' the 
party's deputy leader. Howev¬ 
er, be insisted on foe applicar 
tim of foe principle of one 
member, one vote (QmovJ.to 
foe local sdectioir of party 
candidates- 

After calling on trade union¬ 
ists in their “hundreds of 
thousands" to become full 
labour party members. Mr 



Lawson: supportingan independent central bank 


MS 

SMITH 

RIVER (JOD 

n epic of sex. death and intrigue in the 
;|)Uy „f the Kings... richh "ritten... 

packs in the action... excellent.'' 

Daily Ttteunipn . 


Smith said: *Tf we invite 
people to join our party in 
record numbers, we must give 
them foe right to select our 
parliamentary candidates 
under a simple procedure: one 
member, one vote.” 

Mr Smith prompted a rum¬ 
ble nf .disapproval from foe 
conference delegates when he 
said that "we should not be 
afraid of modernising our 
relationship’’, with same dele¬ 
gates hissing him at that 
point 

But because he was judged 
to have spoken confidently.. 
and woven in deftly pledgeson- 
such issues as foe minqmjra ... 
wage and new: empl^ctent j 
rights, the non-Omov balk^L- 
the speech went downwac ^’ 

Afterwards. Bill Morris, the 
TCWU genera] secretazy, said 
it was “patently obvious” foal 
foe. TGWU and Mr Smith 
were stiQ in sharp disagree¬ 
ment over Omov. 

'■ John Edmonds, foe GMB 
general secretazy, who made a 
special visit to foe TGWU 
conference to hear Mr Smith, 
said only that it was a “good 
speech”, though it is believed 


Lawson 
backs new 
bank role 

By Arthur Leathley . 

LORD Lawson of Blaby last 
night warned foe government 
that an independent Bank of 
England was - necessary to 
remove market fears of “rinis- 
ter” economic plans to allow 
inflation to soar. 

- The farmer Chancellor 
Haimfri that there was in¬ 
creasing pressure worldwide 
for- national banks to be 
independent of government 

and pressed for John Major to 

follow the lead of countries 
such as France and New 
Zealand. Failure to create an 
independent bank would, in 
particular, raise fears about 

future counter-inflationary 

policy. “The markets are 
going to feel that there is 
s n mrf hi ng sinister about any 
-government that doesn't con¬ 
fer independence on a central 
bank.” 

-. Giving evidence to foe 
Commons Treasury select 
committee reporting on tbe 
:0ank of England's rale. Lord 
Lawson added: “If foe govem- 
-mentrefrains from foal there 
.. must be a inference that foe 
■ government will at some 
stage; be prepared to allow 
. inflation to rise.” 

■Referring to Norman 
Lament's resignation speech 
comm ents about. political 
needs influencing economic 
decision-making, he said that 
.■desisioos ware..not.affected, 
although their precise timing 
might be. 

Lord Lawson said that he 
had become -convinced in 
eariy 1988 of the benefits of an 
independent bank hi the bat* 
tie against inflation. Although 

it would not be a panacea. it 
would add greater credibility 




greater - accountability 
through reporting to a Com¬ 
mons select committee, mid 
through the appointment by 
Parfonnentof members of the 
banks council. Lord Lawson 


Mr Edmonds sees little mile¬ 
age in Mr Smith’s hinted 
co m promise. 

Labour's special committee 
tm its trade unicat links win 
meet next week to review the 
results of a consultation exer¬ 
cise in foe party cm the issue. 
and to make recommenda¬ 
tions to tiie full Labour execu¬ 
tive the following week. • 

Neil Kinnock. foe former 
Labour leader, yesterday said 
that Mr Smith was not pre¬ 
pared to stake his leadership 
cm his plans for trade union 
VEdcnm. 

- -.*As speculation mounted 
that Mr Smith would compro- | 
Vttfise on .leadership elections ] 
varid possibly on foe election of . 
t ’pariiamentarycaiididates,Mr 
Kinnock said: “He’s not hold¬ 
ing a pistol at anyone's head.' 
He’s not going to flounce off 
foe stage if he doesn't get his 
own way. 

Those who wish the Lab¬ 
our party well will be voting 
with John Smith,” Mr 
Kinnock said on BBC Radio 
4*s The World at One. 

Leading article, page 17 


Summer sale 

THIRD Of F 
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Hopes of 
rate cut 
dampened 

Interest rate are unlikely to 
be cut again before the Nov¬ 
ember Budget, Kenneth 
Clarke, the Chancellor, who is 
in Tokyo for the G7 summit 
signalled yesterday (Philip 
Webster writes). 

He suggested in interviews 
that the government would 
first have to get public spend¬ 
ing down before it could 
consider further reductions. 

In remarks dearly aimed at 
putting pressure on file cabi¬ 
net spending ministers in the 
tough spending battle being 
fought in Whitehall, the Chan¬ 
cellor welcomed last week's 
cut in German interest rales. 

Minister 
defends cuts 

Malcolm Rifkind, the defence 
secretary, denounced critics of 
his latest round of cuts in 
armed services’ equipment 
(Michael Evans writes). 

Russian tank output was 
down by 30 per cent in 1992. 
fighters and helicopters by 50 
per cent, and bombers , by a 
third., he said. This is the 
kind of evidence which makes 
me confident in the judgment 
that we are able to make those 
selective reductions in force 
levels which. 1 announced this 
week," he said at the Royal 
United. Services Institute in 

London. 

Letters, page 17 

Parliament today 

Commons &30): Questions: 
agriculture, fisheries and food- 
prime minister. Debatei on oc¬ 
cupational pensions, includ¬ 
ing Maxwell pensioners* trust 
Lords (3): Leasehold reform, 
housing and urban devefop- 
ment'mQ, Gammons amend¬ 
ments. National lottery bill 
committee. 
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FASHION &HOME 

All discounts on our original prices 

WOMENSWEAR 

THIRD OFF All Casual Club plain and 
stripe cotton knitwear 
THIRD OFF ALL Trader comfort fit jeans 
THIRD OFF selected Anne Brooks Petite 
THIRD OFF selected Coastline swimwear 
THIRD OFF selected j Taylor 
THIRD OFF selected Dorothy Perkins 
ladies' wear 

AT LEAST A THIRD OFF selected 
Windsmoor, Planet, Dash, Alexon, Eastex 
and Berkertex 

ACCESSORIES 

ONE THIRD OFF selected Classics and 
fine jewellery 

ONE THIRD OFF selected Debenhams 
handbags 

ONE THIRD OFF selected Presence, 
Gossard, Playtex and Charnos lingerie 
AT LEAST A THIRD OFF ALL Equator 
luggage 

AT LEAST A THIRD OFF selected Lilley 
and Skinner and Vivaldi ladies' shoes 
AT LEAST A THIRD OFF selected Rochelle 
costume jewellery 

CHILD RENSWEAR 

ONE THIRD OFF selected children's 

Bright Futures dresses 

ONE THIRD OFF selected children's 

nightwear 

ONE THIRD OFF selected toddlerwear sets 

MENSWEAR 

THIRD OFF selected Casual tops, T-shirts 
and short sleeve shirts 
THIRD OFF selected Casual Club shorts 
THIRD Off selected Classics shirts 
THIRD OFF selected Classics and Casual 
Club trousers 

THIRD OFF selected Casual Sport 
AT LEAST A THIRD OFF selected men's 


HOMEWARE 

THIRD OFF selected Debenhams towels 
and bed linen 

THIRD OFF selected Oriental design 
ceramic giftware 

THIRD OFF selected wall and ceiling 
fittings 

THIRD OFF selected Dorma bed linen 
THIRD OFF Edinburgh Crystal Kelso wine 
suite 
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Tokyo summit breakthrough 


Deal hailed as stimulus 


to jobs and price cuts 


by Robin Young 


LOWER prices in the shops 
and more jab opportunities in 
Britain should eventually re¬ 
sult from yesterdays break¬ 
through. according to the 
British consumer lobby which 
has long campaigned for freer 
world trade. 

John Major said that the 
deal could bring more than 
300.000 jobs to Britain over 
the next decade. 

Stephen Locke, director of 
policy at the Consumers* Asso¬ 
ciation. said agreement her¬ 
alded "enormous** benefits. 
"For consumers, ihe effects of 
free trade promise wider 
choice, greater competition. 



Major. 300,000 more 
jobs in a decade 


lower prices and better living 
standards." he said. 

Mr Locke added: “We have 
been campaigning hard for 
the past three years alongside 
other consumer organisations 
worldwide for a new Gatt 
round, because we are all 
convinced that consumers 
have a lot to gain if it sucoeeds. 
and a lot to lose if it does not. 
Protectionism always costs 
consumers dear, whether it is 
in the form of high tariffs, 
quotas or other measures to 
keep competitive goods out." 

A spokesman for the Nat¬ 
ional Consumer Council said: 
"The agreements should mean 
cheaper imports in the shops, 
but also wider access to mar¬ 
kets abroad for our products 
too. As other countries benefit, 
they too will be able to buy 
more from us. There can be 
little doubt that there will be a 
downward effect on prices, 
and in the longer term we 
would look for better employ¬ 
ment prospects too." 

The consumer groups 
believe that the quickest effect 
may be in the field of consum¬ 
er electronics, where high EC 
tariffs have been restricting 
imports from other countries. 
The National Consumer 
Council claimed recently that 
electronic goods, like CD play¬ 
ers. video-recorders and cas¬ 


settes, photocopiers and com¬ 
puter printers cost British 
consumers and businesses an 
estimated £274 million a year 
more than they should. 

Across the ECas a whole the 
extra cost was estimated at 
£1,293 million. 

The NCC calculated recent¬ 
ly that the arrangements be¬ 
tween the EC and Japan 
would cost European consum¬ 
ers £23.4 billion in higher car 
paces over the next seven 
years, adding an average of 
£230 to fire price of every car 
sold in the EC and an average 
of £743 to each Japanese car 
sold in the EC 

The consumer lobby also 
believes that clothes in Britain 
would be 5 per cent lower if it 
were not for an arrangement 
which limi ts EC imports from 
poorer textile-producers. 

The NCC argued, in sup¬ 
port of further liberalisation, 
that there was no evidence 
that trade restrictions to pro¬ 
tect home industries were ever 
effective. "Jobs saved in one 
sector by protectionism may 
actually lead to losses, or stifle 
job growth, in another 
because of the knock-on effect 
on consumers' spending pow¬ 
er". an NCC spokesman said. 
"If consumers face higher 
prices for one set of goods, 
they dearly have less to spend 


on everything else.” Ian 
Campbell, director-general of 
the Institute of Export, said die 
agreement must be regarded 
as “extremely good news". 
Tariff curs would help restrain 
inflation and "may also stimu¬ 
late consumer spending". He 

calculated a GaR deal could be 

worth an additional £10 bil¬ 
lion a year to British firms. 

The Confederation of Brit¬ 
ish Industry, in welcoming the 
agreement, said: “New world¬ 
wide rules for trade and 
investment are desperately 
needed to promote economic 
growth, jobs and business 
confidence in world markets." 

The Institute of Directors 
said the world could not afford 
to repeat the mistakes that led 
to protectionism and depres¬ 
sion in tire 1930s. A spokes¬ 
man added: “A successful 
conclusion of the Gatt negotia¬ 
tions is just as critical to the 
interests of the UK as the 
single (European) market and 
certainly more important than 
Maastricht." 

However, a National Farm¬ 
ers* Union spokesman warned 
that a Gatt deal could mean 
“further pain" for farmers 
unless they were treated fairly. 


Jobs for Britain, page 1 
William Rees-Mogg, page 16 
Leading axtide, page 17 
Industry round-up and 
reactions, pages 23 & 24 
Anatole Kaletsky. page 27 



Japanese 
warm to 
prospect 



scotch 


IN TORTO . r 
and Ro bin Young 


T7he news that, the latest * 
J..Tdkyo agreement wiwld 
cut ITOyen gust overGJ'blla 
bottle of imported "■whisky ■■ 
warmedThe hearts of TSkytrtf 
weaiylfo^nesanenaswgras 
Scottish producers./ 

•to a 



.to such hame- 
brands' as “Very Rare 
Old' Suntoiy Whisky*?, 3apa- : 
nese whisky fodnkeis were 
* toasting the <ferisiaa.lastmght 
in smoky subterranean bars 
all ova: the country. ■ 
Mama-son, the awesome 
proprietresses * with gravelly 
voices and matronly mannas 
Who preside mer these urban ; 
d rinkin g boles, were out in 
force, last night, mixing scores 
of celebratory Mixumri 




Whisky galore: the stffl room atBowmore’scUsttilery on the Hebridean island of 
Islay. Scotch whisky exports are expected to soar under the new tariff agreement 


10 MONTHS 


INTEREST FREE 



CREDIT 


—ON ANY COMPLETE- 


BATHROOM SUITE AT B&Q 


OFFER EXTENDED 
UNTIL 2nd AUGUST! 


Buy any complete bathroom suite 
at B&Q now and you can spread the 
cost over 10 months - interest free. 

Choose from no less than 21 
complete bathroom suites, from clean 
modern designs to super luxury suites 
with Hydra-Spa baths, all at typically 
low B&Q prices. But hurry this offer now 
ends 8pm 2nd August. 


10 MONTHS INTEREST FREE CREDIT 
ON ANY COMPLETE BATHROOM SUITE. 



EXAMPLE REPAYMENT TABLE 

PURCHASE VALUE 

£500 

DEPOSIT (MINIMUM 10%) 

£50 

INTEREST FREE CREDIT 

£450 

10 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

£45 

TOTAL PAYABLE 

£500 


mmrtiMn dopa* wMed Cro^cacfcii^aa^rQOccepk^ *** *—» 
OaerMlavcadbtoinNaftMmfVlan. Witten quotcAoreowBtooW an wquMLJUfTWHOiCagOwEM* 



OPENING HOURS 


Monday to Saturday Sam - 8pm. 
Scottish stores open Sunday 9am-6pm. 



FREE 

DELIVERY 

When you spend 

sioo or more. 
Anywhere in 
Mainland UK, 
isle or Wight, 
isle of Man. 
Jersey and 
Guernsey. 

Not available in 
Northern Ireland. 



The Home of D.I.Y 


._ _Ihcv eon DO OfdOretJ 

BQttmom.MggSSr, to avattatoOy Pleaso o#ow uDOo*ln njfcfly 3 weeks tor 

Pari.. Cftondteotad. Harts. 

dolMBV- p*"* 


FreeCal! 0500 300 150 FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE 


Note of caution in 



By RossTieman, industrial correspondent. 


BRITISH business leaders 
tempered their enthusiasm far 
the agreement on .the-liber¬ 
alisation of world trade, with 
caution about its likely impact 
"Successful completion of 
the Gatt negotiations is just as 
important tb United Kingdom 
firms as die single market and 
certainly more important than 
fife Maastricht treaty." - a 
spokesman for the Institute of 
Directors said. "We welcome 
any progress an an agreement 
which would lead to open and 
free-trade worldwide." . .. -- .... 

The Confederation of Brit¬ 
ish Industry was equally em¬ 
phatic. "A substantial market 
access package is an essential 
part of the wider agreement 
needed." its spokesman said. 
"New worldwide; rules an 
trade and investment are des¬ 
perately needed to promote 
economic growth;' jobs and 
business confidence in world 
markets." ... - 
Norman Wilfis, general se*> 
retaiy of the Trades Union 
Congress, said the deal offered 
"a golden opportunity to aid 
global economic recovery". 

But there was uncertainty 
about the extent to which the 
offered benefits to., 
industries. Among 
the mast optimistic were 
scotch whisky producers. 
They were confident that a cut 
of £1 a bottle in Japan, one of 
their biggest markets, would 
sijpiificantfy improve sales. 


Many of the sectors where the 
G? countries propose removal 
of all tariffs axe industries in 
which Britain Tiag traditional¬ 
ly been among the world 
l eader s . In chemicals, and 
phannaceupcais; for example, 
leading British companies 
contribute to a sizeable trade 
surplus. They are confident 
they can win in. freer markets, 
but they will do so by concen¬ 
trating on -higb-tedUKdogy 
products. In thar home mar¬ 
ket they are bkdy. to./ 


tougher competition from 
overseas manufacturers pay¬ 
ing lower wages., almost cer¬ 
tainly placing British jobs 
under threat in some sectors. 

. British exports of. tractors 
and form machinery and con¬ 
struction equipment already 

mfilioru^^^s. Here, too, 
a global trade deal would open 
up export markets for many 
companies. 

. The announcement also 
proposes a reduction of tariffs 
on textiles and dothtog. prod¬ 
ucts in which' Britain has a 
E2.4 billion trade deficit But 
leaders of die British .textile 
indusoy believe'tariff reduc¬ 
tions wiU make it easier for 
them to export more of the 
output of Britain’s successful 
fashion industry. -• - 


Scottdu {scotch and water on 
the rocks) and preparing for 
unusually heavy dirties later 
on, scooping tbdr happy cus¬ 
tomers off the floor and into 
their midnight taxis. 

Japan is the fourth largest 
.export market for scotch, 
accounting for £178 milHon in 
safes last year,-but it was 
previously, second only in 
America. Japan’s purchases of 
scotch have been overtaken by 
those of ifcmceand Spain. 

• Tony Tucker, director of 
public affairs of the Scotch 
Whisky Association, said that 
while mere was "modi eupho¬ 
ria* about the Japanese prom¬ 
ise to eliminate import duty, 
there was still concem that 
Japan’S promise in 1989 to 
reduce' its local liquor. tax 
differentials had not yet been 
folly implemented. 

Mr Tucker said the industry 
hopes now to expand exports 
not only, in Japan, but also in 
Korea. Taiwan. C hina; Thai¬ 
land and Hong Kong. "The 
announcement '.should in¬ 
crease distillers' confidence in 
the Far East market That may 
beta to underpin johs in the 
industry,, whqse employment 
toScot&d has dwindled from 
26JXX) to 15,000 in ten years ” 

' 1 Bruce- Wfison, of Hiram 
Walker, the spirits and trine 
division of Aflred-Lyons, said 
sales to the Ffer East, especially 
Japan,. Korea arid Taiwan, 
could more than double in an 
openmaiket. 


Although 
xTL prices fb 


the reduced 
.prices for scotch ought to 
expand this market, some are 
of the opinion that the Japa¬ 
nese belief that high prices 
implies high quality could yet 
muddy this theory. Hie season 
for summer gifts (which ac¬ 
count far much of toe scotch 
market in Japan) is upon us 
and if scotch prices are 
slashed, sales paradoxically 
may faff. 

. Thai is because the Japanese 
like to give spirits as gifts and 
everyone knows toe precise 
price of i bottie of 12-year-oJd 
Gknfidc&h. The more expen¬ 
sive French brandy may end 
up taking precedence. . - 



boosted hope of success 


By Ooun Narbrough 

WORLD TRADE ' 
CORRESPONDENT 

THE promising package of 
market-opening measures 
agreed in Tokyo by Ameri¬ 
ca, Canada. Japan and the 
European Community has 
given toe biggest lift for a 
long time to hopes that 
mara&on negotiations on 
far freer world trade, will 
ultimately succeed. 

The Uruguay roond talks. 
named after me country in 
which toey were started 'm 
1986. aim to broaden and 
deepen toe scope for multi¬ 
lateral free trade under the 
‘ General Agreement on Tar¬ 
iffs and Trade (Gatt). But toe 
complex and. for many com¬ 
mentators. over-ambitious 
talks were supposed to have 
finished at toe end of 1990. 
They have overrun an sub¬ 
sequent deadlines too. 

The four parties to the the 
Tokyo deal on deep cuts in 
tariffs for manufacturers are 
seeking to conclude toe Uru¬ 
guay round by December 15, 
the deadline provided by 
fast-track authority Con¬ 
gress and granted to Presi¬ 
dent Clinton for clinching a 
deal But America, toe driv-. 
tog force behind Gatt. set up . 
in 1948 as part of the post¬ 
war Pax Americana, has 
adopted an increasingly 
protectionist stance gneetoe 
Uruguay round began, re¬ 
sorting-'to managed trade. 


especially with Japan, The 



trade, as gover nm ents try to 
avoid toe. short-term shocks 
that a sweeping removal of 
barriers to trade can mean 
for domestic industry. The 
number of participating 



DunkeL veteranof 
- skilful debating-’. 


states in die Gatt has risen 
from 23 in 1947 to well over a 
bundre& Tbey .already ac- 
.count for more than 90 per 
amt of woxfo ttadei Rdffiia. 
to join last month, 
current Gatt round, 
which seeks to extend free: 
trade rules 'to agricultural 
produce, services .ahdintefc- 


Jectxzal property,: was bora 
out of toe six-year long 
Tokyo round, concluded in 
1979. Thatrotmd ended in a 
series of tariff reductions 
and accords removing non¬ 
tariff barriers. 

' A mmistxsiaT meeting of 
Gatt, took die first steps in 
1982-ffiat led to the Uruguay 
round being formally 

r ied at Punta del Este, 
Uruguayan coastal re¬ 
sort, in September 1986. 

The so-called Blair House 
accord on agricultural ex¬ 
ports and domestic subsir 
dies caused a huge guff' 
between the US and Europe, 
particularly France. The 
skflful diplomacy of Arthur 
Punkd. toe veteran Gatt 
director general, led to nego- 
tiafknds being resumed in 
W9L but progress was stow. 

The round showed little 
real sign of coming to fife 
again until the Blair House 
accord. Since then Sir Leon. 
Brittan, toe European trade 
commissioner, and Mickey - 
Kantor, toe American trade 
representative, have pushed 
hard to mject fresh momen- 
tum info d* round. A spate ' 
. of nteetings. mdudmg ate-" 
lateral huddle; intended to 
. be secret. at Heathrow, are 
unde rstood to h ave fed .to 
-fifeiirapcoi&ered break-, 
.through to Tokyo.'. 
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Gatt nations heed at last the sage advice of an 18 th-century Scot 



Smidu taught that free trade increases 
wealth of aU partners amnlfewiwuic ly 


THE breakthrough at the Gen¬ 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Hade talks in Tatar marks yet 
another triumph for die Scot¬ 
tish sage who more than 200 
years ago laid down the princi¬ 
ples of modem economics. The 
last two decades of the 20th 
century have been good years 
for Adam Smith First came the 
collapse of the centrally 
! economies; now cxxnes 
of a worldwide 
of the merits of 

free trade. 

Smith was boro Z70 years ago 
in Kirkcaldy. The most exciting 
incident- in his uneventful life 
was probably his kidnapping 
- by gypsies in chfldhood. Fortu¬ 
nately for'posterity, be was 
restored to bis mother and left 
homes* M to study m Glasgow 
University. Afta a brief but 
unhappy sojourn at Oxford 


Smith recognised that protection sounds 
good only to those faced by superior 
competition ; he would have understood the 
French farmers, argues Madsen Pirie 


(“poor teaching"), he became a 



He was revered in bis day for 
his Theory of Moral Senti¬ 
ments, but his Haitix to immor¬ 
tality rest on his classic wont. 
The Wealth afNations. He was 
the first to spot that natrons do 
not become rich by hoarding 
gold and silver, but by expand¬ 
ing the productive wealth of 
their peoples. He realised that 
wealth is created by the division 
of labour. When the tailor boys 
his shoes from a shoemaker. 


and a shoemaker suits from a 
tailor, each can concentrate on 
what they do best Smith’s 
insigfri was to understand that 
this meant the most effiqgnt 
production of both shoes and 
suits and that the cash saved 
could be spent elsewhere. 

“It is the maxim of every 
prudent family," he said, “never 
to attempt to make at home 
what it will cost him more to 
make than to buy." He took this 
on to the international stage by 
observing that "if a foreign 


co un try can supply us with a 
commodity cheaper than we 
oursefves can make it better 
buy it off them". This Is the very 
essence of the case for free 
trade, and it is still true today. 

Countries which impose tar¬ 
iffs and ditties cm foreign goods 
in order to protect their own 
industries are doing themselves 
and the world no favour. They 
end up paying more than they 
need to for their goods, and 
have less cash to spare for what 
they are good at producing. 

Smith himself gave a famous 
example. “By means of glasses, 
hotbeds and hotwalls, very 
good grapes can be raised in 
Scotland, and very good wine 
can be made of them at about 30 
times the expense for which at 
least equally good can be 
bought from foreign countries."' 
Why not, he asked, buy the 


cheaper foreign stuff and use 
the resources saved to invest in 
something that «miM be pro¬ 
duced cheaper and better in 
Scotland? 

Smith recognised that protec¬ 
tion sounds good to industries 
faced by superior competition, 
and to the politicians who 
represent them. He would have 
understood French fanners and 
then: government perfectly. But 
be steadfastly maintained that 
free hade benefits all of us. 
Governments which engage in 
"managed trade" as the Clinton 
administration threatens to. 
“only hurt the interest of any 
one order of citizens for no 
other purpose but to promote 
that of some other*. 

The great virtue of free trade 
t bgt Smith highlighted is that it 
brings mutual advantage. Na¬ 
tions had been taught to believe 


they could prosper only by 
making others poorer, that gain 
to others meant toss to them¬ 
selves, Smith taught them that 
this was not so, that free trade 
enabled all trading partners to 
increase their wealth simultan¬ 
eously. 

Now, at last, after years of 
discord, ruinous tariffs ami 
competing barriers, the work! 
seems to be heeding his lesson 
once again, if the Gatt agree¬ 
ment is signed after Tokyo, it 
should have Smith’s words as 
its preface: "Every town or 
country ... in proportion as 
they have opened their ports to 
all nations, instead of being 
ruined fay this free trade, as the 
principles of the co mm erc i al 
system would lead us to expect, 
have been enriched by it" 

Dr Pirie is president of the 
Adam Smith Institute. 


* 



cuts in world trade 


From Pinup Webster 

POLITICAL BDfTOft 
IN TOKYO 


THE biggest tariff reduction 
in history was agreed here 
yesterday as negotiators 
achieved a breakthrough in 
the protracted world trade 
talks and voiced hopes of a 
final agreement before the end 
of the year. 

Duties would be swept 


and sharply reduced an others 
if yesterday’s “market access” 
accord, which boosted the 
Group of Seven summit here, 
leads eventually to a conclu¬ 
sion of the seven-yearold Uru¬ 
guay round trade talks. 

Jubilant ministers predicted 
a huge impact on jobs add 
growth across the world after 
the pre-summit deal by the 
world’s four largest trading 


Euphoria 


obscures 

economic 

frictions 


From Wolpgang MOnchau 

IN TOKYO 




THE euphoria over the mar¬ 
ket access agreement over¬ 
shadowed 'continued fric tion s 
on economic policy between 
the United States and its main 
trading partners. - 
Hie meeting of flie Group of 
Seven finance ministers and 
summit leaders failed to pro¬ 
pose economic policy initia¬ 
tives that could boost 
worldwide economic growth. 
Instead, they expressed the. 
hope that extra growth and 
employment gains would re¬ 
sult from trade. ■" 

A draft of the summit’s 
economic declaration, origi¬ 
nally scheduled to be released 
tomorrow, was leaked in To¬ 
kyo even before the leaders 
and ministers sat down to 
discuss the various issues, 
thus highlighting the rubber- 


of these sum- 
airs opening 
i the leaders 
bout insuffi.- 
1 inadequate 
concern ex- 
G7 summit 


a genera] 
udget defi- 
educed “in 




itidion of 
ated".The' 
parenthe- 
l will de- 
tether the 
the word- 
given the 
isitivities 
daily for¬ 


mer eco- 
m Lloyd 
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blocs. The US Haimeri ft could 
mean a $1,100 billion (£728 
millio n) boost to US ohtput 
and create 1.4 milfian new jobs 
over ten. years. . Overall, the 
General Agreement an Tariffs 
and Trade (Gatt) deal is reput¬ 
ed to be worth about $200. 
Union a year.' ' - , 

After an eighfrhour session 
stretching into the early hours, 
negotiators from "the United 
States, Japan, foe European 
Community and Canada re¬ 
sumed talks yesterday mom-; 
ing and a tinnuTnewf foe deal. 
shortly before foe summit got 
umfer way. Under the agree-; 
meat, tariffs would beefimL 
sated on chemicals, pharma- - 
ceuticals, medical equipment, 
construction equipment, sted.“ 
beer, spirits, furniture and : 
farm machinery. 

The EC is a net expoiteriof 
afl^except.medical equipment 
The deal Is a boost for foe 
Scotch whisky industry which ' 
will nioW beabfetoexport to 
Japgffi af'fc; perand 'a botfle 
ch^per^There will be’redito- 
tion of up to 50 per .cem in foe. 
so-called peak tariffironce- 
ramies.- glass,—textiles -and 
clothing, and up to 33 per cent 
on scientific equipment, wood, 
paper, non-ferrous metals and . 

electronics. British trade offici¬ 
als in Tokyo said the changes : 
would particularly benefit foe 
UK- ceramics and clothing ■ 
industry, which faced 30 per 
cent duties in America and 
would now be halved. 

Obstacles lie ahead. Presi¬ 
de^ Mitterrand again made 
plain France’s opposition to a 
deal that covers anfy market 
access. He wanted it to cover 
industrial and commercial in¬ 
terests, services and agricul¬ 
ture. Which will be the subject 
of new negotiations beginning 
in Geneva next week. 

: - Yesterday, however, * even 
France welcomed foe deaL An 
official said it was positive and 


and went along the 
France had requested. . 

Sir Lean Brittan, foe EC’S 
chief negotiator, said: “This is 
anotrilmgdayihrwodd trade 
and good news for foe world 
economy. We have construct¬ 
ed a solid base upon which to 
binkL" The outcome, be said, 
‘was "substantial" and would 
breathe new life into the Gatt 
talks. “The prospects of a 
global Gatt deal have greatly 
brightened, although nothing 
is agreed until all is agreed." 

After foe marathon session 
of talks, Mickey Kantor, the 
US trade negotiator , said it 
was foe first time in seven 
years that a market access 
package had been agreed in 
.'.foe Uruguay round. It had 
- been a daunting task. "We 
believe the momentum we 
have achieved through today's 
breakthrough will lead to 
agreement in Geneva by the : 
deadline of December 15." 

Mr Kantor went out of his 
way to praise Japans rote: He 
said its amtounoemezit of its 
readiness" to etintinate tariffs 
on s piri ts had played a btg 
-part. Other negotiators fat 
that the US concessions on 
textiles had been jrat as im¬ 
portant m reaching an accord. 

The US negotiator said the 
agrement was the start of even 
greater tariff reductio ns . “We 
nave tiie biggest tariff reduc¬ 
tion in history. We will build 
from there. We are jump-start¬ 
ing the Uruguay round and 
boosting global growth." 

Tom Htikin. Canada's inter¬ 
national trade minister, said 
the deal was “a bufldhig block 
for acomprehensive Gatt deal 
by the end of the year.” 


Jobs for Britain, page I 
WDfiam Rees-Mogg. page 16 

• Leading article, page 17 
Tn ri irefry r rawirinp and 

reactions, pages 23 & 24 
Anatole Kaletsky, page 27 



I off- KEchi Miyazawa, right, foe Japanese prime minister, waving to photographers outside the Akasaka state guest house in Tokyo 
ayulWanigfonif hard har ^iriing nv»»r Tntprnati nnal trade tariffs. He is aeenmpanied by President Clinton and President Mitterrand 


Package to 'help spur worldwide economic growth’ 


edited 


FOLLOWING is an 
text of the report: 

I. We bdieve we have within 
our reach a far-reaching 
comprehensive market open¬ 
ing package an goods and 
services which win help spur 
worldwide economic growth, 
increase employment and 
strengthen our fight-against 
protectionism. 

We look toward a prompt 
re-engagement of the multilat¬ 
eral negotiating process in 
Geneva to be concluded by the 
end of this year. 


Industrial goods. 


Z Our efforts must be 
matched fay binding market 
opening measures by other 
participants. Mutually agreed 
solutions will also needs to be 
found to outstanding draft 
final act issues. Final agree¬ 
ment on a global and balanced 
package can only be conclud¬ 
ed when everything is agreed. 


3l ;In respect of trade in 
industrial goods, oar negotia¬ 
tions have focused on foe 
liberalization cf tariffs and 
non-tariff measures and on 
market-access binding com¬ 
mitments. We want to build 
upon existing market access 
offers contained in our draft 
schedules of concessions 
through a comprehensive and 
integrated approach. 


Uy, we intend to 
on the following mini¬ 
mum dements to achieve an 
overall balanced package: 

(a) Tariffs and non-tariff 
measure eliminations 
We have thus far identified a 


common list of product sectors 
for complete diminanon of 


tariffs and non-tariff measures 
(pharmaceuticals, construc¬ 
tion equipment medical 
equipment steel.. .beer and, 
subject to certain agreed ex¬ 
ceptions, furniture, farm 
equipment and spirits]; 

(b) Harmonisation 

We have identified chemical 
products for a harmonisation 
of tariffs at low rates, includ¬ 
ing, in some cases, zero. 

(c) R>r tariffs of 15 per cent and 
above, we will negotiate the 
maximum achievable 
of tariff reductions, recognis¬ 
ing tiie objective of reaching 
50-percent reductions, subject 
to agreed exceptions. 

(d) Other tariff arts: for prod¬ 
ucts other than those subject to 
(a) to (c) above, we will 
negotiate tariff cuts by an 
average of at least one-third. 


We have also identified a 
number of sectors where tar¬ 
iffs could be reduced substan¬ 
tially beyond this level. 


Agriculture 


5. We look forward to immedi¬ 
ate re-engagement of the mul¬ 
tilateral negotiations to 
complete expeditiously the ag¬ 
ricultural market access pack¬ 
age. including processed 
products, as an essential com¬ 
ponent of ... a Uruguay 
Round package. 


package Services 


6. We believe that achieving a 
substantial package of ser¬ 
vices trade liberalisation com¬ 
mitments is an essential part 
of a global and balanced 
Uruguay Round outcome. It is 
also necessary to msure that 
the new multilateral frame¬ 


work (General Agreement on 
Triide and Services, or GATS) 
for services trade will be based 
on meaningful and concrete 
market access commitments. 
We note the extensive list of 
existing offers covering a 
broad range of services sec¬ 
tors... 

• 7. We want to build upon 
existing market access offers 
in order to successfully com¬ 
plete tiie services negotiations. 
Specifically: 

(a) in financial services, we 
made progress toward more 
open financial markets on the 
basis of liberalisation 
commitments.We are looking 
to a greater level of commit¬ 
ment from other participants. 

(b) In basic tdecoramunka- 
tions services, we wifi pursue a 
multilateral liberalisation 
within foe framework of the 
draft Gats with the participa¬ 
tion of other countries... 


After the tiffs, architects of deal find something to shake on 


From GborobBrock 

. IN BRUSSELS 


■THE breakthrough in the 
negotiations may have .been 
completed . in 1 four-sided 
“quadrilateral" talks,'but the 
real architects of the deal have 
been transatlantic trade’s odd 
couple: Sir lean Brittan. foe 
European Community’s trade 
negotiator, and Mickey 
Kantor, America's trade czar.. 


The two men make a strange ■ 
pair as'they sit beside each 
other in the glare of press 
conferences ■ m - Brussels, 
Washington-or Tokyo. The 
fate of foe Uruguay round of 
the General Agreanent . on 
Tariffs and Trade rests with 
Sir Lean and Mr Kantor. If 
Europe and America cannot 
agree, no one elsescan...' . 

The couple’s joint public 
appearances over foe. last six 



Heading forward: Midkey Kantor, left, and Sir Leon Brittan, the American and 
European trade negotiators, sharing an aside at a news conference yesterday 


months have been strained 
affairs.-After each private tiff 
over tariffs or trade walls, they 
have usually appeared before 
the‘-cameras to conceal the' 


nature and extent of their 
disagreements. But yesterday 
they finally had good news. 

Mr Kantor is wiiy and lithe, 
with a Californian tan and a 


Tennessee drawL Sir Lean* 
rounder figure pays tribute to 
his taste for Brussels’ finer 
restaurants and sedentary 
pursuits, such as listening to 


opera. Sir Leon is an enthusi¬ 
astic cricket fan. Mr Kantor is 
a baseball addict. 

But they share similarities 
as wefl. They are both 53. Both 
are descended from Lithua¬ 
nian Jewish families which 
travelled west Mr Kantor'5 
ancestors settling in Nashville 
and Sir Leon's in Finchley. 
Both men trained as lawyers, 
although their career paths 
were different. Mr Kantor 
began representing migrant 
farm workers and rose to 
become foe senior partner of 
one of Los Angeles'S top corpo¬ 
rate lobbying firms. Sir Leon 
made a reputation as a libel 
barrister fait left foe law to 
enter parliament. 

Both men took on the task of 
trying to salvage foe Gatt talks 
at the beginning of this year. 
Their contrasting styles did 
not fit at first Mr Kantor. 
dose to President Clinton and 
equipped only with a vague 
brief to be more aggressive 
over trade disputes, was con¬ 


ciliatory and unyielding by 
sudden turns. French trade 
negotiators, he said in an early 
interview, “held their breath 
and stamped their little feet". 

Sir Leon, although handling 
the EC trade brief for the first 
time, had spent four years in 
Brussels before stepping into 
the ring with Mr Kantor. An 
effective European commis¬ 
sioner needs a grasp of polit¬ 
ical and diplomatic tactics. 
Europe's trade negotiator 
must deal with America and 
Japan, while preserving his 
majority inside the 17-member 
European Commission. Sir 
Leon's intellect and skills are 
respected by foe French but 
his free-trade beliefs are deep¬ 
ly suspect 

Ftor that reason alone, he is 
never likely to achieve his 
highest ambition in Brussels: 
to succeed Jacques Ddors as 
president of the European 
Commission. But Sir Leon has 
rediscovered the limelight and 
would like to stay there. 


Farm pact 
still the big 
obstacle 


By Tom Walker 

IN BRUSSELS 

and Michael Hornsby 


THE achievements of the G7 
leaders meeting in Tokyo are 
just the start of a long, hard 
haul towards an overall deal 
on a new General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (Gaft). 

Farm trade is still a poten¬ 
tial stumbling block and is the 
missing ingredient in the To¬ 
kyo agreement. France has 
still not said formally that it 
will accept all aspects of the 
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Toyko wheeler-dealing lightens step of troubled statesman 


BitOM Joanna. Pitman 
IN TOKYO 


EVEN Japarfis troubled prime 
m m id er. Kudu Miytoawa. who will 
almost certainly be force&to.resign 
sifter the elections zn two weeks’ 
rime skipped along to bis dinner 
engagement fast night. Disaster in 
To&yn bad been-averted vrifo a 

breakfoiough on the General Agree- 
menton Tariffs andTradn 
Mr Miyazawa.73, can.now.rdtix 
into the role for which he has been 
groomed all Ms working fife—that 
of the zmdfifrngual Japanese states¬ 


man. Resenting Japan as foe potent 
political power it intends to become 
to match its economic might. 

Japanese papular interest in foe 
Group of Seven summit, when 
searching for a tittle levity beyond 
foe trade and macroeconomic agoi- 
das, has not mduded foe British 
delegati on. It is not that John Major. 
Kenneth Clarke, foe Chanodkir, and 
Douglas Hard, the foreign secre¬ 
tary, lack gravtias.They just seem to 
have trouble measuring up to their 
counterparts in terms of sociable 
and sartorial sparkle. 

Almost all eyes have been glued to 


foe "super First Lady", Hfibuy 
Omtoa. A biography of Mrs Ctioton 
went on sale on Monday describing 
her as “foe mast powerful presiden¬ 
tial co-leader in histonC and sales of 
foe book have been sufficiently brisk 
to merit a reprint 
The stature of Helmut Kohl, the 
German chancellor, has not shrunk 
since he was last in Japan. This time 
he has triggered much speculation 
among -lawniMfi HwimmUfmc tha t 

be is in fect a Sumo wrestler in 


disguise. “Just take a look at that, er, 
exceedingly large geafiemaD." 
squealed one repealer. “He must be 
wdl over 100kg [15*2 stone]." 

Hetr Kohl wait on an eating 
spree to an Italian restaurant in 
Tokyo's exclusive Ginza district on 
Tuesday. Japanese diners were 
amazed to see tm-Japanese quanti¬ 
ties of spaghetti, cream, bacon, 
cheese and eggs washed down with 
wine. 

The French delegation is being 
pagfnyoomipally sated each day at 
the Tokyo branch of La Tour 
d’Argent The 60-odd members are 


being saved the house's set piece 
5&000yen (£3031 menus twice a day 
at a bargain total price of10.000yen. 

Tokyo residents have been scepti¬ 
cal about foe summit security force; 
but it has proved to be justified. Two 
left-wing extremist groups launched 
missiles yesterday, intending to 
disrupt the s ummit and apparently 
protesting against the recent Ameri¬ 
can air sfrike gainst Baghdad. One 
exploded inside foe IIS base at 
Zama. west of Tokyo, creating a 4in 
"indentation" beneath a free. The 
second exploding in a small park in 
Osaka, about 300 moles away. 


deal reached in Washington 
last November on farm sub¬ 
sidies. That envisaged, cru¬ 
cially, a 21 per con cut in the 
volume of subsidised exports 
— to be phased over six years 
from the date the Gatt agree¬ 
ment comes into effect. 

Last month France accepted 
a related American demand 
for a ceiling on the European 
Community's heavily subsi¬ 
dised oilseed production. Pres¬ 
ident Mitterrand’s signature 
on the G7 communique is 
presumed to mean that Paris 
will now quietly drop its 
objections to foe farm subsidy 
cuts, but disgruntle French 
fanners are protesting at what 
they see as a climbdown. 

The main concern among 
British farmers is that the cuts 
in cereal exports under Gatt 
may mean that production 
will have to be cut more 
sharply than is envisaged 
under the EC’s own agricul¬ 
tural reforms. 
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Hurd lectures Peking on the logic of Hong Kong’s democracy 




Hurd: said economics 
and power are linked 


From Jonathan Mntsnr 
in Hong Kong 

ON HIS way to Peking to discuss 
the future of Hong Kong, Douglas 
Hurd, the foreign secretary, praised 
two of China's current pet bales: a 
politically aware Hong Kong and 
Chris Patten, its governor. 

Speaking at Singapore’s Institute 
of Policy Studies, Mr Hunk who 
to m o rrow will meet Qian Qfdien, 
his Chinese counterpart, said: “Eco¬ 
nomics and power are linked. You 
do not have to be a Marxist to 
believe that” 

Having made this all-purpose 
observation. Mr Hurd added: 
"Hang Kong, like other dynamic 
societies is constantly evolving. 
With economic development has 
come political development'’ Mr 
Hurd cannot have forgotten that 
only in March Mr Qian said that 
Hang Kong must not become “a 
political dty". This would only 


■ Despite the foreign secreiaiy’s brave words, 
officials are pessimistic about making progress on 
Hong Kong when he visits Peking tomorrow 


“leave it new troubles.” Mr Qian 
said Nor could Mr Hurd have been 
unaware that last December Lee 
Kuan Yew. Singapore's senior min¬ 
ister, embarrassed Mr Patten, who 
was sitting next to him, by saying 
that, although Hong Kong “was 
ready for democracy*, it would be 
unrealistic to grant it with China 
next door. 

Neither Mr Qian nor Mr Lee. 
therefore, could have derived much 
satisfaction from Mr Hurd’s state¬ 
ment that it was Chris Patten 
himself, “with die full support of 
British ministers, who last year 
decided to meet the wishes of Hong 
Kong’s population" for further mod¬ 
est steps in Hong Kong’S political 


development Mr Hurd’s vision of 
Hong Kong as a political dty was 
flatly rejected yesterday by Wang 
Qiren, tfte vice-director of the state 
council's Hong Kong and Macau 
office here, Who insisted that the 
colony's future significance lay “in 
the economic realm"; 

The foreign secretary's words 
•were read in yesterday's papers by 
many of Hang Kong’s six million 
people who had expeaed that under 
Mr Patten they would be granted a 
bit of transparency about their 
future, but who are once more 
enduring die waiting game. The 
seventh round of the British-Chi- 
nese negotiations in Peking ended 
on Wednesday with as usual lithe 


hard news, except that an eighth 
round will begin asr July 20 and a 
progress report admitting that 
“there's been a little progress". ‘ 

No official here is placing great 
hope m the Hurd visit to Peking, 
which will last less than 24 hours, of 
which oniy a few wfll be spent with 
Mr Qian, although Sir' Robin 
McLaren, the British Ambassador 
to Wring who leads the British 
negotiating team, said on Tuesday 
that the foreign secretary would be 
bringing great'authority and force 
to the table where, Mr Hurd 
insisted in Singapore, hewill not be 
negotiating bid taking stock “with 

my counterpart”.. 

Although, as Mr Hurd said. Mr 
patten suggested the trip, the feet is 
that foe foreign secretory, who is 
flying to Peking fromfoe Gatt talks 
-in Tokyo, was “in the neighbour¬ 
hood." so the trip is not a key event 
On foe other hand, China’s leaders 
do not like to expose themselves to 


some a modest nese economy wSfl put an even 
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yyfa t And political probtems trou- 

bltog the leadership as welL_ 

In Singapore* Mr Hurd gentry 
alluded to this. “So I would hope 


in Peking who tear HongjKong 
could subvert southern China, foe 


p.i 

. r-f. -W' 


adhered to Mr DengVvision of"one 
country, two systems”. 




Clinton puts 
Asia at heart 
of American 
concerns 


From Wolfgang MCnchau 
and Joanna Pitman in tokyo 


PRESIDENT Clinton indicat¬ 
ed yesterday that Asia, not 
Europe, was at foe centre of 
American foreign and eco¬ 
nomic policy. In the keynote 
speech of his trip—and one of 
his most important foreign 
policy statements so far — 
delivered just hours ahead of 
the formal opening of the 
Group of Seven economic 
summit Mr Clinlon singled 
out Japan as America's pivotal 
strategic partner. 

The president echoed by his 
most senior executives, gave 
the impression that an historic 
change in policy was under 
way. The tone of his statement 
is likely to increase Europeis 
concerns that America may 
embrace a transpacific alli¬ 
ance at the expense of the 
transatlantic one that has 
suffered a series of recent 
policy disagreements. 

The president called for “a 
new Pacific community", 
headed jointly by America and 
Japan, that would embrace the 
entire Pacific rim and makeup 
the worlds largest and most 
powerful economic zone. “The 
time has come for America to 
join with Japan and others in 
this region to create a new 
Pacific community,’’ he said. 

“The new Pacific commun¬ 
ity will rest on a revived 
partnership between the Uni¬ 
ted States and Japan, cm 
progress toward more open 
economies and greater trade, 
and on support for democra¬ 
cy," he added. American offici¬ 
als are adamant that foe new 
community, while driven by 
economics, must extend to 
security politics as well. 

In a blunt statement of US 
interests. Mr Clinton, speak¬ 
ing at Tokyo'S Waseda Univ¬ 
ersity. said: "Our first 
international economic priori¬ 
ty must be to create a new and 
stronger partnership between 
the United States and Japan.” 

In an unusual display of 
humility, he asserted that 
Japan’s trade surplus was not 
simply a question of trade 
barriers, but “in part simply a 
tribute to Japanese abilities to 
produce high-quality competi¬ 
tively priced goods and to the 
skill of Japanese businesses in 
piercing so many overseas 
markets, including our own". 
However, the president then 
called on Japan to cut its 
surplus “which has not just 
hurt American workers and 
businesses: it has hurt the 
Japanese people. It has de¬ 
prived you as consumers of 
the foil benefit of your hard 
and productive work." 

Mr Clinton'S direct appeal 
to Japanese consumers came 
close to being interpreted as 
an intervention in Japan's 


elections later this month, 
which underlines the contin¬ 
ued fragility of the US-Japa- 
nese relationship. One Jap¬ 
anese journalist concluded 
that Mr Clinton’s call for 
change mirrored the position 
of same of the opposition 
parties. 

In a significant softening of 
tone, Mr Clinton appeared in 
his speech to ameliorate 
America's hardline stance on 
trade. “What foe United States 
seeks, let me make dear, is not 
■managed trade or so-called 
trade by numbers, but better 
results from better rules of 
trade." be said. 

While America's economic 
relationships with Japan have 
proved critical in foe past few 
years, they have been over¬ 
shadowed by some times Utter 
trade disputes. There are few 
doubts, either in America or 
Japan, however, that once the 
two agree on a framework to 
regulate their trading relation¬ 
ships in the medium term, the 
economic relationship will 
strengthen and deepen. Amer¬ 
ican and Japanese negotiators 
continued difficult discussions 
yesterday over foe framework 
treaty amid continuing dis¬ 
agreement over America's in¬ 
sistence on attaching “meas¬ 
urable targets” to trade in 
certain sectors. There is still 
some faint hope, however, that 
the two sides can reach an 
agreement before the end erf 
this week. 

All of which has gone some 
way to allaying Japan’s fears 
that foe primacy of the US- 
Japan security alliance, which 
has bound it to America since 
1951. had begun to recede into 
the background, overshad¬ 
owed by the increasingly acri¬ 
monious trade disputes. 

Mr Clinton’s speech and foe 
comments of Warren Christo¬ 
pher. his Secretary of State, 
have been welcomed warmly , 
by foe Japanese government. 
Mr Christopher declared on 
Tuesday that there was no 
more important region in the 
world for America than Asia. 

In view of foe trade dis¬ 
putes. Japan had begun to 
make the reasonable assump¬ 
tion that foe American mili¬ 
tary presence in the region, 
which indudes 47,000 troops 
on Japanese soil, was likely to 
be considerably reduced by 
the end of foe century. Sec¬ 
urity' in foe region, home to 
four of the wood's last five 
communist regimes, is, how¬ 
ever. far from stable, not least 
because China and Russia are 
both recognised nuclear pow¬ 
ers and North Korea has 
nudear ambitions. 

Irwin Stoker. page 23 











Danger point Somalis crossing the 
checkpoint between north and south 
Mogadishu. Two Somalis employed 
by the United Nations to distribute 
its daily SomalManguage broad¬ 
sheet, Maanto, were ambushed and 
killed yesterday on their way to 


work, a ppa re n tly by guerrillas of 
Genaal Muhammad Farrah AkSd’s 
militia- a third was missing. The 
incident was the first “pumsbtnenT 
lolling of So malis for co-operating 
with foreign troops since the multi¬ 
national invasion last December 


(Sam. Kfley writes from Nairobi). In 
a separate incident two American 
soldiers were injured when their pos¬ 
ition was hit by a-rocket-propelled 
grenade fired from Mogadishu's 
back streets. Attacks on UN troops 
have been an almost daily occur¬ 


rence since General AididfiedaUN" 
attack.on his house 
supporters havoc made dear'foir * 
their targets would bepply.UN sol- .. 

fears that his militia may tunics ■' 
guns on foreign aid .workers. 


Nigerian 
‘winners’ 
back down 

By Sam Kilby 
and Our Foreign Staff 

CHIEF Moshood Abiola's So¬ 
cial Democratic party said 
yesterday that it would accept 
an interim national govern¬ 
ment in Nigeria instead of 
fresh presidential elections. 

A party official announced 
this in Abuja, foe capita}, after 
a meeting of party leaders 
before tomorrow's deadline 
from foe military regime to 
choose between these two op¬ 
tions. Under the government* 
proposal. President Baban- 
gida will appoint the interim 
government to organise fresh 
elections. 

Earlier, Chief Abiola, the 
undeclared winner of the June 
12 elections, said he rejected 
any proposal that prevented 
his immediately assuming the 
presidency. President Baban- 
gida annulled the election last 
month. 

Calm returned to most of 
Lagos, the largest city, as 
hundreds of troops supported 
police in a security operation 
after two days of protest riots 
that left up to 24 people dead. 
Tanks had been deployed. 

A week-long strike called by 
the Campaign for Democracy 
appeared to be cracking as 
workers queued for the few- 
public buses operating. 


Amnesty International report 


Refugees 


tt • i_ A ££ ,i t cross Serb 

Human rights suffer setback front line 


FOR human rights. 1992 
proved to bean upaOfngyear 
in Europe, foe former Soviet 
Union and Africa, according 
to the latest Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional report During 1992. 
prisoners of conscience were 
held in at feast 62 countries, 
torture was used by police in 
more than 110 states and 45 


and " troublemakers" for polit¬ 
ical reasons, the report said. 

While world leaders made 
“fine speeches" at the United 
Nations Conference on Hu¬ 
man Rights in Vienna last 
month, “terrible political re¬ 
pression continued unabat¬ 
ed”. a spokeswoman said in 
London yesterday. 

The report is published 
amid speculation that Amnes¬ 
ty is changing course. At the 
UN rights conference, its sec¬ 
retary-general. Pierre Sant, 
gave unexpected emphasis to 
the “indivisibility" of human 
rights and the interdepen¬ 
dence of civil, social and 
economic rights. 

In an apparent shift he has 
emphasised the “right to dev¬ 
elopment" and “rigid to 
industrialise”, and indicated 
that Amnesty will now target 
multinational companies, 
banks and the IMF. 


By Kate Alderson 

The report said: "It is dear 
that governments have yet to 
prove that the conference will 
make a difference to foe lives 
of people around the world. In 
country after country, human 
rights saw setbacks rather 
than improvements, and at 
foe root of many violations 
was ethnic or racist division.” 

Co nflict had brought car¬ 
nage and abuses in ex-Yugo¬ 
slavia and Somalia and 
killings and mass arrests in 
Egypt, Algeria and IsraeL In 
Bosnia, "me majority of die 
victims were Muslims and the 
main perpetrators were local 
Serbian armed forces”. Con¬ 
cern was expressed over the. 
plight of refugees after agree¬ 
ments tightening rules for 
asylum-seekers were adopted 
by foe EC in 1992, when 
hundreds of thousands were 
fleeing the horrors erf Bosnia. 

“In a largely unreported : 
civil war in Tajikistan, offici¬ 
als estimated that 20,000 
people had died by the end of 
1992 and unarmed civilians 
were deliberately kflied;” Am¬ 
nesty said. 

Security forces and "death 
squads” appear to have mur¬ 
dered at least 3,700 people in 
Latin America last year and 
victims included “social 


undesirables”. Amnesty, 
which apposes the death pen¬ 
alty, also criticised the United 
States, where 31 people were 
executed last year, twice as 
many as in 1991. *The United 
States continues to be one of 
only six countries in the world 
that sentence juvenile offend¬ 
ers to death.” it said. ' 

fri China, hundreds of pris¬ 
oners of conscience were held 
and at least 1,000 people 
executed. A spokeswoman 
said China and Iran account¬ 
ed for 82 per cent of all 
executions world wide. Most 
Middle East countries system¬ 
atically torture detainees. Tor¬ 
ture was widespread in 
several states and the death 
penalty was kept in every 
country in the region and used 
extensively. New information 
emerged aboul 100.000 Kurds, 
most of whom “disappeared” 
from Iraqi custody in 1988. I 
"including foe discovery of I 
mass graves". 

The United Kingdom was 
criticised ewer Northern Ire¬ 
land: the repent said there 
were frequent aBegafions.that 
police ami militidy.-patrols ill- 
treated people stripped on tire 
streets and m detention. 

■ Leading article, page 17 


. From Tom Rhodes 
........ ..INTURBB '■ " 

MORE than 200 mainly Must 
lim refugees arrived at Turbe 
yesterday, having crossed Bos¬ 
nian Serb lines. Some claimed 
that theyhad been jailed for 
refusing to join foe Bosnian 
Serb army. 

Unlike the 750 who trudged 
here two weeks before, the 
latest arrivals were not forced 
to walk the. final three miles 
across the front line. The 
clatter of gunfire, however, 
still marked foe arrival of 
seven United Nations lorries 
ferrying the refugees into 
Muslim-held territory. 

Asir Kotovk.'who arrived 
with his wife; from Banja 
Luka, estimated that 15,000 
refugees remain in foe town. 
He said he was arrested , for 
refusing to join foe Serb army. 
"I was thrown into prison for 
two days.Hie first thing I wiD 
do now is to put on the 
uniform of foe Armija (mainly 
Bosnian Muslim army)” . 


Florence bomb damage blots out Forster’s favourite view 



Julian Sands and Helena Bonham 
in the film of the Forster novel 


From John Phillips 
IN ROME 

THE homely penskme in 
Florence that inspired foe 
E.M. Forster holiday ro¬ 
mance A Room with a View 
will not reopen because of 
damage to the hotel sus¬ 
tained in the bombing of the 
Uffizi Gallery in May. 

Dante NutinL foe manag¬ 
er of foe Pensione Qurisisana. 
said he and his sister 
GiovanneDa Nutini Mar¬ 
asco. 84, had derided it 
would take too long to restore 
the premises. The May 27 car 
bomb blew oat windows, 
blasted away sections of 
walls and knocked out the 
telephone system. None of 
foe guess was injured. 

"To put everything straight 


would require three years 
and we cannot wait that 
long.” Signor Nutini said. 
Tourists who want to enjoy 
foe celebrated panorama of 
tiie Basilica di San Miniato 
al Monte ami surrounding 
Tuscan hills from Room 22 
evidently will be obligd to 
watch the James Ivory film of 
Forster’s book, which starred 
Julian Sands and Helena 
Bonham Carter. 

Signora Marasco said cus¬ 
tomers from around the 
work! had written expressing 
sympathy after foe blast “A 
lot of people who had re¬ 
served for June or July wrote 
begging us to keep then- 
deposits. They all want to 
keep the Quidsana alive, but 
it is impossible," she said. 

Italian newspapers yester¬ 



day mourned the passing of 
the paisione that has been 
catering to foe whims of 
British visitors since 1903. 
“The fascination of the 
Quisisana survived the de¬ 
mise of romantic ideals, the 
nightmare of motor traffic on 
die luneami and the vulgar¬ 
ity of foe centre invaded by 
snack bars." Corriere della 
Sera said. “EM. Forster 
knew how to create the 
prototype of the English girl 
captivated by the beauty of 
Florence,” the newspaper 
added. "And Ivory with his 
film knew bow. to recreate 
foe fascination of a world 
today outraged by 
terrorism.'* 

Meanwhile. Florentine au¬ 
thorities are struggling to 
rehouse scores of families 


made homeless by -foe car 
bombing. An appeal by Gior¬ 
gio Morales, the Socialist 
mayor, for landlords to make 
empty flats available brought 
only a limited response. Si¬ 
gnor Morales tins week 
ordered foe requiation of 
seven empty flats owned by 
insurance companies to al¬ 
low the victims to leave 
temporary accommodation. 

The bomb kflied five 
people, todndinga family of 
four, and- caused extensive 
damage to the UffizL PtiTt Of . 
foe gafiery reopened late last 
month. Investigators believe 
the Mafia may have earned 
out the attack to draw atten¬ 
tion away from Sicily where 
authorities have rounded up 
many Cosa Nostra leaders in 
recent months. 


However, for many; the price 
of fleeing has become prohibi¬ 
tive now foal foe Serbs are 
reported to have increased the 
fare to the front line by DM20 
(£7.80} to DM120. These arriv¬ 
ing yesterday said that the 
elderly coul&not afford to pay 
the fare. 

Soon after the refugees 
pulled into; foe key town erf 
Travnik. three artillery rounds 
landed in its centre, clearly 
reminding them that Serb 
positions on the Vlasic hills 
have the town iniheir sights. 

□ Skopje US aid agencies 
are pouring relief supplies into 
Macedonia in case it is drawn 
into foe Yugoslav war.' Presi¬ 
dent CTfaton is also dispatch¬ 
ing peacekeepers. (Rented " 

Diary, page 16 - 

.. . Letter* page 17 
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Kravchuk 
joins call 
for Kiev 
to seize 
missiles 

Moscow President Kravchuk 
of Ukraine has said he sup¬ 
ports proposals by parliament 
temporarily to declare former 
Soviet nuclear weapons on the 
republic’s soil as phonal 
pro perty, a Volte-face that 
emphasises Kiev's hardening 
of line over the fate of the 
■missiles and that could block 
the ratification of the Start 1 
disarmament " treaty (Anne 
McEhpy writes). 

Last weekend, the parlia¬ 
ment proclaimed some of the 
republic’s 176 long-range mis¬ 
siles Ukrainian property 
pending their destruction, bti 
the foreign ministry chal¬ 
lenged the legality of the move. 
President Kravchuk has re¬ 
peatedly tailed an foe parlia¬ 
ment to ratify Start 1 but his 
statement suggests foal he 
iiow supports delaying tactics. 
—Washington has warned 
Kiev against such a move and 
hinted that its patience with 
- titerqjuhlfc wiff be strained if 
it became a nuclear power. 

Minister quits 
1 in Armenia 

Yerevan; Vazgan Manoukian, 
the Armenian defence minis¬ 
ter, has been forced to resign. 
The move was an attempt by 
die Armenian government to 
reassure the international 
community about its commit¬ 
ment to the Nagorno-Kara¬ 
bakh peace process. 

He hasbeen replaced as act¬ 
ing minister by General Ndrat 
Ter-Gregorian. a former Sov¬ 
iet officer and Afghan veteran. 
Mr Manoukian is considera¬ 
bly more radical than most of 
foe government and was be- 
coming a focus of opposition to 
foe president, especially with¬ 
in the.armed forces. A senior 
Armenian official said: "Man¬ 
oukian was out of controL If 
you are building statehood, 
you have to establish, state au¬ 
thority in all fields.” 

Khmer Rouge 
take temple 

Bangkok: Khmer Rouge guer¬ 
rillas, scaled a 2l200ft escarp¬ 
ment and seized the 1,000- 
year-old historic and seem¬ 
ingly Impregnable temple of 
Preah Vihear on foe Thai- 
Cambodian border after a 
brief battle with Cambodian 
government troops. 

Hun Sen. one of the co-lead¬ 
ers of the newly elected inter¬ 
im Cambodian government, 
said in Phnom ftnb that 20 
government troops had been 
withdraws from -foe temple 
site, dedicated to Shiva, the 
Hind u god of destruction and 
reproduction, in order to avoid 
damage to the sanctuary. “We 
did not want to see extensive 
fighting in the remains of the 
temple," he said. 

Toll rises to 144 

Johannesburg: The death toll 
in South Africa's Hack town¬ 
ships from a week of political 
feuding rose to at least 144. 
Police said ten more bodies 
had been found, and 12 other 
deaths disclosed by grieving 
relatives. (Reuter) 

Touvier ruling 

Versailles: Paul Touvier, 78, 
the Nazi collaborator, was 
placed under judicial supervi¬ 
sion pending trial over the kill¬ 
ing of Jiewish prisonersduring 
foe second world war. He 
must report to the authorities 
every 15 days. (Reuter) . 

Gems restored 

Nice Police returned most of 
fife £65 miDimi fa jewdkay 
seized when Marvin Davis, a 
fenner film executive, and his 
wife were hdd up on the Rivi- 
Two men were arrested, 
police said, but soihe of the 
J e 'vris were missfag. (AP) 
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the best quotes 
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A.P.R. FINANCE 


“ «■ 2 YEARS FREE SERVICING 
YEAR WARRANTIES 


* v AVAILABLE ON ALL MODELS 

Written credit quotations grabble on request. 


WITH EVERY NEW PROTON. 


Mechanicals are tough and 
Proton’s warranty is outstanding. ” 

AUTOCAR & MOTOR 


A MONTH 


with LOW START FINANCE”* 


Typical Example: Proton 1.3 GE Saloon cash price 
£7,469 on the road. Deposit £1,976.92 or part 
exchange. 6 monthly repayments of only £79.99. 


♦Plus £52 acceptance fee to.be paid with the first 


instalment. Followed by 42 monthly 


repayments of £159.98 


Total credit price £9,228.02. 


ONLY7.77% PA TYPICAL A.P R. 


“Proton have an excellent 


relicMlity regards” 


RAC 


“The Proton is weU-built, and reliable 


too. An impressive list of virtues 


WHAT CAR? MAGAZINE 


COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 


AND 12 MONTHS OF PETROL 


AT ONLY 99p/GALLON 


ONLY 935% PA. TYPICAL AJJL 115. 


WRITTEN. (XEDIT QUOTATIONS AND DETAILS AVADARLE ON REQUEST. 


“How many other Japanese - engineered, 


14 ftplus, five-seaterfamdy cars with 


two-year, 50,000 miles warranty can you 


find in a British new car list starting at 


under £7,000? There aren’t any. 


OBSERVER MAGAZINE 




tm 


1.5 SE AERO BACK 
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Whats made the twelve-strong Proton range of 
saloons and hatchbacks win the acclaim of the 
British Motoring Press? 

Proton quality. Reliability. And outstanding 
value for money. 

It's down to responsive Japanese derived Triple- 
Valve engines with Multi-Point fuel injection and 
3-way catalytic converters. Backed by a 6 
Year/60,000 miles Power-Train Warranty. 

It's also down to a 6 Year Bodywork Warranty** 
(thanks to Galvannealed Steel key body panels) 
and a 2 Year/50,000 miles Total Vehicle Warranty. 
And ifs down to specification, with cars available 
with central locking, electric windows, tilt/slide 
sunroofs and Blaupunkt digital stereo 
radio/cassette systems. 

Many are fitted with power steering. Others come 
with automatic transmission. Even air 
conditioning is available. And they all come with 
2 Years Free RAC Membership and the Proton 
Security System, making your car over 150 times 
less likely to be stolen. 

Proton cars hold their value longer too, thanks to 
residual values that are amongst the highest of 
any marque. Plus, if you're a company car driver, 
Proton's are even better value. With income tax 
liability soon to be charged on the basis of 
manufacturer's list prices, business users will 
make substantial tax savings compared with 
other similarly specified but more highly priced 
marques. No wonder 99% of customers are 100% 
satisfied and to prove it, well over 50,000 Proton 
cars have been sold in the UK in just 

four years. 
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TEST DRIVE A PROTON 




THE ROAD CASH PRICES: 1.3 GE SALOON £ 7 . 469 . 1.5 SE 
AE ^rr It THE TIME OF GOING TO PRESS AND INCLUDE 

proton 

^ssssssssssssz- 

STATUS. +2 YEARS OR 24,000 MLB FREE 
0FFEBS EVER IS SOONER). YOU PAY ONLY FOR 

SERVICING fl»» ^ ne consumables. ++BODYWORK 

lubricants^^T t0 maintenance charges. + 4 > 
WARRANTY SUBJ ANYONE AGED 25 TO 70 YEARS 

iaoo ° 

YEARS no CLAWB»^ ■ BASED ON AVERAGE FUEL 

yOTABluHV APPROVED H.P- & CONTRACT HIRE 



iA P A N E S E ^ T E C H N 0 L 0 G 

k Malaysian Value 



- .- - -if * 

For further details of Proton cars and our special 
purchase plans, visit your Proton dealer. 

You can be sure of the best quotes. 

OVER 230 DEALERS NATIONWIDE 

£ 6,990 - £ 9,490 

(Excluding delivery and number plates). 

081 812 0900 

FOR A FREE INFORMATION PACK 

OFFERS END 30TH SEPTEMBER 19S3 
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This w&k masse on a 

- — . ■■'.“» • . ■. ■ * . ■ ' . 


T 


ty» Pr pwrh Wffttafeng: ;.!^ broken. info ■ segments of 
Briti^i .distpms, Jtiff- tass fharf aSbttaigltt. Factories, 
ening them .with ..a'' -sJK^.^'Q®i^.dtoseai3drfor 
dost of riatfoRaf rig 1 . <those:ioul‘of work, the social 
i s#ur3y toughs up its holiday 
subsidies- ’ ■ 

Witll the juii/efefes now on 

____their wdy, 'ancTThe more 1 

shaking bands'with everyone, aumefrsis preparing 

in the roam, rentember that their -stwcgtses. die summer 


our and adopting then) as 
institutions. 'i- 

The nexr tiro® you have, to 
shuffle arauncTa country* cafe 


the Gallic gesaqe.oi greeting 
and Jeave-taking.-was .lmpbrt- 
ed three -Centura, ago by 


sftoafcftf are, .corning down 
i megif^ly as’weU. The govetn- 

_____ mtntand*busineS5put oft big. 

fashionab le Frenc hm en wh£K '"decisions untiHa rentcSe. Tde- 
were impressed^ the why fes .Viaort radfo-cbramerdals. 
rosbifs pumpeid ead^ other's feature only .beaches arid .pas- ‘ 
aims. Much the same, applies '. totnl topterux. Cartoon? depict 
to holidays. anjdea devised by jhe politicians. in £wirasuits, 
monied En^fchmen-. fathe arid. -*na#mally ■ sober ; new s 
ISth century and tnrnedfiifto a '' magazines hafe begun patting - 
serious rite.in France br.J936 *' (faked wjxiaen on mttir covers/ 
when thesocfaltrtgovefTimeg? - j •' '•* <'• 

decreed afortnight’s feavefor - * .; . ... . - 

this week is the starting-signal ; -aop” to 

for the great migratniy rusnas i . gUlUCIJ4gC Id. 

sasss; -$m holidays 

bead for a montiraf Jhe- ■ • • ¥ 

beaches or the himerland,.the - j,am .rpailv 
venue for the “Qieetf Hob- ... ■■ . . ls ? c 7r x X ;; . 

days" which have hem gain”: ' a IT aVirnit 
ing steadily for tt pMt.'. ‘'V; . 

decade. The R*nc|T. hajfe’a , ; J _ » ...... 

minimum of five weeks paid ;i.._ ; .» .' • ■ 

leave annually^ by faw.«$fane' . The:40 peSyceht who fail to 
65 per cent of the. population cleave ^ nKsffy srnalftarmers' 
will take off fo-Jiity.aai; i aiiatJ|ev^ypq^r-: arc found 
August, 80 pepiCentcfftherti-Kx- • “to . suflex\from>a, uiakfaely 
a destination inFrabce. Gfode - -Fre&tfj conditkm:'*anxiety due 
there, they will ruh shouldens- .io failure tp.depart^ The-non- 
with many of the 60'inSBtai > .hb&fay'goer suffers this,' ac- 
forefgnerswho iraopinfo the * 'cording -t^ a hew study^- 
country every year makings it' because »**iefustpL to go on 
the workfe -number arie^ iJi&Kfay is 'seen-Ss- an anti- 
destination. * *. "'.\V * ‘. sociaijpiptcmasgi^ 
Everyone agrees that % is • refasmtotyaric". 1 
ridiculous to. hh"!}!©'road • in * Watching.tbe bo 


Don’t leave*" exhort- eri co are 


unison, 
ed Le 
cheek. 

are not -- x - — 

exhausting." But no onh pays .. Holiday ^making fe now too 
attention. Why .should ‘they, ! seriou^adha^terJto be'teft.to- 
when everything about the* amjflSHa.* Formal ruJeiappJy. 
ritual is codified by-tradition !-..Th5 tjps^-ffle State .statistics 
and sanctiahedhy'ttie ghyetn-; ' agency, - rnssts,. -for example,. 
ment? By law, the mainpaid that' “tourist"- is defined "as 
holiday must betalfen in.the-' .'srttheooe who spends at feast 
summer months'.aztti can^. ;:24 h£fop5’Siid no.morelhan 



four months away from his 
primary residence." 

This year, the trend is to 
family holidays. For the first 
time, rented gftes and holiday 
homes have pushed out camp¬ 
ing and hotels as the most 
ptjjular*st^et- - In4he period 
we are going through, the 
family is the most important 
value for the French. It makes 
you fed secure." says Nicole 
Samuel an official of the 
French International As sod- 
- aiidn of Sociology . 

All these families are turn¬ 
ing away from "le bronzage 
ichor of the over-built beaches 
in favour of canoeing, hiking 
an d cycling in the huts or in 
‘ the brisker dimes of Brittany 
•and the more northern coasts. 
This is a far ay from the 1980s 
■when the Ftench piled onto 
jupibo jets and threw them¬ 
selves with chaiactEristic exag¬ 
geration at exotic destinations 
; tn tiie Indian ocean or South 
America. A television commer¬ 
cial . for Nescafe was held 
responsible, in the late 1980s. 
for sending thousands of 
French trekking to Madtu 
Picchu in Peru. 

. All, that , is over. The hip 
daily liberation proclaimed 
last weekend that le burrow- 
' ing estival (summer burrow¬ 
ing) has taken over and 
everyone wants to return to 
their roots, real or imagined. 
The' country is seeking the 
' idyll of the mid-century, or at 
•least the version as imagined 
through such films as M 
Hulbrs, Holiday, the Jacques 
Tati classic of 1953 set in a 
seaside family pension. With 
hs nose for a trend, the Chib 
Med company has purloined 
M Hulot for its adverts to 
evoke that age of blade, and 
white innocence and happy 
backgrpundjazz. 

The quest for a “golden age” 
is what holidays are ail abmit 
according to Les Vacances. a 
newly published book by An¬ 
dre Rauch, erne of the leading 
experts in what might be 
called “holidayology". You 



The way things wens the French like to head back to their roots, real or imagmery 


might think you just wanted to 
escape work and grab some 
sunshine, but "the act. of 
taking holidays supposes a 
conversion in the very roncept 
of existence”, according to 
M Rauch, a human sciences- 
professor at Strasbourg Univ¬ 
ersity. in fact if you are still 
following, you are not escap¬ 
ing from anything at all but 
"legitimising” the very 
ideologies that define your 
working existence. 


When be is not analysing 
the sodology and philosophy 
of hotiday-making, M Ranch 
does a useful job hi g hli ghtin g 
just how great a debt France 
and the world owe to the 
English and their dimate. ' 
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Cany Kaspsnrr: Uib unbeaten Worid 
Cha n Qngplgg. and pKSthty ttl 
(psatast pUyu mi wan. 

Nfaal Short: certainly tha bast 
player Oris cwn it i f has pm d uca d; 


totfastflte. 

Ihay coma face to face fa Tha 

WmM t r h * f f T P»—p< " p «U f 

The hattls takas |daet betwaaa. 
7th and O ctoh er 30tb at 
t3a> Savoy Thsstre in Iwidoa. 


ha warned, they’m going fast. Te 
re ser v e y ou r s , ring First Can on 
07MS7 9977 today. 

liter aB. you way never get 
an ot he r chance to sae the world's 
two best ptayea fn actfon. 

is fax the out came, history 
favours T a spir al 1 . 

Bui Eaiiath was an oddsen 
fa vo u ri te and we an know what 
happened to him. 
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he words tourist and 
tourism may have 
Fhench roots, buttiiey 
were devised by the 
practitioners of the Grand 
Tour, the jaunt around the 
Continent deeped de rigueur 
for young men of means in die 
18th century, Tburing was 
translated as “voyager" until 
the modem sense popped into 
French when Stendhal took it 
up in 1838. In the earfy 19th 
century it was tes Anglais vAio 
turned Dieppe and other 
Channel ports into the Conti¬ 
nent’s first seaside resorts be¬ 
fore moving southwards to put 
Nice and the Riviera on the 
as more than a bunch of 
L-prone fishing towns. 

At Bath, the English devised 
the first health resort setting 
the style for the Continent and, 
half a century later, in 1841. 
Thomas Cook invented the 
travel agency when he took his 


first 570 customers on a nut 
way journey from .Leicester to 
Loughborough. 

The French still viewed the 
Alps as an unhealthy place 
best left to shepherds when the 
mad English began shinning 
up them from Chamonix and 
founded the Alpine Chib'in 
1857. Les Colonies de Vacances 
and other venues of organised 
youth holidays may seem the 
essence of Rnenchness. but 
M Rauch traces their ances¬ 
try to the YMCA and ’Lord 
Baden Powell as wefl as to 
the. German Wandervogel 
movement of the turn of the 
century. : 

With its solemn data (there 
are three 1 official ^classes of 
tourist guide} and’ abstruse 
analysis (The great imfokhng 
in space-time of holidays dis¬ 
qualifies tiie ordinary rapport 
with space/% La Vacances is 
about flie last bode you would 
think of taking on your 
Moconces. which is just as well, 
because its conclusion is rath¬ 
er doleful "It vamld be an 
illusion to imagine, as people 
used to, that the individual is 
free to choose his leisure 
activities and dreams." 



Books, TV mini-series and police 


, investigations all keep America's 
ersatz royal family in the public eye 

coming book The Last Brother 
— the rise and jail of Teddy 
Kennedy tty Joe McGinness. 
Much work is being put into 


NOONE said it was easy be¬ 
ing a Kennedy. Tty fo go 


life, and what happens? 
of your relatives suddenly 
pops up in the scandal sheets, 
bringing inane disapprobation 
m toe rustmig image of Ainexi- 
ca’s ersafa royal family. 

- These last weeks have not 
been fife best for die Kenne- 
dys.witoattadcscoxnmginon 
four fronts.. ‘ First, Mary 
Courtney Kennedy married 
acquitted 'Guildford -Four, 
bomber Raid Hill presently 
ap pealin g against. .another 
murder > conviction. This 
causes Courtney's aunt, Jean 
Kennedy Smith, the new am¬ 
bassador to Ireland, no end of 
embarrassment Next, a new; 
unauthorised biography of 
Senator Edward Kennedy 
threatens torakeup old muck 
such asChappaqinddick and 
new : muck un- ' 
known. Meanwhile; 

Dominick Dunne’S 
novel about a mur¬ 
der in aTKermedy- 
esque family called 
the Bradleys, lead 
the police to inter¬ 
view tiie author for 
four hours about toe 
a crime. Back in 


that since the senator hansel 
refused to talk, Mr Mc- 
Ginness had to “draw brevity" 
cm previous J^ennedy biogra- 



Manbattan. there is 
mudi speculation. 
about John F. Ken¬ 
nedy Jr, who is. ieav- 


KATE 

MUIR 


_ v dialogue. Despite the 

fuss, It is being made into a 
television mintseries and 
serialised in Vanity Fair. 

The tragic death of Teddy 
K^nne(tyS secretary when he 
drove off a bridge in Cbappa- 
quiddick island-in 1969will be 
re-examined, as well as his 
failed bid for the presidency in 
1980 and his divorce in 2982. 
The final discomfort will be 
the rehash of the ni^it he 
initimed a visit to a bar with 
William - Kennedy Smith 
which eventually resulted in 
tiie celebrated rape 
trial. 

The Kennedy dan 
is gearing up to sup¬ 
port-Teddy in his 
time of need, just as 
they rallied behind 
Rose Kennedy when 
Nigel Hamilton's 
JFK: Reckless Youth 
portrayed her mar¬ 
riage as disastrous, 
her mothering as 
cold, and her home 
as little more than a 


MRJ 


ing his job as a stale prosecu¬ 
tor to try his hand at politics. 

Rumours that he wifl either 
take a job'm the CSmton 
administration or a course at 
Harvard^ Kennedy School of 
Govahment come as abso¬ 
lutely no ^Uprise. 

Not since the WiDiaraKen¬ 
nedy Smffli rape trial two 
years ago has the dynasty. 
been msudibad shape. As the 
dan multiplies, so the. mys¬ 
tique starts to die. 

JFK Jr is^n example of toe 
metfiocrity of the new genera- 
tksL Haying failed the bar 
eram twice, he. finally quali¬ 
fied and spent four years m the 
district attorney^ office, dur¬ 
ing which time bfrwas photo¬ 
graphed a great.’deal'With 

Splash! actress; puyf '• Hah- , 

nah. .Littie was heaud murder 

legal vjetorife. fEs farewdl^' 
party is t om o rr ow. Bariier tins 
week, newspapers showed 
him in nothing but roller^ 
blades gnd shorts; paparasi 
shots which wflf surety, reap- 
pear during his planned polit- 
-ical career. • : ' 

Hie 32-year-old, described * 
fry People :magazine , as “the 
sexfestman alive", refuses to 
discuss -his new. career.- .al- 
tbough be can be sure tiie 
Kennedy School of Govem- 
ment would be most imhkety 

to refuse him a place. 

Ted Rennedjr also appeared 
in his swimming trunks this 
wedi in a New York Post story 
cruelly captioned “Paunch 
O’ Villa: tiie portly Kennedy 
pop bellies up to Nantucket 
Bay." The sight was just part 
of a rush of uzqdeasant coan- 
ment sorroanding toe forth- 


factory for turning out well- 
groomed but maladjusted 
middle-class children. Teddy 
and Ms sisters described the 
suggestions as “outrageous 
falsehood" During tiie writ¬ 
ing of the book, the Kennedy? 
lawyer called the author and 
demanded he “altered his 
attitude", or research would 
be made very difficult 
The Kennedy PR machine, 
wftkfa has been so successful 
in the past cannot fight all 
fronts at once. In Dommidc .* 
Dunned new novri A Season '■ 
in Purgatory a young man in' 
his “Braffley" family murders 
a teenage giri with a baseball 
bat and gets away with it in a 
stage namaged irfai ’ • y'_~ - 


^researched the 
in 

was beaten 
to deato wflfi a golf dub. At 
the time, police questioned 
Thomas Skakel toe nephew of 
Robert F.' Kdmedjrs wife. 
Ethel and Mr SkakePs Cvo-in 
tutor Kenneth W. Littleton Jr. 
but ; the case remained 
unsolved. 

Mr .Dunne has repeatedty 
claimed that investigation “is 
either a case of the most inept 
police work in history or of a 
rich a nd powerful family hold¬ 
ing the police at bay". After 
interviewing Mr Dunne, 
police now want to talk to all 11 
people who were in the house 
at the time—18 years ago. 

. “Something is in tiie wind," 
Mr Dunne told a local news¬ 
paper. Yet, this rich and 
powerful family probably has 
less to fear from the police 
than from future biographers. 


Nobs and the needle 


N early all come from 
broken homes. They 
were nejgtecred in 
childhood- Education did not 
interest toon and they left 
school early and unqualified. 
Soon they started smoking 
and drinking, before long they 
were dabbling in soft drugs. 
Gradually the drugs got hard¬ 
er. Soon they were stealing to 
support their habits. Friends 
and relatives rejected them. 

They could have come from 
the inner cities, from the kind 
of estate John Redwood, the 
Welsh secretary, last week 
held up as an example of 
family values, 
they are the product of 
stately homes and public 
schools. They were born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, 
but ended up shoving them up 
their noses. 

On Monday the Marquess 
of Bristol toe inheritor of 
4,000 Suffolk acres, an ances¬ 
tral pile, fekwonh, and a £20 
minim fortune, escaped sen¬ 
tencing tor possession of her¬ 
oin and cocaine until he had 
undergone treatment at a clin¬ 
ic. Lora Bristol 38 and an 
addict for 20 years, was 
described by George Cannan 
QC his counsel as "sad and 
emotionally deprived”. 

• Last spring the Hon Jasper 
Duncombe. a seif-confessed 
drug addict and heir to Baron 
Feversham and a £20 million 
estate, was jaded for an az- 
robbery committed 
high on cocaine and 
Ecstasy. The Hon Charlie 
Tennant was barred from his 
£14 iraHion inheritance fay his 
fatter. Lord Glenconner, 
because he was a heroin 
addict 

However, their stories pale 
when compared with that of 


The blueblood junldes are ruiiung 
themselves and betraying their class 



addicts than, lower-class ones. 
People say the rich take drugs 
because they are too privileged 
and the poor take them 
because they are underprivi¬ 
leged. In fact, the proportion of 
tong-takers is the same. The 
only difference is that tiie rich 
attract publicity. 

"The only problem that is 
unique to toe rich is that they 


Aristocraticaddicts: Blandford. Tennant and Bristol 


tiie Marquess of Biandfbrd. 
who over the years has proba- 
bly made more appearances in 
courts of law than Ms Chur- 
chfll ancestors did in courts of 
royalty. Over toe years his 
misdemeanours have includ¬ 
ed breaking into a chemist's 
shop and assaulting a police¬ 
man. He has been jailed twice, 
for speeding—and possessing 
heroin. 

Why would .toe heir to 
Blenheim Palace. TL5QQ Ox¬ 
ford acres and £109 million 
choose to spend his time in 
sordid beasts- and toady 
housing estates? -According to 
Lord Blandford none of this is 
his fault He is the victim of 
whto Virginia Woolf described 
as "those padded fanatic asy- 
hnns which are known, eupbe- 
misticalty,. as the stately 
homes of England". 

The problem for these 
tearaway .toffs is that they 
have too much money to have 
to work and too littie intellect 
to want to. Once the landed 
gentty was ejected to pro¬ 
duce a governing class. Now 
its role seems to be to provide 
photo-opportunities fra; the 


Tatler. Today, file more inteL 
lectuafiy-challeiged members 
of fife aristocracy drift lan¬ 
guidly from Harrow to Hen- 
fey, from Ascot to Annabel's, 
attracting sycophants and 
riockxng r^ credit All they can 
look forward to is a job as a 
slightly upmarket gardener 
and a seat ia the House-of 
Lords. No . wander Lord 
Blandford once said; “I do fed 
confuted about my destiny. I 
don’t really know what to do 
with myseft” 

O nce the nobs were 
revered by toe snobs. 
"Today respect and 
. interest in the aristocracy is at 
an all time tow," says Harold 
Brooks-Bafeer, the publishing 
director of Buttes Peerage. 
No one is aueresasd if an 
aris tocr a t behaves himself, but 
we stiB raspy feeing someone 
fan from a great height 
Lord "Bogie* Mancroft, 
who once stole a £5,000 brooch 
from his aster to pay for a. . 
heroin fix biitis now reformed 
and involved wife , several 
drugs charities, toys; ‘Then; 
are no more 1 


he says. “Some will go to 
: Consultants who want to take 
large suras of money from 
them and who have lime real 
interest in curing them. They 
sit an a couch-and. say 'poor 
me* and the psychiatrist en¬ 
courages this.” 

Lord Mancroft says that 
Lord Blandford's poor-iittle- 
rich boy act is unacceptable. 
“He canned say that his' up¬ 
bringing was abnormal. It 
“fight seem so fo other people, 
but ft was tiie only life he 
knew. There can be no excuses 
and no blaming. Getting off 
dnigs is about faci ng up to 
your own responsibilities.” 

Not.only fa Lord Blandford 
not helping hmsdf, he is 
Going fife image of the aristae- 
™cy no favours. Mr Brooks- 
Baker says a survey of file 
£800 aristocratic families in 
Great Britain showed aoty a 
tiny percentage were detin- 
Quoii “But you only need one 
ortwo to make the whole 
system look very weak," he 
says. The idea that Blandford 
pin B ristol w ill sit in the Lords 
is disturbing for the man.fa 
the street These people are 
Ming a fire; winch I predict 
wffl cause the ev entual down¬ 
fall of tiie monarchy and the - 
peerage.” 

• Juua 

Llewellyn Smith 
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gjigi a baby’s brain has no room to grow... tackling an arterial killer... dogs tarred with a feline brush 


Skulls 


^SHIRE doctors are con- 

S"? 1 ,* 1 number of babies 

SSSf m ** York and Selby 
area who an*. . *_ 3 



-"‘UU1 utc 5KHIL IT 

increase in size may be 
aaommodaied the skull is com- 
P0Md of separate bones which are 
only oosely interlocking and are 
“jjally separated by a layer of 
fibrous tissue. As the brain grows 
bigger, so the skun shape liters 
and expands to accommodate it. 

craniosynostosis one or more 
of these joins m the skull bones, 
known as smuts, fuses too early 
fpd the skull size is prematurely 
fixed so that the brain becomes 
compressed,. with subsequent 
damage to it and to the nerves 
leading to the eye. 

In craniosynostosis the skull 
assumes bizarre shapes. The actu¬ 
al nature of the defoiWty depends 

on which of the sutures has dosed 

prematurely, and which have 
compensated for this by remain¬ 
ing open for too long. The skull 
can become pointed luce a dunce's 
cap. a condition known technically 
as turricephaly, or turret head; in 



other cases the skull becomes 
don gated from front to back, the 
shape being likened to the prow of 
a ship. - 

Althoui 


igb the number of cases in 
Yorkshire is disturbing, particu¬ 
larly as there iroo explanation for 
them, the initial reports — which 
suggested that in a comparatively 
small area there were as many 
cases as in the whole of the rest of 
England — misrepresented the 
situarion- 

In the York-Selby area. 21 cases 
have recently .been reported, 
whereas Great Ormond Street 
alone operates on more than 60 a 
year. Barry Jones, a consultant 
plastic surgeon at Great Ormond 
Street who spedalises in correct¬ 
ing skull and facial deformities. 


said that he thought that at 
least another 40 were, seen 
either at Oxford or 
Birmingham, the two other 
centres which specialise in deal¬ 
ing . with craniosynostosis 
deformity. 

Skilled surgery can prevent- 


the bones of the skull joining 


early, and by keeping than 
irt allow the brain to grow 


too 

apart allow the brain to grow 
without restriction and the skull to 
assume a normal shape. In the 
past, silicone was implanted be¬ 
tween the skull bones to simulate 
the natural fibrous tissue, but this 
has proved to be of little advantage 
and is being abandoned. 

Craniosynostosis is frequently 
associated with other deformities 



MEDICAL 

BRIEFING 


Dr Thomas 

Stuttaford 


as pan of a more generalised 
‘ tune. In some cases there is 
coexistent congenital heart 

-se and in others liinb 

abnormalities. 

In . more than 60 per cent of 
otherwise uncomplicated 
craniosynostosis cases there are 
other facial deformities directly 
related to the abnormal bom 
structure at the base of the skull, 
and softer than usual facial bones. 

The ferial deformities can pro- 
dux a "dish" face, like that of a 
King Charles spaniel or pekinese. 
Surgery when the face is deformed 
in this way, and breathing thereby 
restricted, presents special prob¬ 
lems for the anaesthetist As in 
many cases in which complex 
surgery is needed, the anaesthetist 


is as important as the surgeon. 
Indeed. "In these cases the anaes¬ 
thetist just has to be brilliant," Mr 
Jones says. 

Fortunately, this brilliance is 
still available—for the time being 
— and none of the Great Ormond 
Street babies -who were operated 
on last year died, another example 
of the importance of patients with 
rare conditions being treated in 
specialised uniis. 


Adley’s fate 


IT1S sad that Rob¬ 
ert AdJey (left), 
whose death pre¬ 
cipitated the 
Christchurch by- 
election, did not 
live to see the 
lords reject pan of 
the rail privatisation bill against 
which he had fought so enthusias¬ 
tically. Although MrAdley's death 
was sudden, he had recently 
undergone major surgery to re¬ 
lieve carotid stenosis, a severe 



narrowing of the carotid artery 
in die neck, the artery that 
carries Wood to the brain. The 
operation was a success, and 
Mr Adiey soon regained all his 
characteristic good humour as 
he battled for his causes. 

A recent review in Mims 
I magazine suggests that some 

i degree of carotid stenosis oc¬ 

curs in about 4 per cent of 55- 
y ear-ofds, rising to 7 per cent in the 
over-65s. The course of the disease 
is variable, but with less than 75 
per cent of the artery blocked the 
annual stroke rate is 1 per cent: if 
more than 75 per cent of the lumen 
(arterial canal) is obstructed. 3 per 
cent of those aSZioed are likely, in 
any one year, to have a major 
stroke and 72 per cent suffer 
transient ischaemic attacks, 
stroke-Like signs and symptoms 
that soon pass. 

Carotid endarterectomy reduces 
the death-rate from strokes by 
approximately two-thirds but. ac¬ 
cording to recent research in the 
New England Journal of Medi¬ 
cine, the long-term outlook is not 
good. Four hundred and forty 
patients with severe carotid steno¬ 
sis, but who were symptom-free, 
were followed for four years. Half 
had surgery coupled with the 
usual medicines, the other half 
had the medicines alone. Regard¬ 
less cf the treatment. 40 per cent 
died. The principal cause of death 
was, as in Mr Adiey"s case, a 
coronary thrombosis. 


JSV A. 



Dogs hounded 


WHATEVER the public may fed 
about the design of the Queen 
Elizabeth Gate erected to mark the 
lifetime of the Queen Mother, the 
Queen was able to smile as she 
inaugurated them. 

The Queen had previously, al¬ 
most unobserved, visited the police 
station in Hyde Park and, as she 
did so, she caught sight of one of 
the park's regular dogwalkers, 
accompanied try her usual pack of 
half a dozen or so dogs of very 
different breeds. If the Queen's 
smiles at the gate were diplomatic, 
those directed at the dogs and their 
minder were full of warmth. 

But dog owners as a whole are 
outraged by the continuing confu¬ 
sion. not eased by a recent tele¬ 
vision programme, between 
toxoplasmosis, a common parasite 


spread by cats and dangerous only 
to the immuno-com pro mi sed, or, u 
caught in the first weeks of 
pregnancy, to a developing em¬ 
bryo. and toxocariasis, the worm 
spread by dogs. 

Keith Buti. a Knightsbridge 
veterinary surgeon, said the 
Queen's smiles were not mis¬ 
placed. Extensive research on the 
soil in the royal parks, in particu¬ 
lar Kensington Gardens and Hol¬ 
land Park, and similar studies on 
some North Country beaches, has 
showed the cysts of toxicaria to be 
virtually absent 

Mr Bun advises that puppies, 
the principal source of worms. 
should be dewormed monthly, as 
should pregnant bitches. After 
stroking their pets and before 
eating car owners should, of 
course, wash their hands and keep 
the cat out of the kitchen, particu¬ 
larly during the owners pregnacy. 


DAVID STEWART-SMITH 
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Humour is the best medicine: Sgt-Micbacil Shepley (left) and Sgt Steve Wilson, of the Cheshire. share a joke while on duty with the 7th Armoured Division in Bosnia 



its head 


The royal 


gasman cometh 


Once a humble anaesthetist, 


Richard Gordon is now an FRCA 
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W hen we are daily 
reminded of the 
unfolding trage¬ 
dy of the Balkans 
and its impact on foe local 
population and world com¬ 
munity. foe effect on our 
soldiers may seem to pale into 
insignificance. So it was right 
for Dr Wessdy in Body and 
Mind. May 18 , to ask foe 
question “Will soldiers return¬ 
ing from Bosnia need psychi¬ 
atric help?" Haying been foe 
army psychiatrist m the the¬ 
atre, 1 feel well placed to 
answer, audio explain what 
the army psychiatric services 
are up to. 

Men have fought each other 
since time immemorial and 
their reaction to the stress of 
combat is well known- In 
psychiatric terms, _ this is an 
acute stress reaction and is 
reversible with rest, sle ep an d 
feeding. It is now well accepted 
foal treatment is . quite 
straightforward—keeping foe 
sufferers in the military enw- 
ronment with their comrades 
and as close to their unit as 
feasible. Since the Arablsrarii 

wars this has come to be called 

battle shock and officers and 
soldiers are taught about dm 
much the same way as they 


Comradeship and psychiatric skill help war veterans survive trauma 


are taught first aid. The aim of - Soldiers in Bosnia have 
this training is to “normalise" witnessed women, children 


the reaction to such stresses. 

What is less dear is foe term 
post-t raumatic, stress disorder 
(PTSD). Every year at Queen 
Elizabeth Military Hospital 
we see about a hundred new 
cases of mainly combat-relat¬ 
ed PTSD consequent upon 
service in foe second world 
war, the Fafldands, foe Gulf, 
and Northern Ireland. 

We find that those exposed 
to traumatic situations experi¬ 
ence symptoms ofFTSD such 
as nightmares, . intrusive, 
thoughts, jfaeriness or hyper¬ 
vigilance. These symptoms 
seem to be a natural reaction, 
and usually settle down within 
a few months. What is unclear 
is who will go on to develop 
full-blown PTSD. As Dr 
Wessdy states, it seems in part 
a mixture of preexisting per¬ 
sonality and psychological 
health, and the severity of the 
trauma. A number of soldiers 
will have come from abusive 
and broken homes which have 
left than with. feelings of 
vulnerability and helpless¬ 
ness. 


and foe elderly being shot 
They have recovered bodies 
which have been tortured and 
defiled before being shot or 
burnt alive. They have wit¬ 
nessed the plight of refugees. 
Each time, under the United 
Nations mandate, they have 
been unable to intervene. Sol¬ 
diers are nor trained to be 
helpless, and for some of them 
foe sensation has dredged up 
hidden memories: 

Historically, soldiers have, 
pyer the years of involvement 
in such situations, dealt with 
them by humour (however 
biadd,, talking to colleagues 
and drinking- It is pretty gear 
that those who nave stable 
-personalities and good psy¬ 
cho-soda! support can cope 
well and, indeed, may profit 
from the experience. 

As with most psychiatric 
illness, those with difficulties 
in personality, inter-personal 
relationships and with poor 
social support, and who may 
have best brought up in a 
neglectful family, tend to tun 
into most problems. 


One of the problems in 
dealing with established 
PTSD is foe individual's ten¬ 
dency to withdraw into him¬ 
self. It is difficult to share the 
experience with those who 
were not there. Many became 
alienated and withdrawn and 
are less likely to seek help. 


I 


t is difficult to antidpate 
who will get PTSD, and 
it does not seem morally 
right simply to wait and 
see. So we offer debriefing to 
those involved in traumas. 
The aim of debriefing is to 
ensure a more healthy pro¬ 
cessing of the emotional infor¬ 
mation of the event by sharing 
the experience with others, 
especially those who were 
there. Ideally, this should be 
done by the unit or group 
itself, but members of the 
psychiatric services have the 
necessary skills, too. Such 
work can be .harrowing and 
daunting for hen medics and 
training can be given through 
a programme in Germany 
which attempts to disseminate 
skills in the army community. 

There are also standing 


instructions for commanders 
on debriefing following inci¬ 
dents in Northern Ireland. 
And within the next six weeks 
a new training video on PTSD 
will be launched to supple¬ 
ment and extend existing edu¬ 
cational material. 

There is always a risk that 
psychiatrists may be seen to be 
"medicalising" traumatic ex¬ 
periences but it is our aim to 
normalise foe experience and 
encourage the sharing of 
emotions. 

There is. of course, plenty of 
informal debriefing among 
soldiers themselves. This is 
encouraged and the benefits of 
the army community are at 
their best in these situations: 
be it platoon, company or 
regiment. To this end ii is now 
standard policy for there to be 
a wind-down period back in 
base before leave is taken. 

Exit from todays duty or 
battlefield can be very rapid 
and can lead to a surreal 
experience; one minute a sol¬ 
dier is suffering foe hardships 
of conflict, foe next sitting in a 
pub with his family and 
friends. 


Unlike psychiatry in the 
NHS. we have the advantage 
of being an occupational ser¬ 
vice and are integrated into the 
administrative and medical 
support of the army. We are 
thus involved with education 
and prevention as well as 
simply responding to the prob¬ 
lems when they arise. 

Almost to a man, our PTSD 
cases ai Queen Elizabeth hos¬ 
pital have somehow missed 
our on debriefing. They all 
regretted this and we aim to 
prevent such oversights in 
future. 

We have a broad under¬ 
standing and agreement on 
how to diagnose and treat 
battle shock. Post traumatic 
stress disorder is, however, 
much more complicated. 

We are guided by. the old 
saying that prevention is bet¬ 
ter than cure and we hope foal 
through education and de¬ 
briefing we win if not prevent, 
the n at least mitigate, aspects 
of PTDS which once estab¬ 
lished is a most invidious and 
difficult condition to treat 
• Major Palmer is the senior 
specialist in psychiatry at the 
Queen Elizabeth Military 
Hospital . Woolwich, London 
SE18 


NEARLY 50 years .ago. I sat 
the easy-going Diploma in 
Anaesthetics, an exam first set 
in 1935, and proudly put DA 
after my name. By 1948. with 
the founding of the Faculty of 
Anaesthesia in foe Royal Coll¬ 
ege of Surgeons, their exam 
was upgraded to a Fellowship. 
I more proudly put FFARCS 
after my name. 

In 1988, foe anaesthetists 
formed their awn college. 
Even more proudly, I put after 
mynameFCAnaes. Today, the 
Queen opens the 
Royal College in 
Bedford Square, 
and with the ut¬ 
most pride I find 
myself FRCa. Only 
a few. if cleverer, 
doctors have re¬ 
ceived so many 
honorary diplomas 
for doing so little. 

When I became 
an anaesthetist. 

"the gasman" was 
then a lowly voca¬ 
tion. performed by 
young doctors and 
spare-time GPS. I 
hissed nitrous ox¬ 
ide (“laughing 
gas! and oxygen 



Gordon: recalls 
Simpler days 


from cylinders at my elbow 
across a jam-jar of pungent 
ether, watching the uncon¬ 
scious patient puffing encour¬ 
agingly into a red rubber 
football-bladder. 

Anaesthesia was bestowed 
upon the world in the 1840s by 
two New England dentists, to 
make money. Horace Wells of 
Hartford, Connecticut, attend¬ 
ed a laughing gas party and 
noticed that foe revellers got 
bloody shins from falling 
about, but felt no pain. The 
next morning, he inhaled the 
gas and enjoyed the first 
painless extraction, of his ach¬ 
ing wisdom tooth. His part¬ 
ner. William Morton, tried 
ether on his water spaniel, on 
Goober 16, 1846, for the re¬ 
moval of a tumour. 

Two months later, the first 
operation under anaesthesia 
in Europe was performed ai 
University College Hospital in 
Bloomsbury. You can still see 
the wooden operating table, 
with holes for the straps which 
previously held the screaming 
patients down. Anaesthesia 
provoked clerical outrage for 
exorcising labour pains fin 
sorrow thou shale bring forth 
children”). Respectability 


glimmered after chloroform 
was given to Queen Victoria in 
1853 for the painless delivery 
of Prince Leopold, and parents 
started christening their 
daughters Anaesthesia. 

The anaesthetist then was 
the ■ amiably despised “rag- 
and-bottle-man”. Britain now 
has 20 professors, reflecting 
foe growth industry of anaes¬ 
thetic technology. Up the Ori¬ 
noco in 1595, Sir Walter 
Raleigh discovered curare. 
This paralyses without killing. 

Every operating ta¬ 
ble now bears a 
human who is suf¬ 
fering foe equiva¬ 
lent of a direct hit 
from a South 
American Indian's 
blowpipe. 

Venturesome 
surgery demands 
inventive anaes¬ 
thetists. To the 
three million Brit¬ 
ons a year who are 
wheeled woozily to¬ 
wards foe operat¬ 
ing theatre, the 
anaesthetist is the 
nice doctor in the 
green pyjamas (al¬ 
most half are fe¬ 


male), who pricks foe hand 
before the ceiling shimmers 
and goes wooml This is the 
smallest part of what 
anaesthetists do. They are the 
patient's minders, electroni¬ 
cally monitoring the heart and 
lungs. For more severe jobs 
they “live” for a patient by 
substituting their machineiy 
for these organs. 

How complicated it has 
become since my days, when 
the three stages of anaesthesia 
could be expressed as “awake, 
asleep and dead”. 

• Richard Canton is the author of 
the Doctor in (he House novels. 



y toother made me 
homosexual." 


I y I runs the old joke. 

Pretty soon, if D r sio )?J 
LeVay has his wy, the 

medial pntoptic region of the 
hvnofoalamus is going 

foe credit, depending how 

y 7t lacks foe ptroeh 

Scalrforoia. fire*IJPgJJ 
foe idea a couple of yean 
ago, some gay 

had been found rof sexug 
orientation- bow 
it be before somebody sug¬ 
gested a cure? 

Dr LeVay. hi 

SS*w--sS£S 


Is homosexuality all in the brain? 


.has 

The 


^foTK^osexualityare 


pretty unconvincing. Freud 
was responsible for foe one 
that is now part of most 
people's mental furniture: the 
idea that homosexual men 
suffer a farm of arrested 
sexual development as a re¬ 
sult of never having broken 
foe bonds with their mothers. 

Studies of twins suggest 
that there is rather more to ft 

<jmn that. Homosexuality 

tuns in families, an observa¬ 
tion that in itself does not rule 
out Freud’s befiefe. A mother 
who made doe soil a homo-' 
se ptal could do foe same, for 
another- 

Bnthavmg a gay identical 
twin increases., your own 
chances of being gay by 
between 50 and te per cent 
wb3e fa oooridetpom.twins 


A doctor claims that the hunt for a mystery gene could 
lead to pre-birth screening of the womb for gay babies 


the increased dance is only 
25-30 per cent 

Identical twins, of course, 
share all foe same genes, so 
file twin studies do suggest 
an underlying biological 
mechanism. It may not be the 
whole answer, but Dr LeVay 
confidently expects that the 
search for foe “gay gene" 
now being conducted in the 
United States will be success¬ 
ful within foe next few years. 

His confidence is based on 
the results of his own re¬ 
search, wtridi showed a dear 
difference in foe brains of 
gay and straight men The 


? 


differences lie in the hypo¬ 
thalamus, a small region at 
the base of the brain. To¬ 
wards the front of the hypo¬ 
thalamus lies foe medial 
preoptic area. When this area 
is damaged in male animals, 
foere is a reduction in normal 
sexual behaviour, and the 
animals behave in ways 


more typical of females. Dr 
LeVay studied this region of 
foe brain in Aids patients, 
both gays and heterosexuals, 
who had acquired foe disease 
through drug abuse, and 
heterosexuals of both sexes 
who had died of other causes. 
In one location in foe medial 
preoptic area he found a 
group of neurons that dif¬ 
fered significantly in the dif¬ 
ferent groups. 

This area, called IN AH 3 
(for interstitial nuclei of foe 
anterior hypthalaimis) Is on 
average two to three times 
bigger in heterosexual men 


than it is in women. In gay 
wen, ZNAH 3is thesamesize 
as in women — that is. Car 
smaller than in heterosexual 
men. 

Finding this discrepancy in 
adults does not necessarily 
mean that it has been present 
from birth, though animal 
experiments suggest that it 
has. Since Dr Levey's experi¬ 
ments were published, 
another anatomical differ¬ 
ence has been found, by 
Laura Allen and Roger 
Gbrski at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. 

They discovered that a 
structure connecting the left 
and right sides of the cortex, 
the anterior commissure, 
known to be larger in women 
than in men, is also larger in 


gay men. As in Dr LeVay’s 
own work, the evidence was 
that gay men were closer to 
women than to straight men 
in this particular respect 

These differences most 
likely arise as a result of 
varying levels of hormones in 
foe womb or—in Dr LeVay’s 
opinion — in genetic differ¬ 
ences that make (he brains of 
some foetuses react different¬ 
ly to foe same hormone 
levels. At least three laborato¬ 
ries in the US are now 
hunting for these genes. 

Success (if die gene does 
exist) would set any number 
of different hares running. 
For example, it would then be 
possible to screen for foe 
gene before birth, giving an 
indication of whether a foe¬ 
tus was likely to become gay. 


Nigel Hawkes 


• The Sexual Brain by Simon 
LeVay (MJT Press. £14.95) 


New Book Reveals How. To Get 

ARTHRITIS 

RELIEF 


If you suffer from arthritis, you 
should know about a new book 
The Complete Arthritis Handbook. 
This book contains the latest up- 
to-date information on arthritis, 
including ibe newest natural and 
medical treatments, whai really 
works. Here are a few facts 
covered in the book. 


for 


the 


■ Who gels arthritis - how, where 
and why. 

■ Relief from pain, what works. 

• A country doctor's tip - what to 
sip with meals. 

• 19 foods to eat-and 18 foods to 
avoid. 

• How a short fas can help. 

• 3 Vitamins that work. 

■ 12 alternative treatments 
fast relief. 

» 7 drugs that really will help. 

• 5 operations to consider. 

• Devices to help about 
house, in the garden and whilst 
driving, 

■ 9 organisations yon can nun to, 
with addresses and telephone 
numbetv 

• 17 contacts that can help, and 
where to find them. 

Get all the facts- Order The 
Complete Arthritis Handbook 
today direct from the publisher 
and save, lb older simply send 
£9.95 (which includes packaging. 
despatch and handling) together 
.with your name, address and 
book title to: Carnell Ltd, Dept 
, Ahwford. nr Cotcheaer, 
Esses C07 SAP. You can return 
the book any time 
for a full refund if 
not satisfied. 
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■ Miscarriages of justice have 
spawned a procedural lobby which 
pays little heed to questions of guilt 


T he furore over jury 
trials in the Runri- 
man report has 

kicked up so much dust that 
the cloud has quite ob¬ 
scured a debale which de¬ 
served more attention. The 
right to trial by jury may be 
a theme which captures 
popular imagination, hav¬ 
ing as it does such a colour¬ 
ful and easily grasped place 
in our legal culture. But 
there is a point of dispute 
between the majority of the 
commission and its dissent¬ 
ing member. Professor 
Michael Zander, which illu¬ 
minates much more dearly 
the dissatisfaction of the 
populace with the justice 
system. 

It is important to note that 
this dissatisfaction takes a 
□umber of forms: a 
specialised minority are 
deeply (indeed, quasi-pro- 
fessionally) concerned ab¬ 
out a series of miscarriages 

ly* innorent people* 3 !!^ 
been wrongly convicted: a 
larger minority are mildly 
disturbed by these cases, 
mainly insofar as they seem 
to cast a pall over the 
trustworthiness ct the police 
and the courts, and a major¬ 
ity are both offended and 

frightened by die _ 

failure of the sys¬ 
tem to appre- Guj 

hend, prosecute, 
convict and then lTOlOO 

to 

lums who threa- SeCOI 

ten their own 
security. *© IT1 

Now die point .nnH 

that I wish to CV1U 

examine — as op- ~~ 1 

posed to the ones which 
have received inordinate at¬ 
tention in the media thus far 
— has the virtue that H 
sheds light on all these 
forms of dissatisfaction 
because it gets to the heart 
of a profound misunder¬ 
standing in the layman's 
idea of what the criminal 
justice system is about Hie 
Rumanian report recom¬ 
mends that m future, if 
there is sufficient sound 
evidence for a conviction, 
then even the most serious 
misconduct by the prosecu¬ 
tion should not result in that 
conviction being quashed. 
In other words, if some of 
the prosecution evidence in 
a trial turns out to be faulty 
or acquired by illegitimate 
means but there was suffi- 
rient other evidence to prove 
guilt beyond reasons We 
doubt, then die verdict 
should stand. 

Many people will be sur¬ 
prised to learn that this is 
not part of the law already, 
so full of common sense 
does it seem. There ought 
of course to be sanctions 
against prosecutors who be¬ 
have badly, but when this 
has no bearing on the guDt 
of the offender, why should 
he be let off? But help with 
the conundrum is at hand. 
Professor Zander, in his ob¬ 
jection to this proposal, 
provides a succinct and 
elegant exposition of the law 
as it stands: “The moral 
foundation of the criminal 
justice system requires that 
if the prosecution has em¬ 
ployed foul means, the de¬ 
fendant must go free even 
though he is plainly guilty." 


Guilt or 
innocence is 
thought 
secondary 
to rules of 
evidence 


What do these carefully 
chosen words tell us about 
the basis of our system for 
arresting, prosecuting and 
detaining alleged crimi¬ 
nals? That the law is about 
something above and be¬ 
yond questions of actual 
guilt or innocence. Hie es¬ 
tablishing of guilt and all 
those dungs that follow 
from it in terms of contain¬ 
ing offenders and protecting 
the population from further 
offences are secondary to 
the propriety of legal proce¬ 
dure. Not that this propriety 
is a trivial matter the 
integrity of the law must be 
regarded as sacred in any 
civilised society and the 
strictest safeguards must be 
erected to protect individ¬ 
uals from corrupt or malign 
prosecution. 

But for the law (in the 
person of Professor Zander) 
to say that a conviction 
should be quashed even 
when the convicted person 
"is plainly guilty"does more 
than this. It suggests that 
the verdict of guilty was 
undeserved, not fry the de¬ 
fendant (who explicitly did 
deserve it), but by the prose¬ 
cution; that h was a prize 
which should not have been 
awarded because the prose- 

_ cutar did not play 

by the rules. For 
[t or failing to uphold 

the principles of 
Tice IS just process, the 

0 i_ t prosecutor is to 

be publicly dis- 
dary graced by losing 

f his trophy. Un- , 

SS 01 fortunately, in the I 

npp process, a crimi- 

rial may be 
turned out on to 
the streets to do his worst 

This principle arises dir¬ 
ectly from the adversarial 
justice system in which op¬ 
posing counsels must con¬ 
centrate on the contest for a 
verdict rather than on estab¬ 
lishing what has actually 
happened in a criminal 
case. Hie defence and prose¬ 
cution are pitted against one 
another in a game with 
rules so arcane that even ex¬ 
perienced counsel may fall 
foul of them. Increasingly in 
recent years, the contest has 
been weighted in favour of 
the defence. By recommen¬ 
ding that the defence case be 
shown to the prosecution — 
the reverse is already re¬ 
quired — Rundman tries to 
restore the balance. But the 
elimination of this secrecy 
only nods in the direction of 
a court’s right to cany out 
a disinterested inquisition 
into the real issue of guilt or 
innocence. 

The public suspects that 
some victims of miscarri¬ 
ages of justice are being let I 
off "on technicalities”, or 
that the system is creating I 
hurdles for prosecutors 
which drive them to take Q- | 
licit short-cuts. It is bermis- ] 
ed by the alacrity with I 
which the innocent may be 
locked up while real crimin¬ 
als run rings around the 
law. Ordinary people think 
that the courts exist to pun¬ 
ish wrong-doing, that just¬ 
ice means reaching accurate 
verdicts, not rewarding the 
lawyers who most skilfully 
avoid giving concessions to 
the enemy. If they are 
wrong in mis. then someone 
should explain why. 









BREAKTHROUGH 


More wealth to go round 


N obody had been expecting 
much to come of the G7 
meeting in Tokyo- Recent 
meetings of the prime 
ministers and presidents have been 
disappointing, and have certainly 
faffed to produce an international 
response to the world recession. All 
the heads of government are unpopu¬ 
lar in their own countries, and the 
prime minister of Japan has already 
lost a vote of confidence and faces an 
immediate general election- Most of 
the G7 countries are suffering from 
high and rising unemployment, 
wfuch usually makes gover n ments 
more protectionist. 

Hie agreement on tariffs on manu¬ 
factures has therefore come as some¬ 
thing of a surprise, and the first 
reaction will be to lot* for thecaabh in 
it The first catch, of course, is that it 
is a GT agreement and not a full 
concord under the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade; it is still 
conditional upon acceptance by the 
rest of tiie Gatt members. As Presi¬ 
dent Mitterrand has rather sourly 
observed, the place to negotiate a 
Gatt agreement is Geneva. The 
second catch is that it covers manu¬ 
factures but not invisibles or agricul¬ 
ture. The French peasants still have 
to be heard from—or rather they will 
be heard from again. 

Nevertheless, the Tokyo achieve¬ 
ment is remarkable enough. This 
provisional agreement eliminates 
tariffs on a wide group of manufac¬ 
tured goods, and halves them on a 
further, particularly sensitive, group. 
It was pleasant to see the face of Sir 
Lean Brittan as the European com¬ 
missioner ar the negotiating table. He 
may be suspected in Europe of being 
a classic Adam Smith freetrader, 
and he seemed well content with 
what is a classic victory for free trade. 
At the very least, it is a defeat for the 
protectionism which had seemed to 
be gathering strength in the world, 
and a vindication of die free-trade 
sympathies of President Clinton, 
which had been doubted. 

Free trade is more important now 
than it has ever been. The early 1990s 
are in some ways like the early 1930s. 
although no two periods of history 
are ever exactly the same. The 
modem world is still passing through 
a prolonged recession, now at its 
most severe in continental Europe, 
with weak recoveries in the United 
Slates and Britain. In the 1930s there 
was a worldwide movement to raise 
tariffs, which led to a sharp fail in 
world trade; it turned the recession 
into a depression, and the depression 


The Tokyo endorsement of free trade 
means greater prosperity and stability 


into a slump. The Tokyo agreement, 
provided it is honoured in the Gatt 
negotiations, guarantees that there 
will be no comparable reduction in 
world trade this time. 

Protectionism could have been 
even more disastrous in the 1990s 
than it was in the 1930s. The greatest 
difference between that period and 
the present is the acceleration of 
change. Any economy which falls 
behind has always bear severely 
damaged, but that process now 
occurs much faster than it used to. 
The damage that protectionism does 
to industries shielded by tariffs is that 
it removes world 

competition. This . • _ 

has the effect of 
allowing the protect- TJ//'/ 

ed economy to oper- LI/ //i 

ate below the world —T r WK 
levels of efficiency £J DOt 

which open compe- x\vCv^ 
tition would enforce. 

The acceleration — —- 

of change can be 
shown in many ways: in industrial 
markets, in technology, in develop¬ 
ment and so on. The example of 
Japan is a good one. Between I960 
and 1985, Japan moved from being a 
developing country recovering from 
the war to being the world's most 
competitive economy. The United 
States had perhaps made the same 
progress in the period from 1825 to 
1925, a period four times as long. 
Most of the Asian developing coun¬ 
tries are changing faster than Japan. 
The world economy can only absorb 
this accelerating change through the 
rapid adjustment of a free world 
trade system. 

Tbe danger was that the pace and 
scale of change would build a con¬ 
stituency for raising tariffs rather 
than reducing them. There were 
signs of this, particularly in Europe, 
but also in the United States, where 
the trade unions are a big protection¬ 
ist lobby, allied to the Democrats. 
The Tokyo agreement is of historic 
importance baa use it seems to show 
that even weak and unpopular gov¬ 
ernments stiff have the political 
strength to move in the opposite 
direction to these pressures. 

Nevertheless, the changes in the 
world will still be very difficult to 
handle, particularly in the European 
Community and the United States. 


Two great adjustments will have to 
be made one is the adjustment to the 
recovery of Eastern Europe and 
Russia. Ax present the 300 million 
peoole ofWestem Europe and the 275 
mflban of the United States and 
Canada enjoy a standard of living 
which is sharedonjy by theJapapese, 
the Australians, me Scandinavians, 
die people of tire Chinese rim and a. 
few other countries. Probably these 
rich people of the world amount to 
some 850 mfflian or so out of a total of 
5.5 billion. Rates of pay vary, but file 
dollar cost of wages for one West 
German is $30,000 a year, for a 
Russian, perhaps 

■ _ $3,000 a year, and 

for a Chinese work- 
er, $300 a year, at 

tUM x™ otch “®' 

\Af\rtfT This is the heart of 

VL Ui'Y the issue of free 

OO trade; By the year 

- — - 2010 or thereabouts. 

the premium for 
employing West German labour will 
have fallen to a level which genuinely 
reflects the German advantage in 
competition with Russians or Chi¬ 
nese. No one can tell what that 
premium will be; perhaps German 
labour will still be worth twice as 
much as Chinese. If that adjustment 
is made in a free-trade system — as 
Tokyo promises — that many manu¬ 
factures which are now made in 
Germany will then be made in 
Russia or China. But German indus¬ 
try will have adapted to maximise its 
own areas of real advantage. If 
Europe opts for protection, the pro¬ 
cess will initially be delayed, but 
eventually will be catastrophic. 

The catastrophe of protectionism in 
the 2930s extended not only to the 
damage that was done to individual 
industries, or even to world trade and 
the world economy. It played its part 
in the general development of nation¬ 
alism which supported Fascist and 
Nazi parties and led to the second 
world war. There is a basic moral 
choice between protectionism and 
free trade; tiie one incites people 
to protect themselves at the expense 
of other countries, the other en¬ 
ables nations to collaborate in raising 
prosperity. The classical advocates of 
free trade believed that it would 
strengthen peace as well as prosperi¬ 


TT-fP!TIMES THURSDAY JUL Y8J993: 

— Whv the 

BH left still 
■H staggers 

Socialist papers^ 
have no sting, sa yg^ 

■MB Anthony Howard h 

-f. a sound rule ^ ^ ^ 
7 ^ T politicians should think 

- IS/ ■ X before suing- 1 

MY J(*nMajorr3;iss«dtowitto 

libel against the New SMfwg* last 
. JawrnT he unwittingly did the 
/ papTk good turn, There the old 
"Staggers’' was, looking as if it might 
perishfrom old age and anaem-it 
' passed the milestone of its sum 
birthday three months ago -7 when 
/ along came the prime mincer to 

/ deliver a massive Wood transfusion. 

/ The rights and wrongs of his now 

/ seated Hbd action need not concern 

/ us here. What matters is the nnpres- 

sJ / skin created that somehow a smau 

7 . / left-wing magazine has contrived to. 

/ f ^ down aff the wrath and authonry 

/ of Downing Street In claiming a 

/ moral victory” the NS* Hth edrior. 

/ Steve Flatt may have been pushing 

9/v't'i/ 93 matters a bit, but even the BBC was 

2 '_con c e d in g yesterday that the legal 

c?-^*-*--**-*^ match had been fought to "a draw”. 

- The NS can be expected » make 
the most of its role as David in 
relation to Goliath. The fact that its 
leaders have already raised £ 100.000 
. — on its behalf must also serve as a 

welcome reassurance to its staff that 
it stiff has a hold on a constituency 
1 jT’W out there somewhere. 

I ■..I ■ I The past 20 years have not been 

It I m. M fond to the reputation and standing 
of what was once easily the country's 
most influential political weekly, 
feefianism could lead Even in tiie circulation battle it has 
as poverty. Tokyo is over the past decade decisively tost 
yai i gw it shows a out to its traditional rival, The , 
pint of national co- Spectator — backed as tiie latter is ■ 
lengthen the world fortunate enough to be by all the 
• - might and wealth of Conrad Blade 
Jinrfh published The anathe Telegraph empire. With 
'lions in 1776. tiie rumours of takeovers regularly swirl- 
inst tariffs arid in ing over its head, the NSh s own 
befog done where it finances have for years been in a 
me have been well. parlous, state too: its carefully bus- 
* in " Ms time, the banded reserves are kmg gone, 
at bad to be made More to the point, it rad risked-- 
tong-term. The disc?- at least until the prime minister 
de has become much obfigfoglyjEtot it bade centre stage — 

□d tite psychological looking lose just another fringe 
ade ^ corresponding- journal totally irrelevant to the pofit- 
G7 leaders in Tokyo real process. The NS* relationship 
derision that their with the Labour party has never, of 
t reality, rather than' course, been an easy one: even at the 
r hide from it That is 'great Labour victory celebration of 
nation or an industry 1945. Ernest Bevin is said to have 
idrviduaL (Of course welcomed the paper's most iffustri- 
llowing the exception ous editor, Kingsley Martin, with the 
ust fate reality except gredm^ “Hullo, i^orany—1 give you 
hi agriculture, from six. weeks before you stab usin. the 


ty, and that protectionism could lead 
to war as well as poverty. Tokyo is 
encouraging because it shows a 
revival of the spirit of national co¬ 
operation to strengthen the world 
economy. 

Since AdamSfoifh published The 
Wealth of Nations fo 1776. tiie 
arg uments against tariffs and fo 
favour of work befog done where it 
can best .be done-have been wdl 
understood. Yet in Ms time, the 
adjustments that bad to be made 
were relatively longterm. The disci¬ 
pline of free trade has become much 
more urgent and the psychological 
impact erf freetrade is correspanding- 
ly-greater. The G7 leaders fo Tokyo 
have taken a derision that their 
nations will face reality, fattier than 
try to evade it.dr hide from it That is 
as healthy for a nation or an fodnsby 
as it is for an individual. (Of course 
we are all still allowing tiie exception 
that everyone must fate reality except 
those employed in agriculture, from 
the French peasants to .the Japanese 
rice-growers.) 


F or Europe, the ieafi(y will be 
tough. We have to compete 
with two billion Asians who 
start from a much lower 
standard of fivfog. -We have .to 
abandon a cherished belief: that there 
is some inbuilt economic advantage 
in being European. There is certainly 
no such advantage any longer. Both 
the Japanese and the Hong Kong 
Chinese have overtaken the British in 
both income per head and average 
life expectancy. The. EC will be 
entirely dependent upon its own 
efforts if it is to be competitive, just 
like everybody rise. If we save as 
much, invest as much, have educa¬ 
tional standards as high and work as 
hand as the people of Hong Kong, we 
dial] have as high a standard of 
living as Hong Kong. If not, it will be 
no use com plaining. 

This is why theTokyo meeting is so 
important This was the day when, 
and the place where, one might have 
expected, the world's leaders to avoid 
the issue. After all, free trade means 
rapid rather than stow adjustment 
and the loss of some 'industrial secur¬ 
ity. matched fry opportunities else¬ 
where. It would have been easy and 
attractive to pull up the bedclothes 
and heme that the great historic shift 
to Cbe development of Asia would be 
postponed. It is to everyone's credit— 
and perhaps particularly to Sir 
Leon's — that Tokyo has moved a 
world in recession along a narrow 
and painful path of virtue. - 


bade." And there can be no doubt that 
wftfle tiie paper still mattered. Lab¬ 
our chieftains always tended to 
regard it as a thorn fo their side. 

B ut at least they frit the thorn, 
anditmay be that on occasion 
it served as a goad. It is a long 
time since theJVS has done that—but 
why? The answer, I fancy, has to be 
that in the days of its glory, the NS 
was traditionally a paper of ideas, 
and as the ideological content of Lab¬ 
ours appeal has diminished, so has 
the ufiuence of the paper that used to 
be its missionary outpost to the 
middle and professional classes. (The 
NS, after all, was founded by Ftibi- 
ahs, and in tone it remained a Fabian 
paper until under its 10 th editor, 
Stuart Weir, it gat carried away into 
the dcwd-cudooo-land of Charter 88 
and proportional representation.) 

To be fair, in the past ^ear or two, it 
has shown signs of rowing back into 
the political mainstream, but tiie 
question of its function can never be 
solved until the left in this country be¬ 
gins to wrest back the intellectual foit- 
tative from the right Maybe I say 
that with particular feeling. If one 
moment haunts me from my own* 
time as editor, it is the time of the * 
IMF cuts in 1976-7.1 recall wondering 
as Jim Callaghan proceeded to slash 
and slash again at public expendi¬ 
ture what on earth in intellectual 
tern s now distinguished the socialist 
rase from the Tory one. Even in the 
days of John Smith, the New States¬ 
man would greatiy benefit from 
rmding an answer to this question. 


Chequered career 


ALAN CLARK is dearly as 
ruthless behind the wheel of 
his vintage Rolls-Royce as he 
is in front of the blank pages of 
a diary. For it was the maver¬ 
ick former minister, accompa¬ 
nied fry his long-suffering wife 
Jane, who powered across the 
finishing line of this week’s 
Alpine Car Rally 10 take the 
chequered flag. 

It was the sort of perfor¬ 
mance that Teny-Tbomas, 
rakish star of the film Monte 
Carlo or Bust, might have 
bran proud o€ As indeed he 
might of Clark's distinctly 
caddish vehicle: a 1919 Silver 
Shadow which, thanks 10 a 
misspent youth in the RAF. 
bears a bat on its radiator 
rather than the traditional 
Flying Lady. Inevitably Clark 
was quickly dubbed the Black 
Baron fry fellow drivers.. 

It is a moniker he did his 
best to live up to. Certainly in 
his determination to cross at 
least one finishfog line first, 
Clark — who in his Diaries 
refers frequently to high-speed 
driving up and down motor¬ 
ways — cut not just corners, 
but at least two civic recep¬ 


tions. Never one for official 
gatherings at the best of times, 
he simply omitted to go the 
receptions in Vienna on the 
last day, held in honour of the 
returning Rollers, which 
began the race fo the city two 
weeks earlier. 

So as the other drivers 
quaffed wine with local digni¬ 
taries, the dastardly Clark was 
motoring relentlessly mi to¬ 
wards the finishing lira and 
his brief moment of glory. And 
brief it was — for the scruti¬ 
neers soon took exception to 
such underhand tactics. The 
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only laurels Clark will be 
nesting an are those of an 
author. 

Some total! 

A PONY or a monkey we 
know about. A Desmond or 
Douglas we are getting used 
to — fry degrees. But what 
shall we caff the £ 1.001 paid 
into court by the New States¬ 
man in defence of its now 
notorious libel action. Will it 
be a “Major? Or a “Latimer"? 
Or — as one top libel lawyer 
suggested somewhat surreally 
yesterday — “a odd quiche'? 

It appears that the sum was 
chosen to second-guess the 
jury, had the rase gone to 
court If a round-figure-loving 
jury had awarded Major dam¬ 
ages of a £ 1.000 or less, he 
would have had to pay both 
his and the magazine's costs 
from the date the money was 
offered. Yet despite its paltry 
size, this is far from being the 
smallest sum ever offered- Ac¬ 
cording to ora top libel barris¬ 
ter, “if you are very sure of 
your ground, you might offer 
Q. Likewise it is not uncom¬ 
mon for less confident defen¬ 
dants to offer as much as 
£ 100 . 000 " — known in the 
trade as a Koo or an Elion. 



DIARY 


Twin towns? 

ACCORDING to a recent sur¬ 
vey. most schoolchildren be¬ 
lieve Jacques Driors is the 
editor of The Sun. Teenagers 
in John Major's constituency 
appear to be little better in¬ 
formed. A party of musicians 
from St Peter's Comprehen¬ 
sive School. Huntingdon, is 
going 10 Maastricht for a six- 
day concert tour later this 
month. 

But when the pupils were 
told where they were going 
most of them asked; "Where?" 

Mike Lynch, head of music 
at the school, says; “it is true 
that most of them don’t know 
much about iL They certainly 
never knew that the mime 
minister’s future hinged on it, 
and knew even less about the 
treaty;." 

This will disappoint the 
prime minister, who was so 


delighted the school had dio- 
sen Maastricht for its summer 
tour that he sent a warm con¬ 
gratulatory tetter. Now. before 
they seroffi the youngsters wifi 
be given a crash course in fed¬ 
eralism. subsidiarity and the 
single currency. Sounds more 
like detention. * 

Monkey business 

rr SEEMS azt odd thing to 
squabble over, but Hartlepool 
and Greenock are fighting 
over which town's inhabitants 
hanged monkeys fo the 18th 
century Until this week it was 
the sniff of proud local legend, 
at least in Hartlepool, that at 
the start of the Napoleonic 
wars, Hartlepool folk lynched 
a French infiltrator, only to 
find that their ^victim wasa un¬ 
fortunate monkey. 

Imagine Hartlepool’s an¬ 
noyance, thero when ilw mag¬ 


azine Scottish Memories this 
week reported that in 1760 — 
30 years earlier — the people 
of Greenock tried and hanged 
a monkey, believing it to be a 
French sailor. Brian Smith. 
Hartlepool's mayor, splutters: 
T don’t know how the Scots 
can come up with this now. 
when everyone knows the 
monkey-hanging legend has 
been part of Hartlepool's heri¬ 
tage for centuries." 

Scottish Memories stands 
by its story "They ought to 
know there are simflar stories 
all over the country^— fo Corn¬ 
wall, East Hfe and elsewhere 
fo Scotland.” 

• This month's N*US Journal 
reports that at last month's 
National Union of .Students? 

lesbian, gay and bisexual con¬ 
ference at Cardiff University, 
a motion was passed on''body 
oppression* and in particular 
the oppression of jot people". 
The policy was pissed mainly 
due to an enthusiastic speech 
by its proposer, NUS National 
Secretary, faiti Pigg. 

I and I 

ACTORS, eh? Patricia Hodge 
and Pessc Bowies, who.share 
top biffing in the . revival of 


Terence Rattigan's Separate 
Tables at the West End’s 
Albery Theatre, have been 
equally keen to stress then- 
equality off-stage as well. 
..Their dressing rooms, 
which face each other across a 
corridor, are both numbered 1 . 
Before they took up residence 
this week, the doors were 
numbered I and la. Bill 
Kenwright, the play's produc¬ 
er, stresses this has nothing to 
do with ego. “Peter Bowles is 
an absolute gentleman and 
Patricia is wonderful On tour 
they took turns to share the 
number one dressing room, it 
is all very dyilised." 

Haflofjfaine 

THE Natiooal Trust is to be¬ 
come the proud owner of an 
hmiortwoofourmorerecail 
heritage. Jetiy Hall, the lan- 
gufoTfetan model is jdannmg' 
to donate some catwalk, cou¬ 
ture to the Trusty costume ar¬ 
chive ac KmerfoR Howe. 

_ HaH-s jnodish dresses will . 
iom bodfces and bustles of a . 
bygone age in the Trust* 
5,000-piece archive, when she 
journeys with them fo KiHer- 
tem Devon later tins month. 
Atherton, Harrison, the.cura-.. 
tor. says: “One is offered a 
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BREAKTHROUGH IN TOKYO 

The siunmit leaders must now stick to their words 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1 Pennington Street London HJ 9XN Telephone 071-782 5000 


'^ ,e muc h criticised global raiMfoitv 
commas miabe SS 
SSSSi^E&t?*. the indus- 


1—S 

brmg prosperity to milKons. The Gatrs 

y 110051 ambitiLOUS ever 

attempt to liberalise world trade and 

stongthen the rules under which it derates, 

WOri ?t5 s a P acica S e: nothing is agreed until 
ftHSJirfhf 1 fJ? nally agreed, and some 
'2 S 5? des ^nain. inTokyo. 
5* Vi 01 ^ °* Seven has cut the key that 
^ than seven years of 
frustration, finally open die door. 

Whatever else toe summiteers may deride 
jgtoout stimulating growth and jobs, a trade 
’’^ai k cardinal. Across the G7. no fewer 
than 23 million jobs depend on merchandise 
exports; and the importance of export-led 
growth for the 26 million out of work cannot 
be over-emphasised. Fbr once, the euphoric 
talk in Tokyo of creating 1.4-mfllionnew jobs 
m America, and a quarter of a million in 
Britain, within a decade was not just 
whistling in the dark. The dry technical 
language in which this breakthrough is 
couched should not obscure its significance. 

What was needed from this summit was 
not just a general endorsement of free trade 
principles by the politicians, but a solid offer, 
made by toe countries which together 
account for half of global income and 
provide markets for half the developing 
world's exports, to liberate, trade in manu¬ 
factured goods. This was indispensable to a 
deal on trade in services, which fheUruguay 
$ Round would, along with agriculture, bring 
into the Gatt for the first time. 

In the ‘'quadrilateral* negotiations con¬ 
cluded just before the summit's formal 
opening, the EG. America. Japan and 
Canada have now agreed to pin on the Gatt 
table offers to eHmmatp air ta ri ff and non- 
tariff barriers in eight sectors — pharma¬ 
ceuticals, medical equipment, construction ' 
equipment steel, farm equipmentfriniiture;' 


beer and distilled spirits — together with a 
joini commitment to expand toe lisL This is 
huge gain for foe EG which is a net exporter 
in all except medical equipment Tariffs will 
also be cut by at least a third to a half in 
another sen areas—including textiles. 

John Major may have exaggerated 
slightly in saying that 85 percent of a 
possible GATT agreement was now in place: 
bin provided aS members of fee G7 adhere 
to yesierda^s anfl»tfods package, they will 
have justified their to global leader¬ 
ship. There may be stalling by France, 
particularly in farm trade. To avoid isolation 
■ in Tokyo, theFrenehchose to describe the 
deal readied as “procedural* and therefore 
acceptable. But the country is gang through 
one erf its periodic boats of anti-Ameri¬ 
canism. neurosis about Its deefinmg compet¬ 
itiveness, terror of its unruly fanners and 
flirtation with what President Mitterrand 
calls preference Europtene, best translated 
as rank p m twn T nmqn cm an EC scale. 

Ranee, however, would gain enormously 
from a global agreement, not least in 
services where its . exports rank third 
worldwide. Its EC partners, Britain and 
Germany in particular, have leverage to. 
ensure that Panssees hs proper interest. Rir 
Gaff to foil now would not only be an 
economic disaster, but would place in 
jeopardy France’s much-prized investment 
in the “construction of Europe" 

The other main peril lies in Washington. 
In Tbkyo, President Cfinton unequivocally 
committed himself to toe success of the 
Round, but at home, be has to contend wito 
a new, widespread contempt for the multi¬ 
lateral trade rules which have served 
America and the world so well since toe; 
second world war. If Congress, obsessed by 
the Japanese trade surplus amT convinced 
that only America, has toe .power to bring 
Tokyo to teel, insists on retaining the 
Section 301 law which provides for uni¬ 
lateral trade sanctions, other countries will 
refuse to ratify toe accord. This is no 
moment for the Atiantic to be widening, as it 
has since Mr C3mtaii took office. Rebuilding 
fee transatlantic relationship should be a 
priority for many reasons; the wealth of 
nations is by.no means toe least important 


A FIGHT FOR LABOUR’S SOUL 

Mr Smith should not compromise on party democracy 



Labour has enjoyed afortmghriof merry¬ 
making over.exotic donations toTory party , 
coffers. Now comes toe hangover. John . 
Simtohastottimtohiscwnpayniastittsifte,: 
trade unions, and explain wiry their money 
should no longer bify block votes: The.unioB... 
with the greatest doufc toe Transport and 
General Workers XJiricm. is settoday torgect 
Mr Smith's proposals to weaken union 
power over the parfy. • . .» 

Union leaders and fedralHes argue, with 
same justice, that Labour is historically toe 
invention and political mouthpiece of toe 
trade union movement As they pay toe 
piper, ask toe union barons, why should 
they not call toe tune? MrSmithin turn has 
,fj the problem erf explaining to voters why a, 

' contribution from AsfT Nadir to Conser¬ 
vative Central Office buys nothing, not even 
a peerage, while a hefty donation from toe 
unions purchases a say in toe selection of a,. 
Labour leader, a voice at parfy conference 
and, most important of afl, i n fl u e nc e oyer 
toe selection erf parliamentary c an did ates. ' 
past Labour leaders could defend .toe ’ 
system on the grounds that unionised 
manual workers represented an overwhelm¬ 
ing constituency in toe country and formed 
Labours bedrock of support That defence is 
now dead Only a third of the labour-force 
today is unionised and -by no means afl 
c unionised workers vott Labour. Goaded by 
- his young Turks. Tony Blair and Gordon : 
Brown, and his ageing Turk. Neil Kinnock. - 
Mr Smith settled an the simple democratic 
formula of one man one vote (OMOV) for all 
internal Labour party elections. 

Mr Smith would have been wise to push - 


;for OMOV- as soon as he became party 
leader after.toe last election; when Labour 
morale was at its lowest and the unions at 
their most tractable. But he is by tempera¬ 
ment' &• ciutious, decent -man who cut his 
political teeth during the years of civil 
warfare in the Labourparfy. Mr Smith does 
hot welcome internal partybickering. After 
his retreat on such' obvious reforms as 
abandoning toe Clause 4 constitutional 
commitment to nationalisation, he ma> now 
fudge yet another deal with the unions over 
OMOV rather than face humiliation at their 
hands at Labour's party conference in 
September. Some of his advisers believe 
such a reverse would snatch defeat from the 
jaws of victory at a tone when toe 
Government is intent on self-slaughter. 

These “friends” are wrong. Mr Smith once 
promised to create a new model labour 
party. He should follow the precedent of 
Hugh Gaitskell over nuclear disarmament 
and “fight, fight and fight again" by b a c k ing 
toe fullest internal democracy. The country 
would tom truly .believe his commitment 
that Labour was no longer content to be 
written off as a sectional interest. His poor 
.personal standing in the polls would be 
surely improved. Even his Conservative 
critics, after the first day of predictable bad 
headlines, would be forced to raise at least 
two cheers fbr his courage. Mr Smith still 
needs to prove his faith in foe individual 
rather than foe collective. He must win back 
voters disillusioned with Labours inability 
to modernise. itself; He cannot count on 
being banded office by the Tories. Mr Smith 
must comeoutofhis earner fast 
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THE EAGLET AND THE TRUMPETS 

Some juvenilia aremorethan merdyjuveniie 

K/Ioct vnuthful writings are of interest to the infant stones show her■ sarcasm before life 
parents only; they" - ripened - A into irony. Romantics, such as 
hfrnnmiSto ffie family scrap- Wordsworto and Gofendge, wrote best 
plant as soon'as when young, before they becamepnpaw 
5°°^ ^ 40 early and uo- did bores. Auden’S poems at school and 

de ?? l ^ pC S£n<; bv T S. Eliot- whose ’ Cbdbrd,tobepifl«ednext yeto.showlum 
ve^erday,.may be thrashing around to find his unmistakable 
^ poetic vOToe. And Keats, who died aged 26, 
ju^ed ^ a dehison that wrote ttotihing but juvenilia. 

Ttas K a subsequentfy great . Eflotis apecuharly complex and artificial 

ev ^ to L W ^^fSrestoKrS is an poet of time past and time future. His 
man must De acai j ein j c painful erotation is worth tracking by any 

enthusiasm universities and means. TwcHhirds of his original version of 

Battue as 7 ^ 1 WzsfeZfl^wasddetedOTtoeadvice(rf 
famine publishers- ,. oeune 0 f fee Ezra Found, and published only 20 years 

g rain 'R2 d ?g'v,^hiSrant James Joyce’s ■ ago - fruitfully so because it showed toe 
young Shelley is^erbose _ ^ ^ ^ dislocated birth nf the Age of AnxietyVepic, 
examination exhaustive Artiste'are not always the best critics of 

such Scribble of. the their owfr work. Virgfl and Kafka left 

publication of every and John express instructions that their masterpieces 

Beckett Sndd be destroyed. Merdfalfy, their 
Betjeman. PhmP that they should literary executors ignored then- wishes, 

and Umberto Eco confirm • ElioL one of ihc most memorable voices of 

- have been left P 6302 * im fofhomable that • tois ceritoy. was also extraordinarily self 

Some writers are so ^ jfl u _ cemsefous about his work. As he wrote in the. 

anything new mm essays - epigraph to his Letters: “We want to confess 
minafiDg- W unw rSL a nubtisber. and ' ourselves in writing to a few friends, and we 
by Shakespeare nrerumbfe^ do not always warn to fed that no one but 

in Marlowe’s dnknshi^ fe some those, friends will ever read what we have 
coming thunder can ^ ^ witfen." His juvenilia will show tint-most 

wniefs toe -seed oi _ramie AusteB ^ . F^'ousn^amarphosiSv Ihefrirth of a poet 
detected in their &rst sows- 


Military and political options for a Bosnia solution 


From Professor Adrian Hastings 

Sir, It is now esaefiy a year since 
Unprofe (toe United Nations Protec¬ 
tion Force) arrived in Sarajevo — a 
year in which is inhabitants have 
been ceaselessly bombarded, and 
Unprofor has not once strayed beyond 
ns brief in orater so protect them. This 
scandal cannot last much longer. 

Sarajevo oould be rescued from its 
pfight in a matter of days if Nato 
boatoed its tormentors. It could be 
rescued in a matter of weeks If toe 
arms embargo were lifted and its 
gorenuneast provided with adequate 
weaponry to protect Bosnians from 
the heavy artiBeiy of an illegal 
movement comparable to toe IRA. 
though far worse in what h has done. 

I . ‘ But. if neither happens very soon, 

! Sarajevo will fall, its inhabitants will 
be dead or refugees in l\irkey, and 
Bosnia will be no more. That is the 
prease goal to which President Milo¬ 
sevic and Dr Karadzic are coottnised. 

It is Mr Hurd and toe British gov¬ 
ernment .who remain chiefly respon- 
sihfe for mamtaining an arms embar¬ 
go which toe vast majority of mem¬ 
bers of fee UN. and six of fee Security 
Council, have voted to raise. The 
- embargo is against both equity and 
common sense. Force will be stopped 
only by force or the threat of farce. 

When, at fee end of ApriL President 
Cfinton made a credible threat to 
bomb the Serbs and raise fee arms 
embargo. Milosevic at once altered 
his position. Unfortunately. Lord 
Owen took credit to his own dipfo- 
roaiy for the shift and denounced both 
talk of force and fee raising of the 
embargo. Mr Hurd did the same. 

At the end of May. Cfimon drew 
bade and. together wife Hurd, pro¬ 
duced fee quite meaningless Wash¬ 
ington plan. At nice Milosevic re¬ 
turned to open support for Karadzic 
and the war went on. 

As soon as the business of Bosnia is 
-over. General Mladic, who earlier 
destroyed Vukovar. will be switched 
to fee Sanjak and Kosovo, which 
Milosevic is equally on record wife his 
plan to re-Serbianise by expelling 
their Muslim majorities. The cam¬ 
paign there has been delayed only by 
the need to deal with Bosnia first, just 
as Bosnia had to wait the turn of 
eastern Croatia. The world will be ina 
for weaker position to intervene wife 
it than over Bosnia. 

Mr Hurd has said in a newspaper 
artide. published as recently as Jufy 1. 


Heart of the matter 

From Professor A. M. Heagerty 

Sir, The Director of fee Association of 
fee British Pharmaceutical industry 
stated (letter. July 5) feat 12 per cent of 
the UK's aduh population require, 
and are not receiving, medication for 
raised blood pressure. 

Although his estimate that six mfi- 
fion peopfe have the disease bui do not 
know it is probably correct, his assert¬ 
ion feat they all need drugs is not 
correct Many of these subjects will 
have milder forms of hypertension 
and will respond to norwirug inter¬ 
ventions, wtuch are listed in fee treat 
ment guidelines published by the Brit¬ 
ish Hypertension Society, ft has been 
established that prudent weight 
reduction, an increase in physical 
activity, reduction in heayy alcohol in¬ 
take and, in sane, reduction in salt in¬ 
take will cause blood pressure to fall, 
thereby obviating the need for drugs. 

Individuals should be aware mat 
knowing more about their blood 
pressure is a good thing, because if it 
is found to be consistently raised it 
needs miervention. Control of hyper¬ 
tension has been shown to reduce the 
incidence.of stroke by nearly half, and 
heart disease by nearly 20 per cent 
However, drug therapy is but one 
possible approach. 

Yours faithfully. 

ANTHONY HEAGERTY. 

University Hospital 
of South Manchester. 

West Didsbmy. Manchester 20. 


Crozier disclosures 

From Mr Brian Crozier 
Sir. May I reply to the three critics of 
niy memoirs, whose letters yew pub¬ 
lished on July 5. 

Having heard the Philty-Elliott 
story (repeatedly) from Nicholas El¬ 
liott hmisrif and read various ac¬ 
counts. I do not accept Sir Peter 
T ennan t's charge of “gross distortion 
of fee feds" over EHiotrs un ma sk ing 
of the traitor Kim Phflby. Assassina¬ 
tion of Phflby had not occurred to me 
as a possible outcome of Elliott's visit 
to Beirut, but was there anything to 
prevent Elliott from arranging, for a 
start, a discreet IM-hours-a-day sur¬ 
veillance of Phflby? 

The failure to take any such 
measures does suggest that Hliorrs 
employers (and Phflbjrs ex-empky- 
.ers) hoped Phflby would flee to 
Moscow. Tins coaid also have been 
Harold ManmUan's hope. Was it 
Nidmlas Elliott’s as well? I know not 

Anthony Cavendish claims that the 
Democratic party, which he co~ 
founded with the late Desmond Don¬ 
nelly and others, was Britain 1 * first 
alternative Opposition. I knew and 
admired Donnelly and we lunched 
.occasionally at The Travellers. His 
' suicide, and the young Jeffrey Ar¬ 
cher’s by-election win. left fee job 
undone, so we tried again, many 
years later, and this further chance 
was lost 

As for Mr P- H. Cox’s disinisshe 
remarks about my ideas and Mrs 
Thatchers locked cupboard, be has 


that the arms embargo codd be 
raised as “a last resorr. Whai, really, 
does he mean by that? Perhaps whai 
the last Bosnian capable of using the 
arms is safely deed, the last mosque 
levelled to the ground? 

Yours sincerely. 

ADRIAN HASTINGS. 

The U ni ver si ty of Leeds. 

Efepartment of Theology 
and Religious Studies. 

Leeds LS2qjT. 

July 5. 

From Miss Nora Beloff 

Sir. I cannot agree with Professor 
Lawrence Freedman CMuslims trap¬ 
ped m maze where every exit leads to 
defear, July 5) fear the Serbs “inher¬ 
ited the Yugoslav army and its 
stocks”. The army, which was multi¬ 
ethnic. fell apart and most of the 
stocks of weapons, spare parts, fuel 
reserves and arms factories fell within 
the Sarajevo industrial complex. Tho 
would not place his depots in Serb 
regions, as he distrusted fee Sefos. 
knowing feat they were more likely 
titan other groups to resist his rule. 

The parr of foe Federal army which 
was of Bosnian-Serb attraction stayed 
in Bosnia and does indeed have 
superiority of heavy artillery and 
tanks. Bat. as your correspondent 
from Kiseljac confirms today, the 
Muslims and Croats, as well as the 
Serbs, have quite enough weapons to 
sustain the slaughter. 

Professor Freedman also accuses 
the international negotiators, now az 
long last going bade to fee proposal 
for a tripartite division of Bosnia, of 

violating their principles. 

AD the signatories to the Helsinki 
Final Act of 1975, which mc jiidwi 
Yugoslavia, prohibited any change of 
frontier except by agreement Yet 
neither fee government nor the peo¬ 
ples of Yugoslavia were consulted 
when, by foreign diktat two milli on 
Serbs found themselves committed to 
living under alien and. in their view, 
hostile rule. The statelets of Slovenia, 
Croatia and Bosnia have been given 
full membership of the UN. behind 
frontiers inherited from Tito's admin¬ 
istrative borders, deliberately in¬ 
tended to divide the Serb com¬ 
munities. 

Finally, Professor Freedman is un¬ 
duly pessimistic in Harming that , even 
if peace can be negotiated an a 
t riparti t e basis, the communities will 
goon fighting among themselves. The 


Defence cuts 

From the Chairman of the 
Bow Group 

Sir, The proposed defence cuts (re¬ 
ports, July 5. 6) are taking the UK’S 
military establishment to the mini¬ 
mum of what is acceptable- Defence 
spending should be based an a dear 
assessment of strategic foreign policy 
and defence needs, not driven by 
domestic monetary considerations. 

It was Treasury shart-termism that 
drove the "Options to Change" re¬ 
view into seeking a "peace dividend" 
for tiie Exchequer. The premise then 
was smaller but barer eq u ip p ed 
armed forces. Now we see that equip¬ 
ment promise unde 1 threat This has 
serious consequences to the long¬ 
term main te n anc e of a defence in¬ 
dustry base. 

The post-Cold War world has not 
become the safer place we hoped far. 
bat a more unstable, fragmented and 


Donations and votes 

From Mr Ronald Severn 
Sir, Mr Nigel Mobbs. writing about 
political donations (letter. July 2). says 
shareholders "have the right to vote 

fi>ntKp repfirt anriaornMniig »Tthrirgn- 

nuat genera] meeting". Shareholders 
have no such right. The Companies 
Acts do not require feat die accounts 
are approved by shareholders, only 
that fee accounts and reports are laid 
before them in a general meeting. 
Once the directors have approved 


seen the point but missed it The 
whole point was to encourage her to 
speak about these “commanplacelfttie 
ideas" rather titan concentrate on 
such abstractions as freedom and 
democracy. I assume she (rigbtiy) saw 
no advantage in attributing fee said 
ideas to her visitor. 

Yours truly. 

BRIAN CROZIER. 

303 The Linen Hall. 

162-168 Regent Street. WL 
Jufy 6- 

From Mr Richard Session 

Sir, Sir Peter Tennant’s letter seems to 
miss the point 

By confronting Kim Phflby in 
Beirut with the proof that be was a 
Soviet spy, without any power id 
brin g him fume. £3iiflttmade Phflbys 
defection inevitable. 

Phflby was dearly not going to 
return to En gland in January 1963 to 
risk fee sort of sentence (42 years) fear 
had been handed out to George Blake 
in May 1962. And offer his meeting 
with Elliott he must have realised MI5 
was out to get him. 

The obvious course was not to alert 
Phflby until he could be arrested. 
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Letters should carry a daytime 
telephone number. Tfey may be 
faxed to 071-782 5M6. 


Serbs and Croats have already agreed 
that the Muslim community must 
have not just “safe havens", but an 
economically viable political entity. As 
Mr John Mills points out in your 
letters column today, a tripartite 
division of Bosnia was already on 
offer at Lisbon in March 1992 and ft 
was the Muslim President Izetbegovic 
who repudiated the de«i Mr Mills 
might have added feat if befeegovic 
had agreed then, this dreadful aril 
war need never have taken place. 

What is needed now is an impartial 
mediation, based on the proposition 
that, after what has happroed. ethnic 
divisions of Bosnia are at least 
temporarily essential and that any 
deal must allow freedom of movement 
and that no member erf any race or 
refigiOQ must be forcibly incorporated 
into a foreign state. 

Yoizrs sincerely. 

NORA BELOFF. 

11 Bdsize Road, NW6. 

July 5. 


Policing of die East 

From Mr Askold Krushrinycky 

Sir. I have great respect to Professor 
Geoffrey Hosking, but his usual 
clarity of thought seems to have hem 
suspended when he wrote his artide 
arguing that fee “West must let 
Yeltsin police the East" (July 6). He 
appears to suggest that as the bullies 
lave won in the former Yugoslavia we 
might as well side wife them in the 
former Soviet Union, because at feast 
then we wffl be on the winning side. 

Most of the conflicts on the ferritoiy 
of the former Soviet empire either 
have been engineered by or are being 
stoked by Russia. But acknowledging 
its own impotence, the West refrains 
from criticising Moscow and instead 
chastises the newfy independent 
republics She Ukraine for having the 
impudence to stand up to Russia. 

Appointing Russia as the policeman 
of fee East may be convenient real- 
pofitik for Western chancelleries but 
please forgive Ukraine. Georgia. 
Armenia, the b»Mp countries »nd 
other former Russian cotonies for mis¬ 
trusting the power that enslaved them 
and murdered 'millions of their 
people. 

Yours faithfully. 

A. KRUSHELNYCKY. 

112 Brottdesbury Villas. NW6. 


dangerous one. Nor does the deterrent 
effect of military force by Western 
nations seem as credible as before. 

Against tins background, fee paper. 
“Faring the Future", by Julian Bra¬ 
zier. MP. vice-president off the Bow 
Group defence committee, and 11 
other Conservative MPs, is timely. It 
argues: “Britan needs a strategic 
review of British interests and their 
implications to foreign and defence 
priorities against which considered 
decisions ran be made." 

It does nort seen, despite the white 
paper, that we yet have a clear enough 
policy template by which to set down 
fee armed forces’ future shape and 
role. This omission requires urgent 
remedy. 

Yours faithfully. 

DAVID C BANNERMAN. 
Chairman. The Bow Group. 

92 Bishop’s Bridge Road. W2. 

July 6. 


fee balance sheet and reports for 
si gnin g by a director, the accounts are 
the company’s accounts and there is 
nothing the shareholders can do 
about them. 

Yours faithfully. 

RONALD SEVERN 
(Company secretarial consultant), 

1 Emerson Court 
Wimbledon HID Road. SW19. 

July 2. 
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Unless, of course, someone wanted 
him to defect to Moscow. 

Yours sincerely. 

RICHARD BEESTON. 

54 Upper Mall W6. 

July 5. 

From Mr Marc Gordon 
Sir. Mr P. H. Cox shows every 
symptom erf being wise after the event 
in bis criticisms of Brian Crazier. It is 
very easy to him to say feat Mr 
Crozderis radical agenda proposed to, 
and implemented by, Mrs Thatcher 
was "rather commonplace'' in the 
1970s now that state socialism, and its 
sister ideology of communism, are 
wdl and truly buried. 

During fee late 1960s and through¬ 
out fee 1970s to be termed an “anti- 
oommunisr was an insult, and rather 
than serialisation in The Tunes Mr 
Crozier could usually expect derision 
in establishment chides. How times 
have changed. 

baked, as late as 1986 I hosted a 
conference at the Barbican Centre in 
London proposing the modest reform 
of democracy for Nicaragua. When 
Mr Crozier. a keynote speaker, arri¬ 
ved outside fee venue he was set upon 
by members of fee Royal Shakespeare 
Company and their supporters, who 
proceeded to abuse him as “anti¬ 
communist scum" and, for good 
measure, “a rapisr. 

Yours faithfully, 

MARC GORDON, 

3 Granby Lane, 

Pitragar; Lekestershire. 


Hopes for an EC 
free of rabies 

From Mr Christopher Jackson. MEP 
for Kent East lEuropean Democrat 
(Conservative)) 

Sir. You report (Jufy J) a harrowing 
diary account of die last days of a 
young Briton in Asia, who, bitten by a 
rabid dog. had refused vaccination 
and died. The moral is dean if. in a 
rabies-infected area, one is bitten by a 
suspect animal, an injection should be 


However. 1 find people are not clear 
about tire difference between Euro¬ 
pean fox rabies and the “street” rabies 

endemic in the dog population in Asia 

ami Africa. Our European raises is 
maintained only through fee fox pop¬ 
ulation. and a chain of infection has 
never been set up in domestic dogs 
andcats. 

Thai is why in France, to example, 
the disease has not spread to Corsica 
or to the South of France, despite 
absolutely free movement of dogs and 
cats: it spreads only through fee fox 
population. 

A bite from a European fox can give 
the disease to other animals; includ¬ 
ing humans, but ns there is drama 
involved — a bite—one cannot catch 
rabies, as one can malaria, for 
example; without knowing one is ai 
risk. Otter animals suffering from 
European fox rabies only rarely pass 
the disease on, but precautions should 
betaken. 

A pre-vaednated dog or cal with 
adequate antibodies in its blood wffl 
not contract rabies even if bitten by a 
fox. Pre or post-vaccination is now 
easy and safe, like any other ordinary 

vaff-inat ion, and ra bfe s is p o t rated as 

a significant human health rid: in 
Europe. 

Finally, the European Community 
fox rabies eradication programme is 
going wefl. Seven out of the 12 EC 
member stales are not rabies-infected, 
and latest reports from France show 
feat fee incidence of raffles in 1993 is, 
thanks to the EC programme, 80 per 
cent less titan in 1992. 

There is real hope that the EC will 
no longer be rabies-infected by fee 
end of 1995. 

Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER JACKSON, 

8 WeJlmeade Drive, Sevenoaks. Kent 
July 2. 


SFO leak denial 

From Mr Michael Barrett 

Sir. I was surprised to read in your 
report of.July 2 cm claims surrounding 
fee Asti Nadir case that the Serious 
Fhaud Office has denied being the 
source of a leak about the Control 
Securities raid in 199J. 

I can assure you that advance 
intornation about flte raid was leaked 
from within the SFO, because I was 
supplied with information about it, 
together wife a quantity of internal 
documentation on Control Securities 
and the BCCI investigation generally. 
I reported the matter to the police. The 
source of the information. Mark 
Braky, and his accomplice, Bernard 
Lynch, have been convicted and given 
prison sentences (reports. October 1 
and 29.1992). 

On reflection, however. I can see 
that the SFO is making a valid 
distinction: it was not the SFO who 
leaked the information, but a dis¬ 
honest individual, and it is unreason¬ 
able to blame fee organisation for 
unsuspected crooks who are identified 
and removed. 

It might be said that fee SFO was 
slack or accident-prone but, as for as I 
can tdL all the current allegations and 
past disclosures occurred when Mrs 
Barbara Mills was director of the 
SFO. Mr George Staple, who took 
over her post, seems to have achieved 
a considerable transformation and in 
his era the SFO has been remarkably 
accident-free. 

My experience as defence solicitor 
for BCXI *5 treasurer is that the SFO is 
now meticulous and fair in its 
treatment of defendants. 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL BARRETT, 

Barretts (solicitors), 

107 Gray’s Inn Road. WCI. 

July 6. 

From Mr John K. Roberts 

Sir, Is not “Serious Fraud Office" 
eponymous, apt and appropriate to 
these times? 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN K. ROBERTS, 

The Old Nursery, 

Easton, Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

JufyZ 


Rising damp 

From Mr David Lowenthal 

Sir. Unsanitary leaks from the SFO 
may explain Sir Ivan Lawrence’s fear 
of “poiiutfon oftte pure stream of just¬ 
ice” and Sir Nicholas Lyell’s plea that 
“the water should not be muddied" in 
today’s fraud office forgery report But 
you too. Sir, seem obsessed. 

Matthew Fanis (“Lyefl pours facts 
oo stormy waters’}: Henley freport 
and photograph, page l): an 
unsavoury pond in High Wycombe 
(photograph page 5): your leader 
deploring fee Thames as “a conduit 
conveying dirty water — why do 
aqueous themes permeate so much erf 
The Times? 

Yonzs sincerely. 

DAVID LOWENTHAL, 

56 Crown Street, 

Harrow on the H31. Middlesex. 

July I. 









COURT CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
July 7; His Excellency Mr Alfred 
Uyapo Majaye Dube was received 
in audience by The Queen and 
presented the Letters of Recall of 
his predecessor and his own 
Letters of Commission as High 
Commissioner fin- die Republic of 
Botswana in London. 

His Excellency was accompa¬ 
nied fay the following members of 
the High Commission; Mr Samuel 
Outlule (Counsellor), Mr Twoba 
Koonise (First Secretary), Lieuien- 
anr-Cotaiel William M Maisftwa 
(Defence Secretary), Ms Setebanyo 
A. Molefi (Commerdal Attach*) 
and Mr Odirile Gabasiane (Edu¬ 
cation Secretary). 

Mrs Elvyn Jones-Dube was also 
received by Her Majesty. 

Sir David Gillmore (ftermanent 
Under-Secretary of State for For¬ 
eign and Commonwealth Adairs) 
was present and the Household in 
Waiting were in attendance. 

Mr Richard Gazney was re¬ 
ceived in audience by The Queen 
upon his appointment as British 
High Commissioner to the King¬ 
dom of Swaziland. 

Mrs Gozney was also received 
by Her Majesty. 

Mr Justice Wilson was received 
by The Queen upon his appoint¬ 
ment as a Justice of the High Court 
when Her Majesty conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood and 
invested him with the insignia erf a 
Knight Bachelor. 

Mr Justice Kirkwood was re¬ 
ceived by The Queen upon his 
appointment as a Justice or the 
High Court when Her Majesty 
conferred upon him the honour of 
Knighthood and invested him with 
the Insignia of a Knight Bachelor. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, Cap¬ 
tain General Royal Marines, this 
morning visited the Cbmmartdo 
Training Centre; Lympstone. 
Devon. 

Major fan Grant. RM, was in 
attendance. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
July 7: The Prince Edward this 
evening attended “A Summer Eve¬ 
ning Of Open” in support of 
Meningitis Research at the Chel¬ 
sea Physic Garden. 66 Royal 
Hospital Road, London SW3. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sean 
O'Dwyer was in attendance. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
July 7: The Princess RqyaL Patron. 
1993 Island Games, this morning 
attended the Island Games on the 
Isle of Wight, and was received by 
Her Majesty's Governor and Lord- 
Lieutenant (the Lord Motdstone). 
Her Royal Highness this after¬ 


noon visited HMN25 Canterbury. 
ftartsmouth, Hampshire. 

The Princess RcyaL Patron, 
British Executive Service Over¬ 
seas, this evening attended the 
Annual Reunion and Meeting at 
Durbar Court, the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office; King 
Charles Street. London SW1. 

Mrs William Nunndey was in 
attendance. 

CLARENCE HOUSE 
July 7: Queen Elizabeth The Queen 
Mother was present this evening 
a a Festival Service for the Friends 
erf St Paul'S which was held in St 
Paul's CathedraL 
Miss Jane Walker Okeover and 
Sir AJastair Aird were in 
attendance. 

ST JAMES'S PALACE 

July 7: The Prince of Wales. 

President, Tbe Prince* ThzsL held 

a management board meeting this 

morning. 

His Royal Highness, President. 
Business in the Community, after¬ 
wards held a meeting for leaders of 
UK urban development corpora¬ 
tions and major corporate land- 
owners. 

The Prince of Wales. President, 
The Prince of Wales’s Business 
Leaders Forum. this evening held 
a meeting with members of the 
Confederation of Indian Industry. 

His Royal Highness later gave a 
Reception for supporters of SAVE 
Britain's Heritage. 

KENSINGTON PALACE 
July 7: The Duchess ot Gloucester 
this moming visited the Hampton 
Court Palace Flower Show. 

Mrs Euan McCorquodale was 
in attendance. 

YORK HOUSE 
ST JAMES'S PALACE 
July 7: The Duchess of Kent this 
morning opened the new Isolation 
Room al the Medical Oncology 
Unit, the Royal South Hampshire , 
Hospital. Graham Road. South¬ 
ampton and was met on arrival by 
Her MajefQTf Lord Lieutenant for 
Hampshire (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir James Stott. Bt). 

Her Royal Highness, Patron, % 
Michael Hospice, this afternoon 
opened the Basil de Ferranti 
House. Aldennaston Road. Bas¬ 
ingstoke. Hampshire. 

Mrs RaerWilnKX-SitweC was in 
attendance. 

THATCHED HOUSE LODGE 
July 7: Princess Alexandra. Chan¬ 
cellor, today presided at congrega¬ 
tions for the conferment of Degrees 
at Lancaster University. 

The Lady Mary Mumford was 
in attendance. 


Saddlers’ Company Memorial service 


At a Court Meeting hdd on July 6, 
tbe following were elected Master 
and Wardens of the Saddlers' 
Company for the ensuing year to 
take office on July 27: 

Master, Mr AJJ.G. Welch; Key 
warden. Mr HJ.C. Pulley: Quarter 
warden. Mr R. Ling: Renter 
warden. Mr w. Price. 

The Election Day Service was held 
at die Parish Church of St Vedast- 
alias-Foster. 


Anniversaries 

BIRTHS: Tam Cribb. prizefighter, 
Baton. Gloucestershire. 1781; 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppdin, 
airship pioneer. Baden, 1838: John 
D. Rockefeller, ofl magnate and 
philanthropist. New York, 1839: 
Percy Grainger, composer, Mel¬ 
bourne. 1882. 

DEATHS: Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
poet, drowned ofi Leghorn. 1822: 
Henry Havelock Ellis, physician 
and writer, Hfotlesham. Suffolk. 
1939; Vivien L ei gh, actress. 
London. 1967: Wilfred Rhodes. 
Yorkshire and England cricketer. 
Broad stone, Dorset. 1973. 


. Major-General J.D. Frost 
'A memorial service for Major- 
General John Dutton Frost was 
hdd yesterday at die Royal Garri¬ 
son Church of All Saints, Aider- 
shot. The Rev Tarry Appleby. 
Chaplain to tbe Forces and Deputy 
Assistant Chaplain General. 
Aldershot Area, officiated, assisted 
by the Rev Nigel Knights Johnson. 
Chaplain to the Forces of 5 
Airborne Brigade. 

Mr T. Furness and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ait Freer, Commanding 
Officer, 2nd Battalion. Parachute 
Regiment, read the lessons- Briga¬ 
dier Dennis Rendefl read a quota¬ 
tion bom Thucydides and the Rev 
Professor Murdo Ewen Mac¬ 
Donald gave an address. 


Latest wills 

Sir John Leigh Charlton Briscoe, 
4th Baa of Strike Pages, 
Buckinghamshire, chartered 
accountant. Director of Opera¬ 
tions, British Airports Authority. 
1966-72, left estate valued at 
El,531,7S9net. 


Dinners 

Lon! Mayor 

Tbe Lard Mayor and Lady May¬ 
oress entertained at a dinner last 
night at GuDdhall the Lnd Chan¬ 
cellor and Lady Mackay of 
Oashfem. tbe Lord Chief Justice 
and Lady Taylor of Gosfoith. the 
Master of the Rolls and Lady 
Bingham, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Chancery Division an d Lady 
NichoQs and other of Her Maj¬ 
esty^ Judges, Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
tbe Chief Commoner and some 
members of tbe Court of Ccanmon 
Council and Officers of the 
Corporation of London and their 
escorts. Tbe Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief 
Justice were the speakers. Among 
others present were: 



German Chamber of Industry 
and C omm erce 

Mr Alastair Goodlad. Minister of 
State at the Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Office, was the guest of 
honour and speaker at the annual 
dinner of the German Chamber of 
Industry and Commerce in the 
United Kingdom held last night at 
the Dorchester hotel. Mr G.W. von 
Mallindcrodh president, was in 
tbe chair. 

Luncheon 

The Continuing Professional 
Development Foundation 
Mr Jonathan Harris, President of 
the Continuing Professional Dev- 
etopmeni Foundation, was host at 
a luncheon held yesterday at 6 
Carlos Place. The guests induttei- 


Morgan, Mr John 51ms. Mr 
CUnion Toye. Mr Oliver Wfihnore 
and Members of the Foundation's 
CoundL 


l Today’s royal 
engagements 

The Queen wifi visit tbe tbe Royal 
College of Anaesthetists at 3.00. 
The Duke of Edinburgh will 
present The Prince Philip Prize for 
the designer of the year and host a 
luncheon at Buckingham Palace at 
moo.. 

Prince Edward wW open the 
Lichfield festival at the cathedral at 
630. 

The Princess Royal as Patron of 
the Royal (Dick) School of Vet¬ 
erinary Studies, will attend the 
special graduation of veterinary 
students at tbe McEwan Hal). 
Edinburgh University, at 10.40; 
will attend a luncheon at Old 
College al 12.45; wflJ open the new 
equine intensive care unit at the 
Veterinary Field Station. Easter 
Bush, ar 13ft and. as Patron of 
Victim Support, wQl attend the 
Victim Support 1993 national con¬ 
ference at Warwick University at 
330. 

Princess Margaret wifi attend a 
ball in aid of the Dystoda Institute 
at the Berkeley hotel at 8.15. 

TTie Duchess of Kent will open the 
Indian Artists Exhibition at the 
Nehru Centre. S South AndJey 
Street, at 630. 

Princess Alexandra, as Patron of 
Crisis, will attend the presentation 
(4 the Schoolfriend of Crisis 
awards at the Victoria and Albert 
Hotel. Manchester, ax 1130. i 


Deputy lieutenants 

The following have been created 
deputy lieutenants for Shropshire: 
william John Bitten, mp. Martin 
Slater Brookes. Dr Barbara 
EUzaberb Marsh. John Roberts. 
Pump Trevor-Jones. Jack Turner, 
Lindsay Alexander Wallace. 



Heading for new homes: Patricia Frost of Christie’s shows off some of fee 45 hats owned 
by Betty Maxwell, widow of the publishing magnate, to be auctioned in London next 
Tuesday. Mrs Maxwell was once bailed as die best dressed of Labour MPs* wives 

Digging in for a day in the past 

By Norman Hammond, archaeology correspondent 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS across 
Britain aim to spread interest 
and enthusiasm for their work 
among children — and their 
parents — with two National 
Archaeology Days over Au¬ 
gust bank holiday. 

Archaeological sites and 
museums across Britain will 
be open “offering die chance to 
see archaeology in action and 
to take part in activities on 
site", according to Geoff Cole, 
one of the organisers. 

Mr Cole, who runs the 
largest branch of the Young 
Archaeologists Club in the 
country in Bagshot, Surrey, 
has enlisted die help of the 
Nationwide Budding Society 
to promote local venues 
through its brandies. He says 
that tins year's event, the 
third, will be the biggest so 
for, with 40 locations from the 


Isle of May in Fife to Tiuro in 
Cornwall. Centres will be 
taking-part either on August 
28or29orboth. - 

Daily boats will leave 
Anstruther for the Isle of May 
to visit the dig at St Aldan’s 
Priory, and further south the 
Roman villas at Piddington in 
Northamptonshire,. Up 
Marden and Bignor in West 
Sussex, and fee Celtic village 
at Cbasewater near Thtro wtil 
be open. 

Activities will include mak¬ 
ing and eating prehistoric 
food, and trying out early craft 
techniques such as potting 
and weaving. There will also 
be opportunities to learn ar¬ 
chaeological procedures . in¬ 
ducting digging, washing 
finds, and drawing them. 

Visitors to fee Hull Muse¬ 
um can meet an “Iron Age 


University news 


Oxford 

St John's College 
Elections: 

To an official fellowship and 
tutorship in Chemistry, in associ¬ 
ation with a titular university 
lectureship in Inorganic Chem¬ 
istry (from October 1993): Praser 
Andrew Armstrong. Associate 
Professor of Chemistry. University 
of California at Irvine. 

To a Visiting Senior Research 
Fellowship (from October 1994): 
James Nod Adams. Professor of 
Latin. Vruvezsity of Manchester. 
Cambridge 
Darwin College 

Elected into official feflowshrp; 
John Robert Cooper. Inter¬ 
disciplinary Research Centre in 
Superco nd uctivity. University of 
Cambridge. 


Durham 

Dr Vernon Gibson to be BP 
Chemicals Professor of Chemistry 
Manchester 
Appointments 

Senior Lecturer in Generai Practice, 
AneezEsmafl. 

S ail or Lecturer in obstetrics and 
Gynaecology. M. w. SelE. 

Lecturer in Fflstoiy of Art t*. W. 

. Cdnson. 

Learner in tntonaaxkm Manage¬ 
ment In the Manchester Btuln&s 
School and In the Facnliyot Business 
Administration. C P^Hcmarul. 
I^crurer In Accounting anfl Finance; 
xmhong Xu. 

Lecturer In Nursing, Peter Gallery. 
Cl aire P. Johnson. Heather k. 
Waterman. 

Lecturer In Surgery. S. c. Hardy. 
Lecturer in Clinlcai Psychology In the 
Department of Psychiatry. Hilary M 
RoIlDo rough. 

lecturer in Oral and MardUo-Fadal 
Surgery, p. j. Thomson. 

Lecturer in ComputerAtded Engin¬ 
eering in the Department ot 
Engineering. Ann S. Cherry. 


man” who will talk about 
making the Hasholme boat 
tiie largest surviving dugout 
canoe in England, while Mr 
Ode’S own archaeology centre 
will offer mosaic making, 
brass rubbing, and prehistoric 
rockpainting. 

. Contact National Archaeol¬ 
ogy Days. 0276 45118L 
□ The remains ofhumtred&cf 
cats have been found, in a 
medieval well in Cambridge." 
Dating to the 14th century, fee 
cats could have been killed for 
their fur, or used in witchcraft 
rituals. „• 

They may also have been 
eaten, according to Dr Geny 
Waif of tiie Cambridge Ar¬ 
chaeological Unit The site, 
behind the Arts Theatre in tbe 
centre of Cambridge, lies dose 
to several of the city's medieval 
foundations. 


Royal College of 
Psychiatrists 

The Baroness Fhithfofl. Professor 
Leonard I. Stein, Dr Anthony 
Store, His Honour Judge Stephen 
Thnrim and the Lard. Walton of 
Detohant were presented with 
Honorary Fellowships of foe Royal 
College of PSyduairisB by the 
President. Dr Fiona Cakbcoo. at 
the Annual Meeting of foe College, 
held at the Spa Complex Scar¬ 
borough, on Wednesday, July 7, 
1993. 


Appointments 

John Edward Bishop and Simon 
Tristram Hammond to be circuit 
Judges. Mr Bishop wifi be assigned 
to the south eastern drcuh and Mr 
Hammond to foe Midland and 
Oxford. 


Birthdays 

today 

I Lord Allen of Abbeydale. 81; Mr 
i Jon Baanenberg. yacht designer. 
.64; Dr ItS. Baines, metallurgist 
6ft Dr Kate Bertram, fonner 
president. Lucy Caverufish Co* 
ege. Cambridge, 81: Sir Reran 
Ri ggam, chairman, BICC S foe 
Hon Dame Mazy Corsar. chair¬ 
man. WKVS, 55: Sir Peter Darby, 
former Chief Inspector of Fire 
Services, 69; Mr Keith Fielding, 
rugfcy player, 44t Lord Gflmourw 
Craignrillar. 67; Sir Roy Griffiths, 
former deputy chairman, J. 
Samsbury, 67; Mr Bruce Gyngep. 

former manag in g director, TV-fitn. 
64 - Dr DA Harden, former 
director, London Museum. 9% Mr 
Bernard Henderson, chairman, 
Anglian Water, 65;. Mr Brian 
Hforhim. editor, Ac Daily Star. 57; 

1 Dame Ktflefl-fiowtnarL 

MP. 69: Dr P.C Knight, vice- 
chanceCor, University of Central, 
England in Birmingham, 46; Ma¬ 
jor-General R.B Loudoun, former 
d irector. Mental Health founda¬ 
tion, 71- Viscount Mency, 5ft Mr 

David Metcalfe, insurance broker, 
66; the Right Rev Derek Rawctiffe, 
72: Viscoant Samuel 71; Herr 
Walter ScheeL former president. 

West Germany. 74; Sir Soy Shaw, 
former secretary-general, Aits 
Council of Great Britain, 75; Mr 
Brian Walden, former MP. and 
broadcaster. 61: Sir Peter Watirin 
Williams, former Chief of Justice 
of Malawi 82; Air Ouef Marshal 
Sr Neil Wheeler. 76. 

The Duke and Duch ess o f 
Gtadicester celebrate the twenty- 
first a nni versary of their marriage 
today.- 

Anglo-Venezuelan 

Society 

Dr AJirio Parra, Venezuelan Min¬ 
ister for Energy and Mines, was 
the guesrspeaker at the annual 
dinner of the Angfo-Venemelan 
Soci«y.hdd last night at the Savoy 
Hotel to mark Venezuelan In¬ 
dependence Day 
The Venezuelan Ambassador, 
president, and Seriora de Arcaya 
and Mr. Alastair Forsyth, chau> 
man, and MrsFtanytfa received -thq 
guests. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

MrT-R-R. Buries 
and MBs F-T. Reeves 
The engagement is amwuncea 
betweaTlfoahy. youngest son of 
Mr and Mrs Denis Buries, of 
Abingdon. Qtfandfeire. and 
Pfenetope, onfy daughter ofCtt_and 
Mrs James Reeves, of Bradfceia 
Berkshire. 

MrG.deChanfente 
aadMissAJVLdePraci 
The engagement is announced 
bewraa G&fes. son of Gjfjtto a™ 

ComtessedeChaflifcrsc, of Neiiflhk 

Franca and Anniia, daughter m 
I Mr and Mrs Claude Marion de 

Proofe. of Paris, Ekance. 

Mr R-FJ. Gffl , 
and Mi» E.M- McCaffoty 
The engagement is announced 
between Richard, scat of Mr and 
Mrs John Gill, of Wrington, Avon, 
and Eavan. defer daughter of Dr 
and Mrs J-D.. MriSfierty. of 

Pennington, Hampshire 

Mr S.G Hodwm 

and Mfcs AX. Fitzpatrick 

The engagement is announced 

between Simon, son of Mr and 

Mrs David Hodson, of Morlani 

Cumbria, and Aiding, daughter of 

Mr and Mrs Dermot Fitzpatrick, 
of limerick. Eire 
Mr JJ>. leech 

and Miss S-K. Arthur , 

Tbe engagement is annoumfl 
between John, younger son of Sir 
D.E. Leech, of Pierin Les Rosaircs. 
France, and Mrs VJS. AUum, of 
Maidenhead. Berkshire, and 
Sally, younger daughter of 
Dr FJVL Arthur, of Hobart, 
Tasm ania, and Mrs A.C. Arthur, 
of Maidenhead. Berkshire 
Mr D.E. Rom Mitchell 
and Mi» EJMJL Oadcsoa 
The engagement is announced 
between David & Rowe Mitchell, 
of 2 The Mattings. ChKhester. and 
Elizabeth MJL Clarkson, of 7 
Hynone Close. Swansea. South 
Wales. 

Marriage 

, Mr RJEJ. Savage 
and Miss U. MacQuctn 
Tbe marriage took place on Sat¬ 
urday, July 3, at Monken Hadley, 
Hertfordshire between Mr Robert 
Edwin John Savage and Mark 
Louise Jane MacQueen. 


Church news 


' The Rt Rev David Bentley, Suffra¬ 
gan Bishop of l#zm, diocese of 
Norwich, to be Bishop of Glouces¬ 
ter, siteceedxng the Rt Rev Peter 
Ball who has resigned. 

Otftcr cjipoiotaDCBts 
The Rev Alan Heaton. Team 
Rector. Clifton Team Ministry. 
Nottingham; fo he Fri est-m- 
charge. RoDesran w. Hskerton, 
Morton and Upau. and Diocesan 
Sub-Warden of Reados (Soufe- 
wril). 

The Rev Eric Johnson, Farther 
Educati o n. laaisoa Officer, di¬ 
oceses of Bath and Wdls.' Bristol 
and Gloucester^ and qon-stipen- 
diaty, minuter, Stoodagh . w. 
AsbawandBaginton (Coveniry): to 
be Diocesan Director of Education 
(Worcester). 

Tbe Rev Arnold Leagb. Wear, St 
Barfeofomew. Devenport to be 
Priestto-charge, Moretonhamp- 
stead, Manaton and North Bovey 
(Exeter). 

The Rev Michael Lewis. Team 
Rector, Worcester South East to be 
also Rural Dean of Worcester East 
(Worcester). 

The Rev Stuart Lord. Assistant - 
Curate. Otieyr to be Prtest-in- 
charge, St MarkX Low Moor 
(Bradford). 

Tbe Rev Christopher Morris, 
Vicar, Hawksworth Wood w Moor 
Grange (Rippon); to be Wear, 
Rawtfon (Bradford). • 

The Rev John Newsome. Chap¬ 
lain. Bonn w. Cologne. Germany: 
to be Chaplain St Thomas a 
Bedoet, Hamburg (Europe^. 

The Rev David Ray ner, V icar. The 
Resurrection. Smethwick: to be 
also Priest-m-djarge. Saints Ste¬ 
phen and Michael. Smethwick 
(Birmingham]. 


Tbe Rev Canon Andrew Woods- 
ford. Southwell Diocesan Warden 
of Readers: to be o/so Rural Dean 
of Retford, same diocese. 

The Rev Linda Wooihouse, nan- 
stipenduny minister. Oldswinford: 

to be Parish Deacon, OUswinford 
(Worcester. 

Resgoations and retirements 
The 1 Rev. John Carrofl. Vicar, 
Christ Church. Purley (South¬ 
wark): to retire as from November 
30. 

The Rev Eric Dawy. Wear, St John 
the Baptist, Wafcefidd (WakefiekQ: 
to retire, as from September 30 l 
T he Rev Colin Ford. Vicar, Christ 
Church*. West Croydon (South¬ 
wark): to retire as from September 
9 l . 


Westminster 
Cathedral 
Choir School 

Summer term ends tonight after 
the annual concert in me West¬ 
minster Central Hall and the 
presentation of prizes by the Cardi¬ 
nal Archbishop of Westminster. 
Awards have been won by the 
foficrwiXLg boys: 

Mb«c . 

To. Amplefonh: p. French. N'J?. 

f 3 T- Road.^ 

To The Otutoiv: a. Hoofi P. Kinross, 


To Westminster, s. Bedoety- 
Mirodan. 

Academic 

To Mail bo rough: E. Baring. 

TO The Oratory: E. Conway <]sd. A. 

HOOL 

Tbe choristers leave after Vespers 
on Sunday. July ]], and Michael¬ 
mas term begins on Tuesday, 
September 7. 


TEL: 071 481 4000 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


May Goa 6* vnclotEi to om » 
Hew ns. nay be oose 
face to shine on n 
Rntn 67- 1J. atEB) 


BIRTHS 


CHAMBSOAIN - On 60, 
July 1993. 10 Bridget and 
Christopher, a dambhr. 
Joliet Chrwntia 
CUNNINGHAM - On July 
MB. » Tiracey (nte Praaaerl 
Wd Stephen, a dautftter. 
Bryony Jane. 

da QUANT - On 6th July, to 
Paul and Sarah inte 
B a tman ), a dauahlar. Sasktt 
Emma, a Jhter (Or SeoasUan. 
FftEEIMMAN - On July 7Bi. to 
Julia utte Chapman) and 
Jerony. a moo. Nicholas' 
James, a brother tor Lucy. 
OBAIVT - On sm July m New I 
V«tt. to Nicola (nfe 
fUxCeraldl and Jande. a son, I 
wmam Charles Alexander, 
a too ther for James. i 

QBBEVB* - On 6m July. U, I 
CftaHotte tnfe PerunO and I 
Toby, a son. Thomas, a 
brother for Megan as | 
requesIM. 

HOPE-MORLEY - On June 
Steh 1993. to Came and Ian. 
a son Htsnry (Harry) Garden. 
a brother tor JatkOe. 
E dwar d and Alastair. 
HOHTOW - On 3rd Mty. to 
Sootde (n£e Pearson) and 
Andrew, a son. Grave 
Henry. 

BVBIE - On am Juty. to 
Sarah and Barrie, a 
daughter. Aacbel EBzabrih. a 
sinter tor James and Henry. 
LAUfUE - On S90i Jmse at Sr 
John's Hospital. CMBBhH. 
to omen (n ta Ertnoa] amt 
Peter, a daughter. Garonne 
Louise CoUeL 

MEABY - Ob 2nd July, to Ally 
toce de Mensural and 
Lendon. a ton. Vaocnua 
Kenneth. 

MITCHELL - On 4th July, to 
Rcbeccab to*e Saddon) and 
Give, a son. Call on Craw 
Berkeley: Hr*-horn. 

MORRIS - Oh 3rd Jtdy. to 
Lode [nee Mmsd and 
RkhdftL a daugtuer. 
EUabeiti Jessica, a sister tor 
IfflOden dam. 

SMITH - On 1st July, to 
Jacouchnc (Me Cray) and 
Anthony, a eon. James 
Anthony, theb- second ddu 
and brother to CharioUe. 
TULLBE8G - On 6th July 
1995. to Xale tot# SaoOye- 
Renton) and Guy. a sen. 
AapiB WBuam. a brother for 
Pony. 


FAX: 071 481 9313 


BIRTHS _! 

VAUGHAN On 7th juty'.'to ! 
Joanna (nfe TebbMl) and i 
Ben. a son. Jago NathanM. a 
toother for Joshna. i 


DEATHS 


■AMtLEY - On ten Juty. 
Haaw CBE aged 8A at her 
home after a short ntatw. 
Ortmutton private. No 
(lowers or letters please. 
BIOWELL - On Jtdy Sth 1993 
to Tunbridge WeDs. Otive 
Mary, born Cunts, in her 
97Ui year. Widow of Gerald. 


sendee. NO (lowers 
but doraeums If deal 


Rise. Woklno. Sumy GU21 
4£E tor (he BUweQ Barmy 


JutoJee tn 1987 to hetp gtris 


On 4th Juty, Doris 
Awdrey. aged 91. or Ashley, 
beloved stater who win be 

greatly mimed. The (Unend 
service wfn take ptan al 
Bo a nw a no w h Oematasum 
on Wednesday ld«h July at 
1 A5 pm. Enoutrias in 
Moodys Ftoterai Services. 59 
Old MDIob mad. Now 
Mtoon. Hampshire, tee 
10061 612201. 

CAMPION - On Juty 4th. 
vary suddenly while ODUoy 
on too Test. David GUfenL 
aood 68. adored nustond or 
Lie and beloved father of 
Praia and Charilo. Loved . 
brother to Other and 
inilMr-tlHaw or MKftaei, 
Phelp. (tohertoJaw ot PUB ' 
and Ksto ana ray special , 
grareWattwr to Alice. I 
Edmund and tsatwHe. 
Punarsl nrivau. Service to 
ThanksgtvtnB at St Peters 
Quutb. Mmon LDbounaa, 
Powasy. WtttoNre. on Mon¬ 
day July 19th to UO pm. 

DAVIS - Oa » Jtdy. 
pracefuny in her shop- at 
WoreesKT. aotd 101. 
Margaret. Widow to Perry 
Frederick Oavts tfonacr 
tloadnaaider. WonxMer 
Cathedral Choir SchooO. 
Muck lowed mother to Mary. 
HMBwr-tavlxw to Anna. 
gnuusoOia to Feboty- 
JoMu Charles and Andrew 
and gretotoanttnodMr to 
Angr. Sarah. Boa* ana Lora. 


DEATHS _ 

FOftD-ROBERTSON - Oft Tth 
July 1993. peacefully. I 
Francis cuter -Henry”, 
aged 92 to Oxford. Beloved I 
husband to Anne and dearly 
loved tether to Qmriea and 
Jidlan. Private cramaiion at 
Oxford GreeruMoftam M- 
kneed by a Service to 
TMnksgtvttig to Si Andrew*. 
Hcwnngton. al 3 pen on 
Taeaday 13th Juty. By 
reqoest no (lowers but 
donations to -Sense*' or 
"Crossroads” Charittes If 
wished. EMtories <Oa6S) 
62431. 

QEART - Keoneoi. suddenly 
on 2nd July, much loved 
Husband or Roth CBunneyk 
father of Martin and Karen 
and adored frandfWber. 
Private aemaUon. followed 
by service at AB saints 
Chinch. North Cernay- on 
lath Jdy at 3 pen. No 
(lowers pteaae. but ao na Wo w s 
to -Kestnedi Cray Tro*t Par 
Medical RoetoCh-, c/o 
Packer A Oade. 1 coy Bank 
Road, arenerster. dos. 

HWe-JCW W TO W - On 
July «h, aged 79. wmtam 
Vernon, late GKvadler 

' Guard*, peorrrully to hora 
In Chse Town, 

KROAN - Christopher 
Jaws*. Group Captain. OSO 
(RadredL dtad Slat June 
1993, aged S3. to 
ManChealer. Sadly i ul |a «Q by 
Ids ndatfvea In London and 
Manchester. 

LAWTON - On Jtoy 6tB 

borne wftn typical courage 
and good tnflnour. Bernard 
Joseph, aged 7t. Ohm 
I towd to Sue. Special Pa 10 


DEATHS _ 

MAIOBV - On Jozy 7th 1993. 
peactouny to Nliiewtob 
Hraputo. Dundee. Arthur 
McDougea Malden ORE. 
Late or SaxJJhy. Uncoh t. 
Dearly towed h ueh a n g of 
Kaaran. much toved telher 
to Anna and Alastair and a 
loving gnmdftober Funeral 
Service In St Andrew's 
EMoooimI Church. Queen 
Terrace. St Andrews, on 
Monday Jiffy 12th « 2 m 
thereafter n the Western 
Cemetery to which alt 
friends are mvtiad- Family 
flowers only please but 
ffocmlam fo Bence Dowers If 
so desired to fLNjJL 


MITCHELL - Murid on July 
Mb. wutow to wnuam 
Shtoton and Forest MUML 
mother to EtteabeOi and Die 
uee Ann and Gaeeua. Private 
o-onaHoh aervicr. wflh 
n lamn menM for a Memu rld 
Service to Devon to fallow. . 


DEATHS 


PLATT - Wmtam Juan, an 
Sth July qutekly sod 
peacefully, two months after 
hri txsRv loom fatnuday. 
Ivory Coast MMonary and 
Cancrto Seereuay British 
ana Foreign SWte Society. 
Funeral at Lent Mae 
Malhodbt Ctauth. Burnham. 
Bocks. Friday 9m July to 
llJOan followed by burial 
to Buxton Ufl Cemetery. 
WaHhuten. Surrey to 
zJOnn. No llowm ms 
donattom IT deatred to the 
British and Foreign Bale 
Society. StoneMfl Green. 
WesUua. Swlpdau. 


RtCXS - on My 7th 1993. 
peacefully to home at 
Freeland, Oxford.' Anne 
E3&to>alh aged 36 years. The 
funeral aa-vfee win take 
Mate on Tuesday 13th Jiffy 
to St Mary the Vtrton 
Church. Freedom, at I pm i 


DEATHS 


SPfOVCSI-PAVm - Suddenly 
but very p e a ce ft aty on the 
<Ub Jtoy to Ids hoox- tn 
Folkestone. HanatoL aged 
?4 re i ns. Ftmenu Service ar 


BIRTHDAYS 


FLATSHARE 


FOR SALE 


RENTALS 


Mtoan- Bttmaay WUUM m mTCnA. 351 ras 

Iwt from AML RMUi fe. In x Md on, nr ub*. on 7tti ™ «Onr _ FREfcii&r 

am as m» 4. uvarr5* xSnvam 


*Wt7 a iran to a B temran I QTJB.I 


Tuesday un My to 
1 JfopoL. FUmtty Oowera only 
Manse. P cwaB e ns . if datorad. 
to Muiitote Scteruda. c/o 
ChUeoduS Fnaarto 

Services. 1 fa g o i dst y Rood. 
Foikeatonn. Kent. 


AQCNOWLEDGEMENTS 


FLATSHARE 


r. Td om d7J 1 US. I 


Tti on 233 eccg. 


wan i sonr, tw r. n/s. ah) 


GUTS 




Afl areraCStoiwCXJOOOprw 

in n , 071 

wwpnrins or the day 

WWtM EHSOUiOSSSn 
coon 0*0077 


■MMMCK QUAY 80S dU I enran* nam 
rm. Narnu prern/sintna ( cijonw. ort^ 



Nouns. Oaf card, c/o (keen & 
Oo- ax , Street. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ADELPHl 

SUNSET BOULEVARD \ 


Naona. Derated non of the 
Ut* Clare and Mart Lawton, I 


very much loved and to * to o 


OWEN - Janes, vicar or Latte 
Bt Mary's. Honor a ry Canon 

of Ely CathedraL on Monday 

ath July 1993. peacefully 
after a long nm—, 

raurageonsly bane, aoed 62 

man. Soman Reuutetn 
Eucharist on Wednesday 
loth July to 12 noon In Ms 
church fallowed tv private 
cre ma U oa. Oetny of mo 
Cambridge Deanery and the 
Ctobfdru Chapter afl (avow 
to robe. A Memorial Serein 
wmbeheid buhaCaudaldoe 
Mkttoatmas Term. 


law and (Mend. Ctemtoum at 
Colders Green CreraMortum. 
How Lane on Friday Jiffy 
Mi to 1 XJO am. 

LUSK - On Sth JUy 1993. 
peace fu lly In h ee wtto . 

Rosemary, bdnta and 
tovmg moChar of Sally. 
Carolyn. Sunny and Sura, 
and adored Oratory. 
CrenaUoo at MortUke Ore- 
matorhm. SJSGpm Friday 
ten July. FtouSy (tow e rs 
only, bid donations it denned 
to The League of Friend*. 
Anw Mmw HOSMBL 
Fulham Road. London swa. 


PAOAM - (xtte WtokhaL On' 
July 3rd. trasicafly foutnvtna" 
a toad fterto q J . AHn- 
Etobeft (Bray) aged 
Wtoh. Much loved wife of 
Theu. Mother of Outittcuter. 
BO VM swan, abo 
Orawnaomev of she. Funeral 
Service to 81 peter* Church. 
WesUcteB. Suffitik. on 
Toeatte y July 13fli to 3 pm. 
Fanny flowers ontr. 
Po m awai a deatred unde 
Mnble lost Peters Church. 
WaaOeton. C/o Tony Brown. 
The Fteaerai parteur. 
SMOmmdhnn. ScdTalk. 


teriher enouiria* to Green A 
Co. lei: (0866) B80837. 


RtXON - On 6th Juty. Stsadra 
’“fOar. peacefully to Ida 
steep « home tn Devon. 
Loved and luring tnabaBd or 
Nanete and faBwr or Guy. 


WTt *JBLL - On ten Jaly 

Storiien aged 92. 
Matri- or Nathalie ana belgvea 
mnridito mmxp. rmom 
w«an 6 pm Thursday 
lfilh -My. Henry \m Chaed. 
Westminster am— 

to WewhtMHr 
AMfiy Om People Fund. 

SLOCOCX - On Jiffy 6Qi. 
eeaeefooy at Msaira t h 
House. Rosaleen Ehzabem. 
Brtwed wife or tn* tote 
frank and chartsbed roomer 
of O rafd and carraw. 
(oater-nodwr of James and 
djar drier of AnufleL 
Service tf the. 
at at Prana* to- 
mm. Peatery Urn*. Hooana 
™*- London, on TminTj 
J«ftr I30i at lOJO mu. 
JWtowd by burial at 
Mdriloke Cemetery. 


DOMESTIC & CATERING 
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£i4,00Qpa Phis Flat 


iwmaxw m/t. a/a i 


«ra. on aoa ; 


FOR SALE 

WEDDING 
MORNING SUITS 
DINNER SUI TS 
EVENING TAIL SUITS 

SURPLUS TO HBUB 
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93 ci>ariB»cre« fMLOafftei 
wcaNriramrSatra 

071240 2310. 


HEALTH & BEAUTY 



JS5? ^ggyi yuaiora 
w« im cieaafti 7*1 omt 
^^Lto n aro. CA9.9« win 
**wtoe year property on let 




OVERSEAS TRAVEL te cram Ly ra 1jnn , , 

*TTSALLAT WMsP- 

TRAUimm* 

More tewotoOigbCivfa more ^ dA risg « CO 
nr-rn m mnrr ill minsheu 

Bten «cr otoir agency. Lrara a-STSSaS, 

PLUS 2&. 

ILAJd WTWtrtaraw*. 

* Up to fiO% dteoooni an tetris j*? *» aiue at i 

- and car Mrs- *^ B,t 

> The bat dcrii on BanraWfe 




Get. fj. noMfto adnor a 
Wtoan Itaaa 1VI0-1918 
net tenematoMK autter v« 
ste d. 0296 «HjM 


BALLOON FLIGHTS . 

BATH BALLOON FHaHe and 
ftnafiu n n u -. mater 
. «ar new 1WS cauar bndw* 


Ry ara- M uMH M tu htoW. Rr 

totote Tn CB9I 890 98* I 


iSSSteto tS DOMESTIC & 
nTSSiSSr CATERING 
ISorofMa SITUATIONS 


HEAD CHEF URGENTLY REQUIRED 

£14,000pa pfes Mod & Accommodation 
HifUr Aisd brad ran^NfM for aarjr op^ 


«2-SO earn Cburt Roto. 

London. WBdCl 

LtefRaelFBSMa 071988 3366 "E2KL S5* flridaa / 
usft/brar*ttoan 938X32 £iTt£ a && , 2£2* MiI * 

I«t*BadMnCra07ia383444 nr i ' mirsira '- - 

—ra-teOMee Ml 

fl wwtent f l etwiid /Buoded -Ewimm: £££ £rSnc 


ATOLJ«BIArAAflTA 69701 *»<^yiA ram Sq. tow rtlit 



Ctom s terio umw ia tke Qtv; ap p hs at sh ou ld hero ot host 
5 foam sUtorf osperfmee m Mem Cubs iKfwfiag 2 yam is 
reptevfrwr eBpaettF i» dwra oMhe UtcM brigadg: mat 
fa ro sraonae c e ia prafa dog bund rada a na Jto i; nq a i W e je 
/dteraw ood stock nofral li egsniAA 

Ptnasc phoo* 071 837 600Q for on appointment. 
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THE TIMES THURSDAY JULY 81993 


Obituaries 


Rmb Ucfy Fermqy, OBE. 

Woman of the 
Bcdfiiamher to Qncen 
£&zabedi die Qneen 
Mother since i960 and 
founder of the King’s . 
Lynn Festival, died in 
?■* London on July 6 aged 84. 

■■ She was born on October 
2,1908. 

RUTH Lady Fermoy was one 
. of the Queen Mothers oldest 
a ll ies, a iady-m-waitmg since 
19S6 and a hovering presence 
at the royal side on many a 
walkabouL She was also the 
maternal grandmother of the 
Princess of Wales. When the 
Prince’s engagement was an¬ 
nounced in February 1981. 
speculation in the press was 
rife that the two grandmothers 
had somehow engineered the 
' match. 

There is no doubt that Lady 
. Fermoy gave her granddaugb- 
( dfr some tips cm royal eti¬ 
quette, but anything else she 
hotly denied: “When two 
young people fall in kjve and 
decide to many that is their 
. decision, not that of their 
grandparents.” In fact. Lady 
Fermoy was of the o pinion 
. that duty to one’s country, and 
particularly to the royal fern . 

- By, should come before any 
personal wishes. 

Certainly in her own life, 

: her loyalty to the Queen 
Mother tended to override any 
bond she may have felt to¬ 
wards the Princess of Wales or 
her own family: in recent 
months she was horrified to 
find herself being sucked into 
all the speculation that sur¬ 
rounded die Wales’ crumbling 
marriage. It was reported that 
%he felt her granddaughter 

- 'had betrayed Prince Charles, 

and that grandmother and 
granddaughter were not, fi¬ 
nally. on speaking terms. 

Lady Fermoy was also a 
great believer in the sanctity of 
marriage, and was devastated 
by the relationship of her 


RUTH LADY FERMOY 


Harrison Salisbury, •. 
former New York Times 
associate editor, foreign 
co r respo n dent and 
author, died in _ j 
Providence; Rhode • 
Island, on Jufy5agedS4. 

He was born in" . . 

Minneapolis on . 
November H1908. 

WHEN, at the height of the 
Vietnam war. in December 
1966, Harrison Salisbury be¬ 
came the first American jour¬ 
nalist to visit Hanoi on a visa 
issued by the North Vietnam 
government and with fire per¬ 
mission of the American State. 
Department, it was more than 
simply a notable journalistic, 
coup. He found himself per¬ 
fectly situated to report at first 
hand on the effect of the 
controversial bombing mis-, 
sions being conducted by US 
warplanes on the North Viet¬ 
namese capital. He did so wife 
vivid, but carefully factual, 
brilliance and his eyewitness 
accounts of the bombing of 
civil ian targets were splashed 
on the front pages of both The 
New York Times and other 
newspapers around the world 


daughter. Prances — then the 
C Qu ntess Spencer — with the 
businessman and bon viveur. 
Peter ShandKydd. fa 1968 she 
deaded to give evidencein the 
Spencers' divorce case, testify¬ 
ing agafnst the suitability of 

her own daughter asa mother. 

• • thus helping file Earl to secure 
custody erf his four children. 
She attended his funeral last 
year. 

As the young wife of the 
fourth Lord Fermoy. Lady 
Fermoy was first drawn into 
royal circles as a near neigh¬ 
bour of fie family at San¬ 
dringham. A gentle and softly- 
spoken girl, she quickly 
became a favourite of Queen 
Mazy and of her daughter-in- 
law, the Duchess of York. On 
the very day — January 20, 
1936 — dial King George V 
died. Lady Fenooy was giving 
birth to her daughter. Frances. 
Despite her personal .griefs 
Queen Mazy still .found time - 
to send a note of congratula-' 
lions to her neighbour. 

Ruth Sylvia G01 came from 
a solid middle-class back- 
ground in Aberdeenshire, the 
daughter of a retired colonel 
and landowner from 
Biddside. Having shown ex¬ 
ceptional musical talent as a 
child, she was packed off to 
Paris in the 1920S to stutfy for 
four years under the great 
French pianist Albert Cortot at 
foe Pans Conservatory. The 
highpoint of her career came 
when she performed before 
foe royal family at foe Royal 
Festival Hall Butwhatloaked 
likely to be a promising career 
was cut short when foe met 
foe fourth Lord Fferxnoy. 

This was a man who many 
considered at the time to be 
one erf the most eligible bache¬ 
lors in England. Maurice 
Fermoy had been brought up 
in America as the heir to his 
maternal grandfather whose 
one; curious, condition to 
Fermoy inheriting his money 
was that he remain in AmerP 



ca. But when Fermoy inherit¬ 
ed his father* Irish barony in 
1920, he made jure that his 
benefactor's' conditions were 
upset by the oourts, and early 
in 1921 came to Britain, 
wealthy, tilled and a graduate 
of Harvard. 

Fermoy quickly threw him- 
seif into foe ways of his newfy- 
adopted country, ami became 
great friends with the Duke of 
York (later George VI). As a 
favour to his son. King George 
V granted Fermoy file lease of 
Pant House; an enormous 
place originally buflt to handle 
foe overflow of visitors to 
Sandringham. Fermoy was a 
fine foot, and as' a neighbour 
and tenant of the royal family, 
ended tip spending a great 
deal of time with them. ■ 


He was also a figure of some 
standing in the Norfolk com¬ 
munity in his own right. 
Having built up a good reput¬ 
ation locally he was able to 
win foe 1924 election as Con¬ 
servative candidate for King's 
Lynn, and was re-elected with 
grouting majorities in the sub¬ 
sequent two elections. He re¬ 
tained his seat until 1935 and 
was elected mayor of King* 
Lynn in 1932. 

Having successfully courted 
Miss GBL he married her at St 
Devenidc*. Bieldside, Aber¬ 
deenshire, in 1931. Lady 
Fermoy found being foe wife 
of an MP a full-time occupa¬ 
tion, and stopped practising 
the piano so consrientipusly. 
But she eventually found her 
musical niche as patron of the 


arts in foe local town of King* 
Lynn, and organiser of foe 
King’s Lyrm Festival an annu¬ 
al cultural festival of music; 
plays, films and poetry read¬ 
ings. 

This came about when she 
and her husband set about 
raising funds for foe restora¬ 
tion of foe 15th-century 
Guildhall at King’s Lynn. 
That accomplished in 1951, 
Lady Fermoy had zhe idea of 
■using the hail as an gurne t 
festival centre, and established 
the Fermoy Centre Founda¬ 
tion. 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother agreed to become the 
festival* patron, and would 
think nothing erf driving the 
eight m3es from Sandring¬ 
ham to King* Lynn every 
evening and sometimes twice- 
a-day at festival time. Lady 
Fermoy stepped bade onto foe 
platform herself every year in 
an amateur capacity. 

’. The event quickly became 
known on the international as 
well as local arts rircuit and 
attracted such rifrtingnkfwvf 
p er fo rmers as Yehudi Menu¬ 
hin. Peggy Ashcroft. Richard 
Rodney Bennett and Rostropo¬ 
vich. Bui Lady Fermoy was 
also keen to seek out a nd 
promote focal talent and. as a 
warm-up to file festival, intro¬ 
duced file practice oS monthly 
lunch-hour concerts for shop¬ 
pers in King* Lynn. Having 
been made a JP in 1944, foe 
was granted the freedom of 
King* Lynn in 1963, as recog¬ 
nition of her services to the 
town. 

After 25 years as chairman 
of the festival she resigned in 
1975, and became its president. 
Her fund-raising activities for 
foe festival continued unabat¬ 
ed and in 1967 she was to be 
seen on the streets of King* 
Lynn selling 50p-tottery tickets 
for a Skoda, which, she tried to 
convince customers, was a 
“very nice” car. But after 
another 14 blameless years. 


HARRISON SALISBURY 


including The Times, to the 
considerable discomfiture of 
- the Lyndon Johnson adminis¬ 
tration in Washington. .• - 
The Pentagon had. been- 
clamung that the only targets 
of flie - American bombing 
misskJhS Wwe Ones 

.bid Salisbury* reports made 
h clear .that non^mlitary tar¬ 
gets were alaobemghftincfud- 
ing civilian readentialareas, 
shopping suburbs, schools 
ana cemeteries and outfying 
villages ahdhamlets. 

“On-thMcene inspection of 
the results of the bombing.” 
wrote Salisbury, “suggests ei¬ 
ther that US air operabonsare 
notably lacking in any reason- 
able fond of precision or are 
deliberately conducted on foe 
principle of letting the bombs 
fall' where they may, regard¬ 
less of what may happen to be 
hit" The conriusian was ines¬ 
capable; he reported, “that 
-whatever maybe the cause, far 
more bombs are hitting civil¬ 
ians than are accompushing 
any military purpose. “ 

US government officials did 
their best to discount his 
dispatdaes, accusing him of 
becoming apawn erf the Hanoi 


regime* propaganda. Salis¬ 
bury* reports, however, were 
models of objectivity and fair- 
mindedness: they were virtu¬ 
ally irrefutable and 
craUributed significantly to foe 
jpmvmg . unease in America 
' over Ihe conduct and purpose 
of the war. 

Harrison Salisbury's re- 
- parting from Vietnam was but 
one aspect of a multi-faceted 
writing career during whkh 
he established himself as an 
authority on foe S oviet U nion 
. and Asia. He reported from 
Moscow at fiie time of Statin’s 
death; was one of foe editorial 
team at The New York Times 
which decided to publish — 
over the legal objections of the 
US government — foe Penta¬ 
gon Papers and wrote sub¬ 
stantial historical books.mast 
notably on the siege of Lenin¬ 
grad and on Mao Tse-tuhg* 
Long March. In 1955 he won 
the Pulitzer Prize for interna¬ 
tional reporting for a 14-part 
series called "Russia Re¬ 
viewed"^ which be described 
the fear and terror in the 
Soviet Union under Statin. He. 
was recommended for a sec¬ 
ond Pulitzer m 1967 for his 



reporting from Hanoi but the 
jury was overruled on ideolog¬ 
ical grounds by foe advisory 


After graduating tram the 
University of Minnesota, Har¬ 
rison Salisbury! began his 
newspaper career in 1928 as a 
reporter on the Minneapolis 
Journal. He then spent 18 
years at the United Press 
International news agency, 
including a spell in 1943 as 
London manager, before 
being assigned to Moscow. He 
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was UPI* foreign news editor 
from 1944 to 1948, joining The 
New York Times in 1949 as its 
Moscow correspondent. 

The five years of his Mos¬ 
cow _ assignment 1949-54. 
spanned the most glacial per¬ 
iod of the Cold.War and the 
gradual emergence of. details 
& the ruthless way in which 
Stalin had persecuted those he 
perceived as his enemies. 

On his return to America, 
Salisbury reported on fire 
racial conflict in Birmingham. 
Alabama, and on the .-street 
gangs of New York. He-be¬ 
came adept at distilling his. 
reporting assignments in book 
form, reworking his Soviet 
experiences as Stalin’s Russia 
and After (1955) and recording 
his interviews with and obser¬ 
vations of New York* juvenile 
delinquents in The Shook Up 
Generation (1959), both of 
which. like most of his 25 
books, were published and 
favourably reviewed in 
Britain. 

Ar The New York Tunes he 
became assistant managing 
editor, 1964-72. and associate 
editor. 1972-74. During his 
years as an executive he 
continued to operate from 
time to time as a reporter in 
the field, returning to the 
Soviet Union and travelling 
widely in Asia. 

In 1966 he made a ten-week 
tour around the perimeter of 
China reporting on how the 
communist giant was per¬ 
ceived from the perspective of 
its neighbours, fa his dis¬ 
patches and the book that 
resulted — Orbit of China 
(1967) — he gave a warning 
that whar he termed America* 
obsession with Vietnam was 
an irrelevant folly leaving no 
energy, thought or money for 
the task of dealing with Pe¬ 
king. In 1966 Salisbury engi¬ 
neered bis visit to Hanoi The 
visa — and a four-and«a-half 
hour interview with the North 
Vietnamese premier, Pham 
Van Dong—were granted, he 
adoKwleaged, because the 
Hanoi government had a 
message it wanted to get 


she resigned, in 1969. in a 
flurry erf acrimonious and 
well-publicised exchanges 
with the festival* new man¬ 
agement 

Lady Fermoy declined to 
give a reason for her resigna¬ 
tion. which was generally 
thought to centre on a dis¬ 
agreement over funding for 
the by now loss-making festi¬ 
val. Instead, she continued to 
promote local musical events, 
sometimes enlisting file sup¬ 
port of Prince Charles. Her 
contribution to music was 
recognised by the University 
of East Anglia in 1975. when 
they made her an honorary 
doctor of music. 

Lord Fermoy died in 1955 
and. widowed at the age of 46, 
Lady Fermoy turned for sup¬ 
port to her wide rirde of 
friends. She often came up to 
London, where she kept a flat 
in Eaton Square, and contin¬ 
ued to entertain mi a modest 
basis. 

In 1956 file Queen Mother 
appointed Lady Fermoy as an 
Extra Woman of the Bed¬ 
chamber and promoted her in 
1960 to Woman of the Bed¬ 
chamber. She was. with Lady 
HamUeden and Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Basset, one of the Queen 
Mother* closest surviving 
friends, and mptin nprf to ac¬ 
company her cm a punishing 
schedule of royal duties de¬ 
spite increasingly frail health. 
Behind her gentle nature lay 
a strong-willed and principled 
woman, fond of children and 
eager to put people at their 
ease. 

She was fiercely loyal to the 
Queen Mother throughout all 
the royal family* recent trou¬ 
bles. Her death comes only six 
weeks after that of the Queen 
Mother* private secretary. Sir 
Martin GifliaL 

Ruth Lady Fermoy is sur¬ 
vived by Mis Shand Kydd and 
another daughter. Her son. 
the fifth Lord Fermoy. died in 
1954. 


across to Washington. Salis¬ 
bury* most important conclu¬ 
sion from his 14-day visit — 
whkh provided the basis for 
his book. Behind the Lines 
0967)—was that foe bombing 
erf North Vietnam was 
counter-productive and that 
the North Vietnamese were 
prepared to negotiate an end 
to the war which would be 
acceptable to the US if they 
were given a chance: 

If Salisbury* factual report¬ 
ing was beyond reproach, his 
powers of analysis and specu¬ 
lative assessment were not 
always so. In the aftermath of 
Stalin* death, he guessed 
wrongly over foe relative suc¬ 
cession prospects of Malenkov 
and Khrushchev and bis 
warnings of the virtual cer¬ 
tainty of war between China 
and foe Soviet Union proved 
groundless. As a shrewd and 
objective reporter of events 
over six d e c a des, however, he 
had few rivals. 

fa 1969 came the first of his 
historical books. The Siege of 
Leningrad. The basis of the 
book was provided by first 
person accounts of some 400 
Russians, many of which he 
gathered by talking to the 
people himself. It revealed 
indecision, fecklessness, suspi¬ 
cions and incompetence on the 
Russian side from Stalin 
downwards as the signs 
mounted that Hitler was 
going to invade. Even after the 
attack, said Salisbury, there 
was bad direction, faufty com¬ 
mand. poor co-ordination and 
total incomprehension of foe 
German Panzer tactics. The 
bodk, inevitably drew the ire 
of the Soviet authorities but 
was widely regarded as a 
valuable account of the Rus¬ 
sian people* ordeal. 

In 1986, Salisbury crafted 
anofoer massive historical 
epic. The Long March: The 
Untold Story, in which he 
retraced the route of Mao* 
7,0 00-mile journey, collecting 
scores of eyewitness accounts. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Charlotte, by two sons and 
four stepchildren. 


MICHAEL 

ROTHENSTEIN 


MidudRothoatiA 
artist and printmaker, 
died on July 6 aged 85. 

He was born on March 
19.1908. 

MICHAEL Rothenstdn was. 
after a “rebirth"* in his fortieth 
year, an artistic cyclotron of 
dynamic energy, marrying 
new techniques, particularly 
in woodcut, linocut and relief 
printing, to fresh 20th-century 
imagery. The immediacy of 
his art raised the traditionally 
minor status of prin&nalting 
to that of a prime artistic 
activity, fa consequence, he 
was in demand all over the 
world to demonstrate and run 
workshops. 

The Abstract Expressionist 
movement was known early 
on as “Action Painting"; Mich¬ 
ael Rothenstein* more figura¬ 
tive — but equally immediate 
— an deserves a similar 
celebrity as “Action Printing". 

Michael Rothenstein was 
the younger son of Sir William 
Rothenstein. the painter, por¬ 
traitist, lithographer and writ¬ 
er. Michael's elder brother, 
John flater Sir John), was to 
become Director of the Tate 
Gallery. Michael studied art 
at Chelsea Polytechnic and at 
file Central School of Art from 
1924 to 1927. Sir WflUam once 
characterised his son as 
“Franciscan. Tolstoyan, col¬ 
larless and lean, ashamed of 
our possessions and of our 
conventionalities". 

Artistically. Michael 
showed his talent very early 
on. H is illustrations, under 
the name “William Michael 
Rothenstdn" for Eleanor 
Faijeon* book A Country 
Child’s Alphabet 0924). when 
he was a first-year art student 
of 16, are imaginative, witty, 
concise and mature. The same 
went for his adolescent carica¬ 
tures. which were brought out 
for exhibition in 1989. 

However, in his twenties 
and into his thirties. 
Rothenstein succumbed to a 
long illness: myxoedema, foe 
symptoms of which are mel¬ 
ancholia, depression and iner¬ 
tia. His first one-man show 
took place, nevertheless, dur¬ 
ing this period, at the 
Matfhiesen Gallery in 193& 
The Tate Gallery has his 
“Crucifixion” in modern dress 
from this exhibition, which he 
later dismissed as “an ex- 
student effort". Fhm 1939 to 
1941 he worked for the Pilgrim 
Trust under the “Recording 
Britain" scheme. 

At the age of 40 in 1948, he 
experienced what he called “a 
rebirth", and the symptoms of 
his myxoedema dropped 
away. In 1954. at his hone at 
Great Bardfield in Essex 
(something of an artists’ colo¬ 
ny, with Rowntree. -Bawden 
and Ravflious also resident), 
he set up his own graphic 
workshop, with a second-hand 
printing press which had been 
owned by the artist Marie 
Tobey. Visits to Stanley 
Hayter* graphic atelier in 
Pans in the late 1950s sudden¬ 


ly opened up a “new conti¬ 
nent " to Rothenstein* vision, 
of what new things could be 
said and done in graphics — 
still at that time regarded as a 
third-class artistic activity to 
painting and drawing. He 
worked first with wood en¬ 
graving and linocuts but soon 
realised that “you could print 
from anything that you could 
coat with ink”. This 
revolutionised his approach, 
as he could bring source 
materia] — like wood offeuts 
or metal debris — and topical 
imagery together. 

Pure abstraction of the 
1960s (Rrabenstein engaged in 
every an movement of his 
time) was rather too much of a 
restraint on his imagination 
and new techniques. His con¬ 
tribution was to energise some 
of its more flaccid symbolism 
with his personal vigour, com¬ 
municated so directly in his 
printing processes, which 
thrived on change and acci¬ 
dent during the making. A 
sight of Rauschenberg* early 
photo-graphics in foe mid- 
1960s set Rothenstein off 
again; some of his work in this 
medium deserves as much 



attention as Warhol*. 

Rothenstein used through¬ 
out his career foe theme of the 
cockerel as multivalent sym¬ 
bol — energy, confidence, re¬ 
production. beauty, aggress¬ 
ion. violence. And his use of 
urban debris, and then photo- 
imagery from newspapers, 
took him even further towards 
a reflection of the 20th centu¬ 
ry* restless sprit. When he 
reverted to woodcut in 1987. 
after a spell of painting, he 
made an image of such themes 
as punks on the Underground. 
He used to quote with some 
amusement Freud* comment 
about foe mastery of fear 
being a very effective imprint¬ 
ing mechanism. 

Michael Rothenstein was 
elected an Associate of foe 
Royal Academy (which had 
held primmakers at arm* 
length for its first 200 years) in 
1977, and a full Academician 
in 1984. He married in 1936. 
Betty Desmond Fitzgerald, 
with whom be had a son and a 
daughter; fixe marriage was 
dissolved in 1956. He married 
in 1958 Diana (“Sara") Amold- 
Forster. She survives him, 
together with his two children. 


JANOS SCHOLZ 


Janos Schoiz. cellist, ait 
collector and 
philanthropist, died of 
heart failure following a 
stroke in New York City 
on June 3 aged 89. He 
was born in Hungary. 

WHEN Janos Schoiz arrived 
in foe United Stales in 1933 he 
possessed, in his own words, 
“nothing but a suitcase and a 
celkj." He had travelled from 
Hungary as a member of a 
touring quartet all of whom 
decided to stay where they 
were when they saw the rise of 
fascism in Europe. 

Schoiz launched into an 
independent career in Ameri¬ 
ca, his playing praised by a 
New York Times critic in 1940 
for “foe beauty of his tone, his 
musicianship, and file fine 
proportion of his interpreta¬ 
tions." But ft was his passion 
for art that brought him most 
fame. 


Beginning in 1935 at a time 
when, he claimed, a Durer 
could be bought "for the price 
of a good dinner", Schoiz built 
up one of fiie finest private 
collections of Italian drawings 
in America; possibly the 
workL The collection ultimate¬ 
ly came to contain mare than 
1,500 works, dating from the 
late 14th century to the 18th. 
and including drawings by 
Leonardo. Raphael Titian 
and Bellini. 

Schoiz, who also collected 
bronzes, rare books, musical 
instruments and drawings of 
Italian baroque sage designs, 
sprang & surprise in 1977 
when be concluded a cello 
rental at New York* Rerpont 
Morgan Library with foe an¬ 
nouncement that he was giv¬ 
ing the library his entire 
collection of Italian drawings. 

His first marriage ended in 
divorce, and he k survived by 
his second wife and two sons. 
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“The Importance of 
Being Earnest” 

lyric Theatre 

What little flaws there are in this 
superb comedy it would now be tedious 
to discuss. It is not perfect, and that is 
the worst that can be said of ft. As Lotfy 
Windermere’s Fan is stained with 
ancient melodrama, so is The Impor¬ 
tance of Being Earnest coloured here 
and there, and particularly in foe 
second act with ancient fame; it stiffens 
for a moment, it ceases to be WBde* 
own, ft becomes a little strident and so a 
little dull But such moments are few: 
the play is. in its own kind, almost 
flawless—consistently trivial to the lasL 
The question that remains is of its 
performance. How. should it be per¬ 
formed? fa costume, certainly; but 
should the cost u me be natu r a l istic of its 
period, or should It be "stylised” as it is 
at Hammersmith so that the stage and 
the dresses become a prsty Beardsley- 
esque dream in black and white and 


ON THIS DAY 
July 81930 


Mabel Terry-Lewis as Lady Bracknell 
and her nephew.John Gielgud, as John 
Worthing were the undoubted stars erf 
this production. The most recent revival 
is in its last weeks in the West End. 

silver? In the first place Beardsley is a 
dangerous man to imitate; the stage is 
not capable of his spacing and cannot 
maintain the firmness and fluency of his 
line. In the second place, to fantasticate 
Wilde is to be in peril of burlesquing 
him, and to. burlesque him is to 
apologize for him. and to apologize for a 
masterpiece is to be ridiculous. Pleasing 
to the eye though ft often is, and very 
beautiful though some of foe dresses 
certainly are. this artificial d&or is more 


often at war with the play than in accord 
with it And bow should Wilde be 
played? There is one simple answer, that 
he should be played as Miss Mabel 
Terry-Lewis plays Lady Bracknell Her 
dry. incisive, unforced wit her proud 
carriage: foe exquisite precision of her 
emphasis; above all, her personal 
dignity that preserves a great lady in 
one who might have been a butt—these 
things make of her acting a standard by 
which other acting in this place may be 
judged. Mr. John Gielgud conforms to 
il His phrasing is quick; he maintains 
the tenrion of the dialogue he discovers 
the music of this astonishing artffidal- 
fty. Only in the second art does he falter, 
allowing the burden of farce to slacken 
foe pace of comedy. Mr. Gielgud and 
Miss Terry-Lewis together are brilliant 
They have what foe others collectively 
lack — the rhythm of foe play, for it is 
very like a piece of formal music; and 
they have the supreme grace of always 
allowing Wilde to speak for himself m 
his own voice and not in the voice of a 
modern imitator. 



sum 
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Head for a holiday on home ground 


The lack of travel bargains abroad, 
and the hot spell at home, may 
tempt more people to stay in 
Britain, writes Harvey Elliott 


T wo weeks.of hot, sunny 
weather—especially in the 
South East — have emp¬ 
tied the high street travel 
agencies of customers seeking for¬ 
eign holidays and raised the hopes 
of British hotels and seaside resorts 
that families will decide to remain 
at home this summer. 

With millions stQl to decide 
where to go and the school holidays 
already starting, the first indica¬ 
tions of last-minute bargains on 
foreign packages are beginning to 
appear in travel agency windows. 
There are, however, far fewer than 
last year, or the year before, when 
the recession wreaked havoc with 
tour operators' plans, forcing diem 
to slash prices just to get rid of the 
vast number of holidays they had to 
selL 

Prices for package holidays 
abroad this summer are between 10 
and 15 per cent higher than last 
year and, despite the slowdown in 
recent weeks, are selling sufficient¬ 
ly well to encourage tour operators 
to believe that they will make 
healthy profits. 

Andrew Jones, marketing man¬ 
ager for Pickford Travel, says: 
“Customers hoping for a holiday 


UPS AND DOWNS 


Ten most popular destinations, 1992* 
Visitors (millions) 

1 (1) France 7.875 

2 ( 2 ) Spain 5.665 


Ireland 

Greece 

Germany 

Holland 

Portugal 

Italy 

Cypres 


* tS9t in brackets 


bargain in July or August are 
having to be extremely flexible — 
they may have to accept an alterna¬ 
tive airport and be available for 
departure almost immediately." 

Sales until the end of May tins 
year were about 6 per cent up on 
the same period last year and. 
although this has now fallen back 
during the good weather, operators 
are confident it wifi return again 
once the weather breaks. They 
believe (hat about 8 per cent more 
people will go away this year than 
last. 

“Capacity is now more in fine 
with demand." says Charles New- 
bold, managing director of Thom¬ 
son Holidays, the market leader. 
“We must be the only group of 
people who are gloomy when the 
sun shines and pleased when it 
rains because more people then 
come In to book our holidays. 

“Although we have had glorious 
weather in the South East howev¬ 
er, it has not been as goad in the 
north, and Manchester is now our 
biggest departure airport 

“Any discounting is, therefore, 
likely to be precisely targeted at 
tho se desti nations which have not 
performed so well — and those 
parts of this country where sales 
have been sluggish." 

Spain is attracting more British 
tourists than ever this year with 
bookings up 17 percent on last year 
and accounting for 37 per cent of all 
sales. America is holding its own — 
despite reports of attacks on British 
tourists — and although Greece 
and Turkey are both selling wefl, 
Cyprus is 30 per cent down cm 
last year when there was a 
record growth in visits to the 
island. 

Self-carering holidays are within 
a whisker of overtaking beach 
hotels in popularity for package 
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Beach party; talcing it easy in more familiar surroundings may be popular this summer-- if the July hot weather holds 


holidays, according to industry 
figures up to the end of May. Self- 
catering now accounts for 35.4 per 
cent of all sales compared with 35.7 
per cent for beach hotels. 


F igures produced by the 
government last week 
showed that more Britons 
travelled abroad last year 
than ever before, with 33.6 millio n 
trips recorded at parts and airports 
— 10 per cent up on the previous 
year. Of that total, IZ6nriHionwere 
by paHtagp holidaymakers, an 18 
per cent increase on the 1991 figure 
of 10.6 million. Business travel was 


up by 7 per cent to reach 5.1 million 
trips, while those to visit friends 
and relations went up by 33 per 
cent to four million. Holidays 
overall increased to 23 million, 12 
per cent up on 1991. 

Europe was the world's most 
popular destination, retaining a 40 
per cent share of the foreign travel 
market, and Prance the most 
frequently visited country. Prance 
had almost 7.9 mfllioa visits from 
British residents — up 6.6 per cent 
fa second place was Spain with 5.6 
million visits, a rise of 16 per cent 
North America was up 19 per cent 
to 2.1 mfifion and Cyprus increased 


its Br itish visitors by an astonish¬ 
ing 72 per cent fast year. 

There seems no end to the 
demand for traveL Over the next 12 
years travel and tourism within 
Europe is expected to grow by 59 
per cent although prices could rise, 
according to a new report by the 
'Economist Intelligence Unit 
Greece. Italy. Portugal and Spain 
will see the biggest upsurge in 
tourism as people from Eastern 
Europe book trips abroad and 
invest hi second homes and time- 
share aw ra nmndmin n fa Other 
countries. 

The study on tbe impact of a 


angle European marfa* says that 
die travel and tourism industry will 
gam from a number of economic 
and policy developments, which 
include the growth of incomes, 
ability to take mere leisure time 
and lower barriers for internation¬ 
al travel rather than because of 
specific actions by the travel 
industry. 

According to the report, one of 
the boon areas will be holidays 
taken by pensioners. Retired people 
aged between 55 and 70 are 
generally becoming “wealthier, 
healthier, and more adventurous", 
the report says- .. 


Unspoilt parts of the Gulf of Mexico are cashing in on the area's popularity 

Florida spreads its net 


T he concrete mixers move in 
next week. The holidaymak¬ 
ers will move fa next season. 
The runway at Florida’s Fort 
Myers airport is being extended as 
part of the operation to open up 
new areas of the Gulf of Mexico by 
allowing jumbos to fly in direct 
from Europe, cutting out Miami 
Already UK carriers are showing 
keen interest 

Brian Booker, general manager 
of Unyet America says: “I think it is 
foe next area of Florida which is 
going to get big numbers. It is very 
beautiful, it seems to be very safe 
and we have seen quite a steady 
move towards resorts which could 
be served from Fort Myers. Our 
November brochure will be featur¬ 
ing the area much more prominent¬ 
ly. The airport extension gives us 
more options for the future." 

One spot determined to steer 
Florida holidays away from all that 
is florid, naff and sometimes dan¬ 
gerous is Marco Island in the Gulf 
of Mexico, a place that (ikes to calf 
itself "the last paradise". Although 
the word paradise oozes from 
Florida holiday-hype like relish 
from a McDonald's, the island does 
have a good tale to telL 
Marco is a 45-minute drive from 
Fori Myers and concrete mixers 
have been banned from the island 
since a man called YokeD helped 
win the mother of all conservation 
battles in the early 1980s. There are 
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Concorde 
Invasion of seats — in 
tall ships your home 


now only three beach hotels there 
and there will never be any more 

Marco is now a pleasantly peace¬ 
ful spot with enough development 
to cater for a manageable tourist 
trade, but not enough to destroy the 
wildlife that has been there longer 
than toe Seminole Indians. 

Derrick Barnett, general manag¬ 
er of the Radisson Beach Resort 
hotel, says: "Marco island is off 
limits to developers because our 
beadles and wetlands are very 
sensitive. The birds, the fish, the 
dolphins and the turtles must be 
allowed their natural environment 


"When the turtles are nesting, for 
example, we turn off all the beach 
lights because after hatching the 
turtles are drawn towards the light 
The natural light they must follow 
is the moral, which wifi lead them 
to tbe sea. If they are confused with 
kits of inland lights they will go the 
wrong way ana just die." 

The Radisson has 269 apart¬ 
ments (with kitchens) capable of 
sleeping six to eight people. Afi-fa 
rates start from $89 (E60)a night 
The island’s two other hoteb are 
the Hilton (290 rooms) and the 
Mariott (TOO rooms). 


"We call Marco tbe last paradise 
because it is still unspoiled.” Mr 
Barnett says. "You can see all the 
natural vegetation... the man¬ 
groves, tiie sea oats, the sea grapes 
and all the natural {grasses. We also 
have bird sanctuaries with eagles, 
ospreys, herons, pelicans, spoon¬ 
bills, storks and egrets.” 

And there is the fishing. You can 
fish the everglades for days without 
seeing another soul Because what 
do they call Florida? An anglers 
paradise. Naturally. 

Jack Crossley 


MORE 100 sailing ships will 
gather fa Newcastle upon Tyne 
next week for the (fatly Sark tall 
ships race. The fully rigged ships 
will be moored along me Quay¬ 
side, filling two miles of the city's 
historic w ater fr ont The city is 
organising a maritime - festival 
which culminates on Saturday. 
July 17. when the ships leave 
Quayside for Bergen. Where the 
race starts. • 

Rainbow Holidays (0904 643355)- 
is promoting a package featuring 
hotels offering prices from £32 
bed and breakfastper night 

Plastic holiday 

A SURVEY by Bardaycaxd shows 
that 88 per cent of its cardholders 
used their cards to obtain aedit on 
holiday last yam Some 75 per cent 
also took foreign currency, 66 per 
cent took travellers cheques and 14 
per cent Eurocheques. 

French connection 

A ONE-STOP travel centre — 
Maison de la Grandc-Bretagne — 
opens next weekin the heart of 
Paris. Tbe centre, to be ran by the 
British Tourist Authority, aims to 
tap the booming Frew* market 
that generated the second highest 
number of visitors fa Britain last 
year with 25 mflfion French tour¬ 
ists Spending £420 million. 


SEVEN hundred Concorde passen¬ 
ger seats, which- have'flown nine 
millio n transatlantic miles . bn 
board the supersonic aircraft arid 
have been used by some of the 
world’s richest petple, are to be 
sold off for charity, Marianne 
Curphey writes. 

The initial batch, taken out erf tiie 
first Concorde to be rrffrted for £1 
million by British Airways, is now 
on offer to the' general public. 
Potential buyers must write to BA. 
with their bid. BA is limiting the 
sale to five pairsof seals perpersan 
or company. 

The first refurbished Conooade 
has new seats with back supports, 
more leg-room, and Iaiger over- 
head bins for luggage. 

Each aircraft carries 50 pans of 
seats and a BA spokesman said the 
final set of seals would not be 
available until next spring. He 
said: “We anticipate a flood of 
enquiries from fans of Concorde 
and aircraft enthusiasts. A buyer 
would need to build a special 
platform if he wanted to use them 
as armchairs, because they were 
originally designed » be screwed 
into the floor." 

The proceeds from the auction 
will go to Operation Happy Child, 
a BA-run charity designed to take 
underprivileged . ana . disabled 
children who live near Heathrow 
on holiday. 


Ms British 
Tourism 
takes up 
her post 

The UK industry 
Isfighdng back, 
savs the new chief 

M emories of cfrtM hood 
holidays in austere 
postwar guest houses 
widx basic acaommodatioa. no 

004122te bathrooms and, tired 
furniture a*® ( * cter Batons 

from taking a break in their 
own country, according to the 
British Tourist Authority's new 
chairman. 

Adefc Biss, who on her 
appointment on June l was 
also made chairman of the 
English Tourist Board, has 
officially spent ottiy 12 days in 

her new job — tito joint chair¬ 
manship is a two-day-a-week 
oost paying about £35,000. 

She accepts that in the 1950s 
much of the UK5 holiday feril- 
ities were "primitive” and that 
recollections of those years still 
colour the attitude of many Bri¬ 
tish families She says: “People 
are rediscovering Britain; ho¬ 
tels are of a higher stan dard 
and caravan parks of a better 
quality. The more that people 
take a break here, the more the 
industry win be able to invest. 
Gone are the days of dressing- 
gown. hotels, when that item of 
clothing was essential for those 




Experienced: Adele Biss 

walks down draughty corridors 
to the bathroom." 

Ms Biss starts her job in tbe 
aftermath of a fatter row be¬ 
tween Wil liam Davis. tbe previ¬ 
ous BTA/ETB chairman, and 
the government; about alleged 
Whitehall apathy and prob¬ 
lems with funding:. 

■■ She beganher careermarket¬ 
ing toothpaste. Then^ in the 
1970sl w wufa d at Thomson 
Holidays, selling the . cheap 
phekage holidays that hired 
Britons away from domestic 
travel In 1978 she helped to set 
up Biss Lancaster, a public 
relations, company that was 
later sokL Ms Biss is now a 
non-executive director of the 
Britis h Rail ways Board.. 

Tbe FIB will need a strong 
case over foe next 12 months to 
fend off a planned art in 
Whitehall tourism funding, 
from £li6 mfllioa to £9 mfllkm. 

- Ms Biss says ‘Tourism is i 
essential to our economy — it I 
generates jobs and brin& in 
foreign currency. The private 
sector should contribute to in¬ 
vestment, and I aim to lay that 
evidence . before . the gov¬ 
ernment" She admits that the 
industry is still “very frag¬ 
mented” and wants the BTA, 
which is responsible mainly for 
bringing foreign tourists to 
Britain, to continue its em¬ 
phasis on heritage and litera¬ 
ture. The English Tourist 
Board, with its tourist informa¬ 
tion offices in many towns, 
should actas a focal point for 
domestic tou ri sm. 

Marianne Curphey 
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France will not allow its own citizens to operate a jet-ski without a licence, but foreigners can. Last week, another two of them died, and sparked a furore 

Tackling a death wave | ' - 


M • 




T he deaths of Alexander 
Mijovic and Pia Dechent in 
a horrific acddent off St 
Tropez last week hi ghlights the 
c ontr oversy surrounding new 
ftOK* laws designed to improve 
safety at sea. 

Onerous new regulations re- 
QM&fag,. anyone, irrespective of 
nationality, to hold new sea “driv¬ 
ing licences" as proof of compe¬ 
tence at the helm of motor- 
powered boats should have came 
mto force six monthsago. Howev¬ 
er- tn vie w of the difficulties 
for certain foreigners — notably 
Britons — the French parliament 
has granted foreigners a reprieve 
until January 1994 
The new laws are being applied 
stringently to the French, who 
must have either a carte mer. 
permitting control of craft up to 2 
tonnes, powered by engines be¬ 
tween 6hp and 50hp. within five 


Free drive 
for golfers 

'•GOLF fans who cannot find 
accommodation near to the 
Royal St George’s course at 
Sandwich, Kant, for next 
week’s Open Championship 
are offered half-board accom¬ 
modation at the Swallow Ho¬ 
tel in Bexleyheath (081-298 
11000) for E63 plus a £10 petrol 
■voucher each day to cover the 
155 miles to the course. The 
"hotel, which is reducing prices 
^by 10 per cent for a second 
aught and 15 per cent for a 
third, says that the motorway 
journey should not take an 
more than an hour. 


na utica l miles of a harbour in 
daytim*; or a permis mer for 
anything more adventurous. 
Yachts are exempt, as are boats 
with engines of less thanOhp. 

Last week's acddent serves to 
underline die' anomalies of the 
situation. Mr Mijovicv..31, merely 
showed his British passport to the 
agency renting 5Ghp Jet-skis capa¬ 
ble of 30 JmoisL sad was kfijed 
instancy when he ploughed into 
the side . of a spocdboaL Ms 
Dechent. 33, his Gemma paffion 
passenger; (bed two days later.! - 

The French are furious th at , for 
years foreigners have been abteto 
escape any form of nautical control 
while they have beat subject to a 
sea driving test It was domestic 
pressure as much as the desire to 
highlight the need for a single EC 
regulation covering all member 
states that inspired the new rules. 

When they come into fun effect 


visitors from countries such as 
Germany, Italy, Spain and Greece 
wffl have no proNem in conform- 
■ ingi Their governments issue mar¬ 
itime documents similar to the 
French ones. But boating enthus¬ 
iasts from Britain have been left in 
a quandary. The likeliest solution 
appears to be for them to take 
lessons from qualified French sail¬ 
ing schools and apply for a 
certificate of competence. 

Another aspect of the St Tropez 
deaths has been to illustrate the 
dangers of jet-skis themselves. Az 
least ten Riviera resorts have 
banned them completely, while 
their use is strictly limited else¬ 
where. Official records show that 
over the past te n ye ars an average 
of 75 people are kukefearii year m 
swimmmg, dhdng or boaringaca- 
dents on the C&e d’Azure alone. . 











in insurance 


TONY ROCCA Fun in tihe sun: but from next January everybody using a jet-ski in French waters will have to possess a sea-driving Tirm t* . 

Hotel attack 
vict ims to sue 

An attorney is taking up the cudgel on 
behalf of Britons mugged by thugs 

A n American lawyer America, Mr Swindle wifi be 
arrived in Britain last operating on a “no win_~- no 
week to gather evidence fee" basis, taking between 30 


The cost of peace of mind on holiday 
is set to rise. Harvey Elliott 
and Marianne Curphey report 


7 □ MONARCH Airlines (0582 
^4/396333) has a super-saver fare 
to Tenerife from Luton airport 
‘ available this month and next 
for £159 return. Flights leave 
■ on Tuesdays and Friday with 
a minimum stay of one night 
and a maximum of 14 nights. 

□ COACH operator Euro¬ 
lines (071-730 0202) is offering 
day trips to Calais and Bou¬ 
logne for £1950. Daily depar¬ 
tures are hum London 

. Victoria. Gillingham and Can¬ 
terbury with one-hour Chan¬ 
nel crossings by Hoverspeed 
SeaCal from Folkestone to 
Boulogne and hovercraft to 

Palais: 

□ ANYONE who can make J 
their own accommodation ar¬ 
rangements and stay for 14 
nights can fly to Malta on July 

• 17 with Bdleair Holiday (081- 
785 3266) for £99 return. 

U MAGIC of the Orient (0293 
537700) offers holidays to two 
jf the less-developed Philip- 
. pine islands. Baracay and 
3ohol. which both offer ao 
jommodation in cottage-style 
jeach hotels. Prices start at 
‘ -798 per person for an eight- 
light stay inclusive oS return 
lights from Gatwick. 


H olidaymakers face 
an increase of at 
least 20 percent in 
their travel insur¬ 
ance premiums by the'end of- 
this year. 

An increase in the number 
and value of daims—many of 
them believed to be fraudulent 
— together with the rocketing 
COSt of mmmiianns pod to; 
tour operators .and travel 
agents for selling their poli¬ 
cies, has forced many of 
. Britain's biggest insurance 
companies ft) act L ‘ . 

Ian Rushton^ the-chaiijnan 
of theAssociation of ."British . 
Insurers (ABI), has warned: 
“Significant increases have al¬ 
ready been introduced ami 
their foil effect will come to 
companies over the not few 
months. Further rate increases 
are Hedy, but opinions differ 
from insurer to insurer as-to.: 
their she." 

‘ The Travellers insurance 
Association, part of Commer-. 

. dal Uniaftpredicts that excess 
charges wifi rise — “It is a bit 
early to tell by how much" — 
adding that some travel agents 
had already raised premiums 
by between 10 and 15 per cent 
this year: • 

Derek Fisher, the managing 
director of Claims hjtemation- 
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IF YOU WANT 
THE MOST 
RELAXED 
HOLIDAY IN 

THE world: 

YOU'D BETTER 
HURRY 

This summer in Cyprus you could exper- 

ience a <rf life ^ 05 

the Mediterranean, if not the wjdd. 

So warm, so friendly so gentle and so 

tmrushed. And *2&j£V° diwppdaing 

Icavebooking 

the rime to 
agent or call 071 
and choose from 


py if you were to t (: 
too late. Now’s 
j see your travel 
/i 734 9822/2593, 
u top hotels at 

* Ayia Napa, Papfa°* Lamaca and Protaras. 

>,j Then you'll know why 7 out of 10 first-time 
UK viators come to Cyprus on a friend’s 

%}, recommendation, and why 6 out of 10 go back 


s ai an independent loss adjust¬ 
er and. Haimc management 
company, believes that by next 
summer all p remiums will 
.. have risen by at least one-fifth. 
“Losses have escalated 
because until now premiums 
. have been far too cheap.” he 
. said. “There are more daims' 
per passenger carried, and 
because people are travelling 
further., the^cost of medical 
treatment and . repa t riatio n 
has gone up..* 

■- However, a spokesman for 
Norwich Union said: “Our ■ 
policies me not going to go up 
between now and the end of 
the year. In 1993, . premiums 
increased by 20 per cent for 
people who did not require 
baggage coyer. For those who 
did, the premium increased by 
SO per cent,- which indicates 
where a lot of our claims are 
.concentrated. In 1994. premi¬ 
ums will not jump as high, but 
. iheywillnctbe going down." 

. Severalsmall insurance 
cwnpanks have gone out of 
business becausenf spiralling 
losses, while others have be- 

r t raising premiums sharp- 
At tile same time, same 
smaller travel agencies and 
tour operators now regard the 
income from fbrir commis¬ 
sions as foe basis of foeir 
profits because they make so 
little margin on foe holiday 
itself 

The biggest travel agency 
chain, Lunn Poly, snakes no 
apologies for its comparatively 
high premiums — cover for 17 
(fays in Europe, for instance, 
would cost £2550. 

-Richard Bowden-Doyle, 
Lunn Poly's marketing direc¬ 
tor. says: “You have to balance 
foe cost of insurance against 
the quality of file cover you go. 
We believe we provide first- 
dass cover razher than a low 
cost of cover.” 

A lthough most sum- 
mo- holidaymakers 
wifi avoid the biggest 
increases, those 
booking whiter holidays are 
Body to be asked to pay more. 
Medical daims alone have 
gone up in value by about 
20 per cent over the last two 
years. 

..The increases in premiums 
have led to a growing unease 



Premium jump: greater risks have made insurers reconsider the cost of travel policies 


about the methods used by 
some tour operators and travel 
agents to persuade customers 
to take out insurance linked to 
a particular holiday. Each 
time foe agency sells an insur¬ 
ance poticyon the strength of a 
holiday booking, it receives 
commission. 

Consumer bodies maintain 
that many travel companies 
are seflmg over-priced and 
inadequate holiday cover. The 
Consumers’ Association criti¬ 
cises those travel agents who 
offer discount holidays in the 
hope of selling insurance as 
part of the total package. The 
Office of Pair Trading, which 
has issued its own guidelines, 
has come-across several in¬ 
stances of travel agents telling 
customers that new EC regula¬ 
tions require holidaymakers to 
take insurance, although new 
rules actually state foal holi¬ 
daymakers do not have to take 
foe insurance offered when 
booking. 


. ABI defends the practice of 
taking commission. But it has 
warned travellers to check 
carefully the exclusion section 
of the' policy — some offer 
much less than the recom¬ 
mended minimu m cover. 

The Consumers* Association 
recommends that holiday¬ 
makers take policies that offer 
the following minimum cover¬ 
age: medical expenses of 
£25CU)00 in Europe. £1 million 
worldwide; El million person¬ 
al liability for Europe (£2 
million worldwide); full can¬ 
cellation cost; £1,000 luggage 
and possessions: £250 cash. 
FOr instance, an individual’s 
annual travel policy through 
Thomas Cook, providing 
greater than the recommend¬ 
ed cover, would be E115. 

The Office of Fair Trading 
said: “Insurance can represent 
a significant proportion of foe 
total price of a holiday, so 
customers who want insur¬ 
ance should shop around.” 


A n American lawyer 
arrived in Britain last 
week to gather evidence 
for a multi-million pound law 
suit he plans to file against a 
Florida hotel in whose car 
park a British tourist was shot 
dead, Harvey Elliott writes. 

Keith Thompson. 42. a post¬ 
al worker from Chelmsford, 
Essex, had just checked into 
the Comfort Inn in Orlando 
with his fiancte and two 
friends when he was shot as he 
tried tn prevent muggers from 
stealing his wallet 
Now Michael Swindle, an 
attorney who specialises in 
cases involving British visitors 
to Florida, plans action 
against the hotel for failing to 
provide adequate security or to 
issue proper warnings. He 
says: “It has been open season 
on British tourists and I want 
to see that that comes to an end 
and that they and their rela¬ 
tives receive compensation.” 
He has been asked to repre¬ 
sent Anne Sole. Mr Thomp¬ 
son's fiancee and two other 
robbery victims. 

“My purpose is to help these 
people obtain substantia] 
monetary compensation for 
their loss suffered as a result of 
negligence and failure to pro¬ 
vide adequate security on the 
part of Florida tourist estab¬ 
lishments." he says. “We also 
want to reestablish central 
Florida as the safe tourist 
haven it once was.” Mr Swin¬ 
dle claims that many other 
British tourists who have been 
robbed or assaulted while on 
holiday in Florida could have 
claims against their hotels or 
holiday villas if they can show 
that security was lax. 

Like many rivfl lawyers in 




America, Mr Swindle wifi be 
operating on a “no winu— no 
fee” basis, taking between 30 
and 40 per cent of foe final 
settlement “Although there 
has been seme criticism of the 
system. I believe ft provides 
the poor man the keys-to the 
court house." he says. Mr 
Thompson's father. Alan, con¬ 
firmed that Mr Swindle would 
be taking jip the case in 
America. Ms Sole would not 
comment. 

• The giant airlines in the 
United Slates. American and 
United, are locked in a vicious 
battle for the business travel¬ 
ler. flooding the market with 
incentives, Joanna Walters 
writes. 

The scramble to fill the busi¬ 
ness and first-dass cabins has 
led to a proliferation jof up-- 
grade certificates being distri¬ 
buted through business travel 
agents. These enable regular 
passengers whose companies 
have bought economy-class 
tickets to fly-business-class, 
while busineswdass passen¬ 
gers can fly first class. United 
denies font if is doing anything 
more than normal to attract 
premium passengers. 

Business travel agents say 
that mass discounting and free 
upgrades will bring oily 
short-term gains. 

Tony Hughes, the manag¬ 
ing director of P&O Travel 
says that the future of first- 
class travel across the north 
Atlantic will be in doubt if air¬ 
lines continue to fill the front of 
foeir aircraft with their own 
executives and upgraded 
passengers. 

•Joanna Walters writes for 
Travel TTade Gazeue. 




Complete peace of mind on the Continent 
with Europe’s largest motoring organisation 



B ritish tourists were b» Boeing 707. bur during 
stranded in the Gambia ' foeir holiday transport depart- 
for four days last week nwnt officials, acting on advice 
after the DeparmientofTrans- from foe Civil Aviation Au- 

S " mned Air Gambia from thority, withdrew foe airline’s 
into Britain, writes Har- licence because of fears can- 
Uiott. The tourists — ceming aircraft maintenance 
tritvdfrng with Kuoni and - and safety procedures. 

Hayes and Jarvis—had flown •«. Air Gambia — a privately 
earlier to Banjul, foe Gambian owned company with three 
capital on board an Air Gsupr707s in its fleet — span the 
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weekend trying to find a 
replacement aircraft and even- 
many chartered an Airbus 
A320 from Enafibur Airways 
to bring foe tourists home. 
This week ft used a Russian 
built IL62 jet on foe route. 

Fbr three years. Air Gambia 
operared foe orcfy direct sched¬ 
uled service between London 
and Gambia. Then, last 
month, the rival stal&owned 
Gambia Airways, in which 
British Airways has a 40 per 
cent stake, also began opera¬ 
tions with an aircraft leased 
from Ethiopia. 

' -The decision came as a 
surprise to us," says an Air 
Gambia official- “As far as I 
know there had never been 
any problems in foe past" 
Matthew Yaya Baldeh. the 
Gambian public works minis¬ 
ter. met lord Caithness, foe 
tr anspo r t mini ster, yesterday 
to discuss the ban. and today 
officials from both aviation 
authorities will meeL 


If you're taking a Continental motor- WHEREVER YOU ARE IN 
ing holiday this year you may be sur- EURO PE YO U’RE NEVER FAR 

prised to learn fiat Europ Assistance is RtOM RESCUE 

the largest motoring organisation in Our extensive network throughout 
Europe. Established 30 yearn ago, we foe whole of Europe guarantees that 
now protect over 12 million cars and help will always be dose to hand. Too 
their passengers. won’t be searching for your phrase 

We are able to provide you with book or paying bills - Europ Assista n ce 
everything yon will ever need in an takes care of everything, 
inclusive breakdown service and travel VALUE FOR MONEY 

insurance package covering your car c «npareourpriceof£26plusS3per 
*** jggg!** °£ P™*™ day,*or&17 for ram week or S68 far 


with no additional charge for caravans. 
There are no irritating price bands - you 

pay only for the time you're away. 

‘ ONE PHONE CALL SORTS 
EVERYTHING OUT 


two weeks with the AA Five Star Ser¬ 
vice cost of S101* and you will qinckfr 
appreciate another benefit of our size 
and experience. 

For immediate covs; a quotation ur 


Ju& one phone caD from anywhere in further information, phone 0444 442211 
Europe puts you in touch with oar 24 (24 hours), or fill in the coupon, 
hour U.K. Operations Centre and our .— . 

ream of nmte&igua! Po-onfinaKHS, doc- 

tors, lawyers and travel experts, for J 

prompt and efficient help in the event of 

any motoringor medical emergency. HJIQD BSSotBRCB 
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Offices a London, Paris, l/Otm, Madrid, ifemefe. Brasses, Dsbfai, listen, Attou, BtetaffBn, Tbtju, fbsmaodJUfanaateip 


Post to: &urop Assistance Direct, FREEPOST CN2319. Haywards Heath, West Snmex BBSS XZA 
Name (MrfMzs/Miss/Ms)- - -- 


_ - Postcode_Tbl_ 
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Destination__ Are you taking your cax? YESWO 
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Great day for world trade hailed 

■ World leaders meeting in Tokyo hailed a “great day for 
world trade" after a breakthrough in the long-running 
negotiations boosted their efforts to promote jobs and growth. 

The mood at the summit was transformed after leaders of the 
world’s four main trading groups agreed to the biggest tariff 
reduction deal in history, cutting or eliminating duties on a 
wide range of goods-Pages 10, II, 16,17,24.27 

Bentley case to be reviewed 

■ The case of Derek Bentley, hanged 40 years ago for the 

murder of a policeman, is to be reviewed after three judges 
ruled that Kenneth Clarke, the former home secretary, had 
“erred in law" in refusing a pardon. Bentley’s sister Iris said 
after the High Court ruling: “I have gained a bit of confidence 
in English justice now”..Plages f, 3 



Rolls-Royce boost 

Rolls-Royce will today announce 
a 25 per cent increase in produc¬ 
tion of the world's most famous 
car. The company has been 
helped by strong overseas sales 
that have ended doubts that it 
could survive as an independent 
British enterprise-Page 1 

Major's court risk 

John Major could still face ques¬ 
tioning in court about his private 
life after a refusal by the satirical 
magazine Scallywag to reach an 
out-of-court settlement for libel 
damages over an article it pub¬ 
lished that linked the prime min¬ 
ister with the businesswoman 
Clare Latimer— Page I 

Judicial jobs move 

Judges’jobs are to be openly ad¬ 
vertised and lay may people may 
take part in the selection process 
in an attempt to bring modem 
recruitment methods to judicial 
appointments.........-Page I 

Teenage killers jailed 

Two teenage girls collapsed in 
tears last night as a judge ordered 
them to begin a life behind bars 
for murdering a boy aged 16 who 
had taunted them during a sea¬ 
side holiday-Page 3 

Red Hot TV hailed 

The pomagraphic satellite chan¬ 
nel Red Hof Television has been 
taken off the air by the authorities 
that provided it with a transmis¬ 
sion service in Denmark. 
Telecom Denmark said that the 
station had foiled to pay its 
bills.....P*ge4 


QE2 master blamed 

Investigators have named the 
maser of the QE2 amomg those 
to blame for a series of errors that 
led to the Cunard flagship run¬ 
ning aground on uncharted rocks 
off the coast of America last 
year-Page 5 

Churches criticised 

Tom Sackville. the junior health 
minister, said that the churches 
had been too hesitant to promote 
family values and urged them to 
take a firmer moral lead over the 
destruction of family life and the 
rising number of single-parent 
families__Page 7 

Human rights abuse 

Sixty-two states held prisoners of 
conscience, 110 used torture and 
45 killed opponents and “trouble¬ 
makers” last year, according to 
Amnesty International. The org¬ 
anisation said it was an appalling 
year for human rights in Europe, 
the former Soviet Union and 
Africa_Page 12 

Clinton puts Asia first 

President Clinton singled out Ja¬ 
pan as America’s pivotal strategic 
partner and indicated that Asia, 
not Europe, was at the centre of 
US foreign and economic 

policy-*-..Page 12 

Transsexuals risk 

The health service's inabilty to 
cope with the growing demand 
for sex-change operations is leav¬ 
ing vulnerable patients at risk of 
being exploited by "professional 
cowboys", psychiatrists were told 
at their conference-Page 5 


Bomb blots out Forster's view 

Tourists will no longer be able to enjoy the celebrated 
panorama of the Basilica di San Miniato al Monte and 
surrounding hills from the homely pensione in Florence that 
inspired E.M. Forster’s A Room with a View. The owners have 
decided against restoring the hotel after it was damaged in the 
May bombing of the Uf&ri Gallery.—Page 12 
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the Wind arriving in the London Docklands f rom Boston _ 
for five days before sailing to Newcastle upon Tyne for the Cutty 


Gott w el come.- British business 
leaders welcomed the break¬ 
through in trade talks, but econo¬ 
mists in London were sceptical on 
claims that the deal would bring 
250.000jahs-Page 23 

Dixons down: Business in Britain 
goes from strength to strength for 
Dixons but continued restructur¬ 
ing in America has hit group prof¬ 
its hard_Page 25 

Markets: The FT-SE 100 index 
gained heart from a strong epening 
on Wall Street to end the trading 
day up 0.2 at 2£4&3. Staling lost 
ground against leading currencies, 
dosing 1-23 cents lower at $1.4983 
and down 2.78 pfennigs at 
DMZ5S04_Page 26 


Baring; The for mer wor ld heavy¬ 
weight boxing champion Mike 
Tyson, who was sent to prison for 
rape 18 months ago, is awaiting the 
outcome of an appeal. Sriktmar 
Sen discovers bow Tyson finds life 

behind bars-Page 38 

Cricket Graham Gooch again 
diose to bat m the tmddle order in 
Essex's second round NafWest Tro¬ 
phy match against Northampton¬ 
shire, the holders. Prichard and 
Stephenson launched Essex to¬ 
wards a total of 286 for five with a 

partnership of 187-—Page44 

Cycling: The Italian Mario 
Gpoflim took the yeflow jersey 
from WHfried Netissen of Belgium 
after stage four of the Tour de 
France_Page 40 


f a mi ly mfafort uw: Not since the 
William Kennedy Smith rape trial 
two years ago has the Kennedy 
dynasty been hi such bad shape. 
Kate Muir reports —,—Page 14 
Drugs and Vie rich: The children 
bom with silver spoons in their 
mouths who learnt to shove them 

up their noses.-!-Page 14 

S u mm er four: The end of the 
school temt to mor ro w signals the 
great rush for the sea. as Prance 
goes on hofiday_1-Page 14 


HMdwi ene m y - British troops in 

Bosnia-Herzegovina and -the dan¬ 
gers of post traumatic stress 
disorder--Page IS 


One way only- Many films have 
become successful video games. 
But Super Mario Bros., released in 
Britain this week, is a Nintendo 
game turned into a.filin. Not much 
fan. for the over-tens, says Geoff 

Brown —-—.—Page 33 

Much ado about something: 
Shakespeare cones to Shaftesbury 
Avenue for the first time in years, 
and entertains the critics. "I have 
seen the characters played with 
gre at er subtlety,” writes Benedict 
Nightingale, "but not ofim.found 
them fresher or funnier” JPage 34 
Howtsofft vision: A retrospective of 
recentwork by Peter Hudson, sent 
by The Times to Bosnia as a war 
artist, reveals a painter of penetrat¬ 
ing social vision ——Page 35 



Kiichi Miyazavva. the 
Japanese prune 
minister, who was 
looking radiant in 
Tokyo after a 
breakthrough on tiie 
Gatt trade talks 
Page II 


Iris Bentley, whose 
brother was hanged 
for the murder of a 
policeman, is dose 
to winning her 
campaign to dear 
his name 
Pages 1,3 


Martyn Lewis, who 
has lost his 
st ru gg le to roman 
as presenter of 
the BBC’s flagship 
Nine O'clock News 
programme 
Pige4 


THE TIMES TOMORROW 


Reach for your clichd 

■ The latest BBC handbook tells its staff to avoid 
dkfafes like the plague. But. says Philip Howard,they 
are meat arid drink to thtfriewspaper man 

The Valerie Grove Interview : 

■ Valerie Grove talks to the Jamaican bass Willard- 
White, Who nextwedcwfll sing inStrauss*s Elektra otr 
the first night of the Proms 

Back to Cuba 

■Why has one of thewqrkft tof^sdlmg singers 
released an album inspired by Cuban folk-music? 
Gloria Estefim on why sheis returning to her roots 
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Breakthrough in Tokyo 

The leaders of the industrialised 
countries have taken a derisive sten 
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they haw done so m fhegforeef the 
cameras, there are better grounds 
for hoping that the promiseswill be 


Fight forlabour’s soul 

Union leaders 

historically the invention and polit¬ 
ical mouthpiece of the trade union 
movement. But JohnSfoiitbshould 
foUcw the precedent of Hugh Gait- 
sfcefl over nudear disarmament 
and "fight fight and fight again' 
for internal democracy ^-- Page 

Eaglet and the trumpet? 

Most youtirfnTwrhzngs are of iota,*: 1 
est to the writers and.tifeirproud 
parents only; they should be com¬ 
mitted: to foe fearrily scrap-book or 
the xscydiDg'idant—~_~Page 17 


WIIXIAKREES-MOGG 

The catastrophe of protectionism in 
the 1930s extended not only to the 
damage to individual industries, or 
even to world trade and the world 
economy. It played its part in the 
general development of national¬ 
ism which supported Fascist and 
Nazi parties mid led to the second 
world war-J—---Page 16 

ANTHONY HOWARD 

I recall wondering in 1976, as 
Callag han proceeded to stash and 
slash again at public expenditure, 
what on earth in wiiwHarinal tprmg 
now distinguished the socxalist case 
frtxn the Ti^ one. Even infiie days 
of John Smith, the NewStcdesman 
would greasy beneffi from finding 
ail answer __-Page 16 
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The Japanese people are looking on 
their flhistrious visitor from the 
United States with a lot of weari¬ 
ness . 1. Perhaps they have drawn 
a lesson from President Clinton'S 
performance hare at borne, littered 
as it is with abandoned campaign 
promises and the bodies of hapless 
nominees for high office 

—The Washington Times 
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ACROSS 

1 Recognition of services that artist 
rejected (6). 

5 The advantage of party official 
being given assistance (4.4). 

9 Measure of alcohol — gets more 
than erne's share of froth on top (8). 

10 Porter without a state is still 
porter (6). 

11 Somebody returning 1 admitted to 
the house, showing friendliness 

IS). 

12 Military display also involves a 
race (6). 

13 We get odd treatment that can 
damage the user (3-5). 

15 Piece of land frequently captured 
during the crusades W). 

17 Recall times Parliament's in re¬ 
cess? On the contrary (4). 

19 Underwear, applied, doesn't 
move {5 J). 

Solution to Puzzle No 19*276 
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reared m eastern native’s tank (6). 

21 Sound made by a horse shoe 
without a penny nail (8). 

22 Dull and uninteresting, holding 
attention nevertheless (6). 

23 One climber endlessly damaged 
the face of Everest — stupid fel¬ 
low! (S). 

24 Full day — 1 consumed dinner 
early on (S). 

25 Refer a blue (viva voce) (6). 

DOWN 

2 Variable income restricts business 
that could make a profit (8). 

3 An lover makes a note about 
unfinished book (8). 

4 Very attractive person possibly 
met aboard (9). 

5 Disconsolate mascot of Sheffield 
team? (105). 

6 Plain food set before boras (7). 

7 Runway where soft breezes move 
lightly (8). 

S Sleeping place near river for small 
creature (8). 

14 Groundless happy feeding about 
Mack plant (9). 

15 Practically — gold, so the saying 
goes (2.42). 

J6 During break, call up mum (8). 

17 Yen invested in foreign capital — 
thaTS not characteristic ($}. 

18 Thinned out without hair being 
cut very short (8). 

W Celebrated with uplifting melody 
ami liquid refreshment (7). 


Concise Crossword page 44 



^ Scotland, Northern Ireland 

and much of northern England 
will start doudywith outbreaks of rain, spreading to north Wales 
and the north Midlands Jater. Clearer, showery weather with 
some sunshine will spread south to reach all these parts iy dusk. 
Ihe rest of England and Wales will have another dry, warm day 
with sunny spells, but with more cloud than recently. Outlook 
rain clearing die south, then cooLwindy and showery. 
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Imdona SEltrifc ;fnrtwrt» 

C. London (within N & S Circs.)_731 

UMmys/toadslUM-Ml-732 

MvtoysfctedsMT-DartfoidT-—733 

M4nys/roacteDantoriT-WQ3-734 

M-ways/lroads U23-M4-735 

M25 London Orbital only-736 

lxmOnn uonarWKHUlUiUiM 

Nafional motorways_737 

West Country-738 

Wales-739 

MUands_740 

East AngBa_741 

North-w ont England_ 742 

Nortfveate&tgand_743 

Scotland_744 

Northern Ireland_:_746 

M RoadwstdT is charged at 36p per 
mlnuw (cheep rate) and 48p per minute 
at a9 other times. 
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Muted 29 84 i 
immm 77 91 * 
MWaea 20 82 * 
MoSa 20 M a 
UMbtna T2 51 r 
MsdooC* 18 84 t 
teamr 31 W a 
Mtei 24 73 t 
Mantra*- 33 91 a 
Moacow 14 57 c 
Mftei 17 83 C 
NteraU 19 68 s 
Kfapioa » 7V I 
N DaH 33 97 s 

winter 28 82 a 

Nee 23 73 a 
Gate IB 61 t 
Pwfa 21 TO * 
Ptedna 26 79 o 
narth 15 a a 
Ffaoua 15 99 r 

Sr 

NodaJ 35 96 a 
MW* 42 K» c 
noma 28 SB » 
Satabwe 18 84 I 
SFW 19 OB * 
9B*Br 12 54 a 

Seoul 27 r r 
Staton- 31 m 1 
sn*oi« 17 93 t 
anaovg 22 72 I 
aytenoy 16 81 c 
"hofltar 29 84 B 
Wears* 25 77 a 
Tokyo 21 70 e 
Tmssmr 29 0 * e 
Tun* 30 88 a 
Vhtanda 27 81 a 
VMW 18 61 c 
Vta*» 22 72 * 
W w a N « i 
WHOM 15 a C 
Waatl W 35 95 I 
W MUI 10 BO 0 
Zitech 19 88 a 
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ROW Rram«lderKnta«ion bonk i 
i auppBod try Bwcteys Bunk FLC 
ua appy to tanaianr chaquea.» 
mdratagjHMai. 


Scottew tow; N bteand tow; Wteaa tow to- 
modai fflr, Soteh Waat lew to modaato ; 
Worti tow to ntodarate; Bate Mo lt modwte 
to high; MUands low to modwtee; South 
But modMfe to high; London MOdsraiv to 
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